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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO * H B 

I 

READER. 



UPON perufing the following. 
Fragment, fmce it came from 
the prefs, the Editor has remarked fome 
improprieties in the language, of which 
the more grofs and palpable may jiiftly 
be imputed to his own negligence: and 
fhould our Chinefe be chargeable himfelf 
with the reft (and not fome tranjla^r)^ 
it may be fuggefted in his behalf, that he 
Was probably a man who paid more at* 
tention to things than wordsy and who, 
perhaps, had not acquired a very accurate 
knowledge of the Englifh tongue. And, 
therefore, if hisobfervations fhould, in the 
main, be found y'^ and important^ and ex- 
preffed with fome degree of perfpicuity 
and force, the candid reader, it is pre- 
fumed, will reft fatisfied ; without fur- 
ther requiring a claflical purity of diftion, 
]i and 



( vl ) 

and much lefs the feveral graces and or- 
naments of ftyle, from a ftranger and a 
philofopher. 



In compiling the notes, the following books have 
chiefly been confulted, viz. 

General Hiftory of China^ by Du Halde, 4 Vols. 8vo. 
London, 1736. 

Noweaux Alemoires furPctat prefeni de la Chine j par Lc 
Comte. 2 tomes. A Paris, 1696. 

An Account of the Empire of China^ by Navarette j and 
publiihed by Awnfbam and Churchill, in the firft volume 
of their Colleftion of Voyages, &c. London, 1704. 

Defcripion du Royaume de Siam, par La Loubere. % 
tomes. A Amfterdam, 1700. 

Authentic Memoirs of the Chriftian Church tnChina^ by 
Moflieim. London, 1750. 

Scientia Sinenjis Latine expofita. Studio et Opera Prof- 
peri Intorcetta, &c. Parifiis, 1687. 

Obfervations on Man^ by Dr. Hartley, 2 Vols. 8vo. 
London, 1749. 

%* This laft writer has been quoted the more fre- 
quently, becaufe his reputation happens toftand high 
with fome of our modern philofophers* 

. The Divijions and Summaries are alfo fupplied by the 
Editor. * . 

p. 31, and laft line, for pojfe/lwith^ iczd governed hy. 
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I N T R O D U C T I O N. 

^k ^^ ^f ^^ ii^ ^it There are fome articles ^ A^' "wVw 

ofCbrifttanitj 

' in this fyftem which ftrike me with ^J^''^^^^^^^^^^ 
wonder. I fee a God diftinft from his^"'''-^^^''^^ 
works, exifting felf-fufficient and alone 
from eternity: I fee Creation at the de- 

B creed 



a INTRODUCTION. 

-creed period fpringihg forth at his com- 
mand : I fee man placed in a paradife of 
delights, invefted with dominion, and 
adorned with innocence: I fee him in- 
curring guilt, banifhed into a defert world, 
and followed with a long train of wretch- 
ednefs: I fee his hopes encouraged with 
promifes of deliverance : In the fulnefs of 
time, the Deliverer appears, works mira- 
cles, teaches virtue, dies, afcends above 
the heavens, and fheds on his difciples a 
myfterious power, to Inftruft, comfort, 
and guide them hi their fucceflive genera- 
tions, until he return in the chara6ler of 
Judge, to pronounce finally on the whole 
human race. 

Whether the fupreme principle Tien 
or Chang-ti be the material heaven it- 
felf, or only its animating foul or form; 
or a Being unoriginated, all-perfe6l:, and 
the free I>roducer of all other beings, is a 

4 point 



INTHODUCTION. j 

point in difpiite with our philofophers 'K 
Of man's primitive innocence and felicity, 

and 

* This was likewife warmly agitated in the laft and 
the beginning of the prefent century, between the Je- 
fuits [who have been chiefly concerned in the Chinefe 
miflion] and their adverfarics. Du Halde [a Jefuit] 
tells us [Vol. I. p. i6, 17.] of the ancient Chinefe, 
That the chief bbjeft of their worfliip was denoted by 
the name Chang-tij u e. Supreme Emperor^ or Tierij 
which, according to the interpreters, means the fame 
thing, though it is alfo frequently taken for the material 
heavens : TTien^ fay they, is the Spirit that prejides in hea^ 
veriy becaufe heaven is the mo^ excellent work produced by thi 
firjl caufe. " But did they regard (adds our author) this 
Tien as an intelligent Being, Lord and Creator of hea- 
ven, earth, and all things ? Is it not likely that their 
vows and homage were addrelTed to the vifible and ma- 
terial heavens, or, at leaft, to a celeftial energy void of 
underftanding, infeparable from the identical matter of 
which they are compofed ? But this (he concludes) I 
(hall leave to the judgment of the reader, and content 
myfelf with relating what I meet with in thd claffical 
books." Navarette^ and many others, ftrongly main- 
tained the latter point: And in 1704, Pope Clement 
XI^ iflued a Bull^ forbidding, " That the two Chinefe 
words, Tien and Chang-^ti fliould any longer be applied ta 
God^ but inftead of them the term Tlen-chuj which fig- 
nifies Lord of Heaven^ Ihould be introduced," But nei- 

B 2 ther 
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4 INTRODUCTION* 

and of his lapfe, I perceive fome faint 
traces t in our claflical volumes | ; and I 

would 

ther this nor the other Papal prohibitions which followed 
had much efFefl, and the matter hasflept for many years. 
See Le Comte, Tom. II. p. 141.— —Voltaire's Hift. 
Gen. Chap. II.— Navarctte, p. 21, 22.— Moflieim 

Eccl. Hift. Vol. IV. p. 224 to 226. And authentic 

Memoirs of the Chr. Church in China, p, 27. [By the 
(ame.J 

t " The whole doftrine of Confucius" [fays Du 
Halde, Vol. III. p. 298.] " tended to reftore human na- 
ture to its former luftre, and that firft beauty it had re- 
ceived from heaven, and which had been fullied by the 
darknefs of ignorance, and the contagion of vice." And 
again, [Vol. III. p. 303.] " The whole fcience of prin- 
ces and the grandees of a kingdom (according to the fame 
philofopher ), confifts in cultivating and perfefting the rea- 
©nable nature they have received from Tien^ and in re- 
ftoring that light and primitive clearnefs of judgment, 
which has been weakened or obfcured by various paf- 
(ions, that it may be afterwards in a condition of la-; 
bouring to perfefl: others." Or, as the fame is exprefled 
by Le Comte, [Tom. I. p. 414.] " La nature humaine 
(difoit Conf.) nous eft venue du ciel tres-pure, tres- 
parfaite; danslafuite rignorance,lespaifions,Iesmauvai^ 
cxemples Tont corrompue; et pour etre parfaite, il faut 
remonter au point d'on nous fommes defcendus.** 

Thefc 
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V7ould gladly underftand the frequent fay- 
ing of Confucius §, I'hat the Holy One 

Thefe paflages feem to point to fomething more thaiis 
was diftin<My underftood by their author. See alfo 
Scientia Sineniis, Lib. L p. i. 

X Thofe of the higheft rank are called the five VO' 
lames by way of eminence, and are looked upon by the 
Chinefe as the fource of all their learning and mo- 

xality. 

Their main drift feems to have been to fecure peace 
and tranquillity in the ftate by a regulation of manners, 
and an exaft obfervation of the laws ; for the attainment 
of which, the ancient Chinefe judged two things chiefly 
neceflary to be attended to, viz. the influence of reli- 
gion, and the plan of a wife government. 

There are likewife four other volumes entitled clafft^ 
calj three by Confucius, and one by Mencius his dif- 
ciple, which are a kind of commentary upon the for- 
mer, and ftand next in reputation. See Du Halde, 
Vol. I. p. 16. and Le Comte, Tom. I. p. 395 — 401. 

§ Confucius was born about the year 551 before the 
Chriftian aera, a little before the death of Thales, one 
of the feven fages of Greece. He was cotemporary 
with Pythagoras, and Socrates appeared not long after- 
wards. 

In 
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In his childhood, inftead of the levity and playfulnefc 
0f that age, he was diftinguiftied by a grave, modeft, 
and ferious air, which drew the regard of all who knew 
fcjm, and excited their cxpc6btion of his future emi* 
iience« 

He had fcarce reached his fifteenth year, when he ap- 
plied himfclf to the ftudy of the ancient books, and fur- 
ikfflied his mind with maxims the moft proper to regu- 
late the heart, and infpire the people with the love of 
virtue. He was only once married, and he appears to 
have had only one fon. 

When be was more advanced in years, he attempted 
^^reformation in the feveral little fubordinate kingdoms, 
of which the empire confided, and which feem at that 
time to have been over-run with all kinds of diforder: 
be therefore everywhere inculcated, as well by his own 
example as by his dodlrine, modefty, difintereftednefs, 
iincerity, equity, temperance, and contempt of riches 
and pleafure. 

His extenfive knowledge, and the fplendor of his vir- 
tues, foon made him univerfally known : he was fre- 
quently invited to accept of fome of the higheft offices 
in the magiftracy, which he refufed vnth a view of be- 
ing more at leifure to propagate his dodlrine and reform 
mankind. 

However, at the agq of fifty-five, he accepted a prin- 
cipal charge in the kingdom of Lou^ his native country : 
In lefs than three months, the general face of things 

was 
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was changed; the prince, the grandees of the kingdom, 
^d the people, had refyeSt to none but him. This aU 
teration was fo fudden and happy, that it created jealoufy 
in the neighbouring prince% who were apprehenfive 
that the king of Lou would foon become too powerful 
if he continued to follow the counfels of fo wife a man. 
They therefore at length fucceeded by their ftratagems 
to alienate him from Confucius, who finding him thus 
grown-deaf to his remonftrances, threw up his employ- 
ment, left the court, and fought in other kingdoms for 
minds better prepared to receive his maxims. 

He palled through many provinces to no purpofe: 
The aufterity of his morals made his politics dreade^ 
and the minifters of the princes were not willing to 
countenance an aflbciate who might foon probably 
overturn their credit and authority. Thus wandering 
from place to place he came into the kingdom of Ching^ 
where he found himfelf reduced to the greateft neceffity^ 
yet without abating in the leaft of his ufual conftancy. 

In this manner did Confucius, from a minifter of 
ftate, return to his former charafter of a private fage, 
devoting himfelf entirely to the inftrudlion of the 
people, and taking frequent and painful journies on this 
account; nay, we are told, he was fometimes feized 
with a defire of croffing the ocean in order to fpread hjs 
do(Strine in the moft diftant climates. His zeal how- 
ever extended to perfons of all ranks in his own coun- 
try, to the learned and ignorant, to peafants and prin- 
ces ; in fhort, his leflbns were common to all condi- 
tions, and were proper for each in particular. 

B 4 It 
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O INTRODUCTIOK* 

It is dierefore no wonder that he gained aunT did 
ciples. They reckon three thoufand mart partkrulariy 
attached to his perfon and doclrine; and among them 
were five hundred, who tfkrcifed with honour the high« 
eft offices in various kingdoms. 

But his zeal again met with firefli opposition. After 
Ae death of the princo of Tche^Uy one of his admirers, he 
became I! on a fuddcn, through the envy of the courtiers, 
die fcorn of the vulg:ir, and the fubjeck of their fongs 
and fatircs. But Confucius appeared alvravs equal to 
himfclf, and lofl nothing of his ufual tranquillity amidft 
this unworthy treatment from a people by iriiom he had 
\lfcn received juft before with general appiauie. Nay, 
after hi*^ life* had been attempted by Huan^ti^ a great of- 
ficer in the army, being urged to fave himfelf by flight, 
he obferved that the caufe he defended ^i-as fuch as left 
him no apprehenfions on his own account. If Tiek, 
faid he, prote^ me^ of which he basjufigivoi afinfibU pro&fy 
what need I fear the rage ofHuan^ti? 

And to crown his character, his modefly was equal 
to his other virtues. He neither praifed himfelf nor 
could endure to be praifed by others, but rather lament- 
ed the fliortnefs of his attainments. If any one ad- 
mired his dodh-ine, he Mras careful to remit all the ho- 
nour to the ancients. 

A few days before his laft ficknefs, he told his'difci- 
ples^, with tears in his eyes, That he was overcome with 
grief at the fight of the diforders which reigned in the 
empire : The mountain^ faid he, is fallen ^ the high machine is 

dcmclijhed'^ 
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demoUJhed^ and the wife are departed i meaning, that 
the edifice of perfeftion which he had endeavoured to 
raife was almoft overthrown. He began from that time 
to languifh, and the feventh dajr^rcfore his death turn- 
ing himfelf towards his difciples : The kings^ faid he, 
refufe to follow my maxims^ and^ fince I am no longer ufeful 
in the world^ it is neceffary IJhould leave it. 

After thefe words, he fell into a lethargy, in which 
he remained feven days, and then expired in the arms of 
his difciples, in his 73d year. Upon the firft news of his 
death, Ngai^Congy who then reigned in the kingdom. of 
Lou^ burft into tears, faying. The Tien is not fatisfied 
with me^ fince he has taken away Confucius. 

They built his fepulchre near the city Kio^foUj on the 
banks of the river 5«, where he was accuftomed to af- 
femble his difciples, which has fmce been inclofed with 
walls, and, at this day, has the appearance of a fmall 
town. He was lamented by all the empire, and his 
followers went into mourning. Thefe fentiments of 
veneration have b^een increafing ever fmce; a kind of 
temples are erefled to his memory through all the pro- 
vinces,' and are infcribed in large charaQers, To the 
Great Majler\ To the Chief Do5lor\ To the Saint; To him 
who has in/lru^ed Princes: And here the learned meet at 
certain feafons to do him honour. In a word, he is con- 
fidered by the Chinefe, as the great mafter and doftor 
of the empire. SeeDuHalde, Vol. III. p. 293 — 303. 
jind Le Comte, Vol. I. p. 405-^4 19. 

* Accord*- 
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fjould appear in the Weji^ as an obfcnre inti-» 



mation of a Rcftorer. - 






♦ According to a tradition ivnivcrfally received a- 
mong the Chinefe, he was often heard to repeat thefe 
words, Si fang yeou ching girtj the meaning of which is, 
that in the Weft the Moft Holy was to he found. And it is 
recorded that Ming-ti the fifteenth emperor of the fami- 
ly of Hany was fo ftruck with this declaration, and the 
image of a man who appeared to him in his fleep, that 
he fent two of his grandees towards the Weft, whence 
the vifion feemed to have come, with orders not to re- 
turn before they had found this Holy Perfon, whom 
heaven had given him fome knowledge of, and till they 
had learned the doftrine which he taught. 

But the meflengers, diicouraged with the dangers and 
fatigues of the journey, flopped in fome place by the way, 
where they found the idol of a man called Fo or Fde^ 
who had infe£led the Indies with his monftrous do<9:rine 
about 500 years before the birth of Confucius. They 
inftrufted themfelves in this fuperftition, and upon their 
return to China, fpread it throughout the empire. 

This happened in the year 65 after Chrift, about the 
time when St. Thomas preached the gofpel in the Indies, 
fo that had thefe mandarins duly obferved their orders 
China might probably have fliared in the labours of this, 
apoftle. See Du Halde, vol. Illf p. 300-1. and Le 
Comtc, Tom. I. p. 416-17. 

Cu-fu 
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Cu'fu [grandfon of Confucius] ujpn mentioning the 
excellency of true virtue, and the difficult y of attaining it, 
fpeaks of this Holy One in very remarkable terms : Idcirco 
(fays he) cum ejufmodi virtus fit adeofublimis & obten- 
tu difficilis, expedfandum efl quoad veniat ejufmodi y«zw- 
nie SanSfus Fir 5 & tum demum fperari poterit, ut adeo 
excellens virtus illo Duce ac Magiflro in adhim prodea^ 
atque ab hominibus opere perficiatur. Upon this paf- 
fage the annotator modeftly obferves, Quis ille fit de quo 
philofophus hic loquitur, alii (fi placet) fltatuant : ego 
quidem ficut affeverare non aufim quod hsec profatus (it 
impulfu Spiritus illius, quo movente Sibillse quondam 
de Chriflo vaticinatse funt; ita etnegareiic pro&tum 
effe haud quaquam fane velim.. Certe conflans inter 
Sinas fama efl Confucium identidem dicere folitum, Si 
Fam leu Xim Gin : Hoc efl, in Occidente efl {vel erti) 
San6fus. Sin is autem judea occidentalis efl. Scient. 
Sinenfis Lib. II. p. 78. 

As this fubjeft is a little curious I eannot.help citing 
the following pafTage from Huetius [Dem. Evang. 
Prop. 7. § 32] : Non inter Judaeosfolum, fed Ethnicos 
etiam — magni alicujus Regis, fanftitate & potentia con- 
fpicui, rjfque humanas in meliorem flatum repofituri, 
obfcura quaedam fpes concitata fit. Profefto evolventi 
mihi excerpta quaedam e libro fecundo magni illius ' Si- 
nenfmm philofophorum principis Confutii — fumma in- 
ceffit admiratio, cum haec legerem verba Confutii, Re- 
gem ad virtutem adhortantis : Legibus coeli ac terra faSia 
ejus cnfentiuntj neque vereri debet^ ut cum SanSius iUe ex^ 
peSlatus adveneritj idem tum virtuti ejusy a€ dum regnaret^ 
bams habe(ftur, 

Whenct 
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But ftill it muft be confcfled, that the 
Wonderful and Myfterious have been often 
employed to abufe the creduUty of man- 
kind, and he who confiders this, can 
hardly be forward to regard them purely 
on their own account. Hence the extra- 
vagant exploits of Foeyi and the magical 

impoftures 

Whence Huctius concludes. Ergo jam ad Sinas Ve- 
tcris Tcftamenti oracula pcrvaferant. 

The reader may do well to compare a very remarka- 
ble paflage in Plato's fecond Alcibiades, at the clofe ; 
he will alfo find it quoted by Dr. Clarke in his Evidences 
of Nat. and Rev. Rel. Prop. 7. §. 2. 

t Some have queftioned whether he was a man or a 
demon : We are told that he was born in a part of the 
Indies probably near Bengal, that his father was king 
of the country, and that his mother, who died foon after 
his birth, dreamt upon conceiving him, that (he had 
fwallowed a white elephant, and that this is the reafon 
of the honour paid by the Indian kings to thefe animals^ 
to procure which they often go to war. 

As foon (it is faidj as this monfter was brought into 
the world, he fprang upon his feet and walked feven 
paces, pointing with one hand to the heavens and wish 

the 
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impoftures of the Tao-Jfee X never made 
upon my mind any ferious impreflions* 

the other to the earth, pronouncing diftindUy the follow- 
ing words, There is none but myfelf in heaven or on earth 
that ought to be adored. 

At the age of feventeen he married three wives, whom 
at nineteen he forfook together with all worldly cares^ 
and withdrew into a folitary place where he put himfelf 
under the guidance of four philofophers called by the 
Indians Joghi ; at thirty he fancied himfelf wholly in- 
fpired by the divinity, and commenced Fo or Pagod'y 
he then applied himfelf with much zeal to propagate his 
do£b:ine, the devil [fays my author} always helping, him 
out at a dead Uft^ fo that by his afliftance he performed 
many wonderful things which ferved to ftrike the people 
with dread, and procure great veneration to himfelf* 
The Chinefe have defcribed thefe prodigies in feveral 
large volumes, and reprefented them in cuts, See Du 
Halde, vol. IILp. 35-6 & Le Comte, tom. II. p. 153-5. 

X Lao-Kiun^ who was born a few years before Con- 
fucius, was the founder of this fe£l. His books remain 
to this time, and though probably much corrupted by 
his followers, ftill contain many excellent maxims upon 
virtue, the avoiding of honour, the contempt of riches, 
and the happinefs of fuch, who abftradting their atten- 
tion from the world, retire into themfelves. 

He 
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tit kh f>A<! «// hair« been pirticiilarij w l Mw l to dif- 
««i.)*f», i»^*Ai:*f. fMrruitof the phikfephcrs' Aooe^ and 
iv «•#•'« i^«^< '•<!<-') t/i the difco^'crT of a liquor that wouU 

11 .. ^'t 4.« 'A j*"'! however, like that of Epicunis, leems 
iv*'.'»* ^*** .».w*f«l tr;inquillity ; and hence his follow- 
4^. 1,^ •'•.••/$ Ill n raining hill diKtrinc, afibfied a finffj/!ii| 
W4.^« fy<«^»*.t««f, »4 thry faid, all the functions of the 
i**,i pj^4 J •K»5 h;ip|)rncd to be difturbed by the (cars 
A^ (U ..r; ^ 4V / )"•'! rf < fjurfc to the liquor of immortality. 

i<^ <U;/<cA« ili«y w^nt Into all the follies of magic and 
«./.o.u «^. Iifi^ |»t((fn<Icd (for inftance) to. exhibit 
iitA'.^i ii^....4«.f ^n*\ i)i< jr iilols ill the air ; to make a pen- 
A-^ vvi'tU ^/ ///^y ;fnrwM% to'propofcd queftions ; and to 
^ww .*. » v.(Ul '/f w»<ri ihc fortunes of individuals, or 
CiA I^(ui4i ««/M<iMi<ift of the empire; with a thoufand 

I ^M.^ >,,#4 91 l^uM number of temples before the Chrif- 
i.^. ^,v Am'1 Htnlrr the dynafty of Tiw^ their priefts- 
V^*4 4. 4i^/^^^ff/.<| with fhc title of Tien-Jfcey i. e. heavenly 
4*ffht * J whn n ill, frty« I .c Comtc, continue in fuch credit, 
ih*^ «^i.>». ||f». f».w among the Chincfe who will not 
hi^*^n ht M»>'lt (wctonfions. 

////* ^iun \n fnid frequently to have repeated this iajring, 
7/^9 (or Ki'ftfonJ hfith pr&Juttvi one^ one h/itb pndmai iw9^ 
iW9 have protiuced three^ and three have produced tM tbu^Sm 
See Du Halde, vol. III. p. 31-34 and Le Comte, vol. 
11. p. 149-51. 

Nor 
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Nor would the prophetical and miracu- 
lous claims of Jesus have fo llrongly at- 
tradled my notice without the confideration 
of his morals and theology. 'Tis here I 
am feized with admiration* ^'Tis his doc- 
trine of benevolence, of humility, of felf- 
denial, of internal fanftity; and above 
all, his vindication of the unity and per- 
fe6tion of the Supreme Being, and his 
univerfal government, that fixes my at- 
tention and commands my reverence. 

Thefe appear to have been the doc- 
trines chiefly afferted by Confucius and our 
ancient fages. I acknowledge they are 
come down to us involved in much, ob- 
fcurity, efpecially fo far as they relate to 
the nature and attributes of the Supreme 
Being: But his univerfal government is 
maintained in the mofl evident manner.t 

Life 

\ In one of the ancient books Tten is defcribed as the 
principle of all things, abfolutely independent, almigh- 
ty. 
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Life and death, adverfe and profperou* 
events, the fates of individuals and com- 
munities are referred to Tien : And we 
are dire6led to a dependance on his power 
and wjfdom, and a fubmiflion to his will, 
in all our concerns. It may be conje6lur- 
ed, that in the early ages of the empire, 
Tien had his minifter in the chief of 
every family-'"; and that it was not 'till 

after 

tyj omnifcient, prefiding with unalterable reftitude at 
the head of the univerfe. And in particular he is repre- 
ftnted as exercifing the ftrifteft government over man- 
kind^ as infpe(Sting the hearts and condud): of individuals) 
rewarding the virtuous and punifhing the wicked, and 
as elevating or cafting down kings according to their 
charadiier and adminiftration ; and in fhort, con- 
dufting all the afFairs of this world to wife and juft 
ends, without any impeachment of human liberty. 

This perfuafion was fy common, that princes, natu- 
rally jealous of their own honour, never attributed the 
fuccefs of their government to themfelves, but referred it 
• to the Lord OF all. See Du Halde, vol.IIL p. 17 and 20. 

* It is probable the true God was worihipped in this 
manner for fome time after the flood in all parts of the 
world. 
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after a courfe lof gradual degeneracy that 
the prieftly office became appropriated to 
the perfon of the emperor§ : And then 
llo wonder if we find the primitive religion 
foon either extin6l or reduced to a bar*- 
ren fpeculation^ In this ifland 1 obferve 
a numerous order of men confecrated ta 
the Lord of Heaven, to prefent to him 
the public fupplications and praifes, and 
to declare his law to the people. But we 
have no minillers of trutht. The Ho* 

changl and Tao Jfee meet with no pppofi- 

"* » 

tion; their temples are crowded, their 
perfons venerated, and their followers de- 
luded and impoverifhed. ^^ 

§ This IS faid to have happened under the fifth Em- 
peror Tchuen-htOy who made a law that none but him- 
•felf or his fucceSbrs fhould oiFer facrifices to the Lord of 
heaven^ See Du Halde, vol. I. p. 279* 

f See Note §k p. 21. 

X Thefe are the priefts of F'eey by the Europeans cal- 
led bonzes. 

** How the fimple people are abufed by thefe impoC- 

tors 

G 
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tors, IS ftrikingly feen in two inftances related by Le 
Cotnte from his own knowledge, which, for their curio- 
fity, I {hall here give the reader : I was called, fays he^ 
one day to baptize a fick perfon, an old man of feventy, 
who liv'd upon a fmall peiifion allowed him by the em- 
peror. When I entered his room, he faid, I am oblig- 
ed to you, my father, that you are going to deliver me 
from a heavy punifhment : That is not all, replied I, 
baptifm not only delivers perfons from hell, but initiates 
them into a ftate of bleflednefs. I do not comprehend, 
anfwered the fick man, what it is you fay, and perhaps 
I have not fufficiently explained myfelf ; I muft inform 
you, that for fome time I have fubfifted on the emperor's 
bounty, and the bonzes^ who are particularly acquainted 
with what paffes in the next world* have affured me, 
that out of gratitude I fliall be obliged to feive him after 
death, and that my f ul will infallibly pafs into a poft 
horfe to carry difpatches out of the provinces to Court ; 
accordingly they exhort me to perform my duty well in 
this new capacity, not to ftumble, nor wince, nor bite, 
nor hurt any body, and at the fame time to eat little and 
be patient, in order by thefe means to excite the compaf- 
fion of the deities^ who often convert a good beaft into 
a man of quality, and make him a confiderable manda- 
rin : I own, father, faid he, that the^ thought of this 
makes me fhudder, I dream of it every night, and fome- 
times fancy myfelf harheffed and ready to ftart at the 
firll ftroke of the whip ; I then awake in a violent fweat, 
and am hardly able to determine whether I am a man 
or a horfe ; but alas ! what will be the cafe when I am 
a horfe in reality? This then, my father, is the refo- 
lution I am come to : I am told that thofe of your reli- 

' gion 
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gtoh if* h6t fubjia td Aefe miferics, that they continue 
tof be men in the next world, as they are in thlsj I 
therefore befeech you to admit me^ among you ; for 
tlicrugh I am told your religion is fevere, I am refolved, 
notwithftanding^ to embrace it, fined at any rate I had 
father be a Chriftian than becortie a beaft. I could not 
help pitying, fays Le Comte, this difcourfe of the fick 
man, but reflefting that God makes ufe eveii of fimpli- 
city and ignorance to lead men to the truthj I took oc- 
cafioh to undeceive him of his errors, and to difeft him 
In the way of falvatioh i I gave him inftruftions a long 
time, and at length (fays he) he believed, and I had the 
cohfolation to fee hinl die, not only with the moff rati- 
ohalTeritiments, but with all the marks of a good Chrif- 
tian. Le Comte tom. II. p* 165-7. 

The fecond inftance is no lefs fingular iri its v^r^y* 
I met one day (fays my author), in a certain village,witK 
a young bonze of an engaging appearance, and very 
likely to fpeed in collediing alms ; he flood upright in a 
clofe chair pointed thick in the infide with fbarp nails, 
fo that he could not ftir without wounding himfelf; two 
nien hired for the purpofe carried him with much 
gravity into the houfes, whei'e he befought the people 
to "have compaflion on him. 

I am, fald he, (hut up in this chair for the good of 
your fouk, and am refolved never to go out 'till all the 
nails are purchafed, [they were above 2000] they are 
but ftxpence each, and not one of them but will draw 
down extraordinary bifeffings upon your houfes ; for I 

am 
G 2 
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Lamentable profpc6l to a philofopher ! 
To behold the empire overfpread \vith 

profane 

am not now foliciting for the bonzes, who may expt£t 
your charity on other occafions, but for the god Fee 
htmfelf, to whofe honour we are about to build a tem - 
pie. 

I then pafled near him, (proceeds my author,)- and as 
foon as the bonze faw me, he made me the fame com- 
pliment as to the reft : I told him he was very unhappy 
to give himfelf fuch ufelefs torment, and advifed him to 
leave his prifon, and go to the temple of the true God to 
be inftru£^ed in divine truth, and to fubmit to a penanc^ 
Icfs fevere and more falutary. 

He replied, without the leaft emotion, that he was 
obliged to me for my counfel, but his obligation would 
be greater, if I would buy a dozen of his nails, whtch 

would certainly procure me a fortunate journey, 

«' 

Here, faid he, turning himfelf on one fide, take tl^j^ 
which upon the faith of a bonze arc the beft in my 
chair, becaufe they give me the leaft pain, however they 
are all of the famje price. 

He pronounced thefe words (adds Le Comte) with an 
air and aftion, which might have provoked my rifibili- 
ty, had not the confideration of his wretched blindnefe 
rather excited my compafEon. P. 17 1-3. 

I fhould almoft think (with our author's leave) that 
t^is young bor^e was more a knave than a fuperftitious 
&natic« 
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profane ftni6lures erefted to fubordinate 
fpirits, or to the dead, and fcarce a tem- 
ple in honour of Tien§ ! To fee multi- 
tudes of enthufiafls and impoflors with 
unwearied diligence diffufmg their perni- 
cious dodtrines, while the wife maintain 
an impious filence ! O ye difciples of 
Confucius ! Where is the zeal of your 
Mafter ? Why does it not animate you 
nobly to go forth, and whether in tem- 

§ There is one at leaft in which the emperor himfelf 
offers facrifices as the minifter of Tien. Hoang-ti who 
is reckoned th^ third in fucceflion from Fo-hi^ is faid to 
have firft erefted a temple for this fervice. 

Hence, though innumerable temples are dedicated to 
gcniufles or fpirits which are imagined to prefide over 
every part of natMr^, as alfo to Confucius, and their an- 
ceftors in general, the true Goilj^ if indeed he is meant 
under the names Chang-ti or Tien^ has neither temples> 
priefts nor any public worfhip, befides the above-men- 
tioned. See Du Halde, vol. III. p. 22. Navarette. p 
213. Hift. des Religions, par Jovet, tom V,,p. 462-4^ 
& Defcription de Siam, par La Loubere, torn. I. p.. 39(31- 
400. 

G 3 pies 
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duly extended it to the univerfal empire 
of Tien. Had Jesus then a larger view 
than Confucius ? 

But what is the bed fyftem without 

means to enforce it ? Is the authority of 

Confucius equal to this effe£l ? Or what 

is more : Is the beauty of virtue fufficient 

to fecure its practice ? A few fublime fpi- 
rits indeed may pretend this, but the fa6t 

is unqueftionably othei"wafe with the bulk 

of mankind. And hence the fuperftition 

The prince is confidered as the father of the empire ; 
and every fubordinate governor, of the particular pro-' 
vince or city, over which he preAdes : And hence arifes 
the great veneration and ready obedience rendered to 
all the imperial officers. 

TFhy hath TiEN, fay the Chinefe, placed the eniperor 
0n the throne ? Is it not to ie our parent ? and therefore he 
ought net. to infpire his children with terror^ but to attract 
their love by his virtue and goodnejs. Their books are full 
of this fentiment. See Du Halde, vol. II. p. 17 and 3^ 
•^and Le Comte, torn. 11. p. 22-3. 

C 4 of 
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of Foei by infifting on future rewards 
and punilhmeots, has a great advantage 

over 

t To what wc have feid of this impoftor. It may be 
proper to add a word or two concerning the do£lrine of 
his followers, which to fuit both the vu)gar'and the 
more refined, is divided into the exterior and i^iterior ; 
a diftindiion well known to have been frequent in 
ancient Gr^ec^ and Egypt. 

According tQ the former it is held, that virtue and 
vice are eflentially different in their nature ; that there 
will be a future ftate of rewards and punUhments ; that 
the God Foe was born to fave mankind, by expiating 
their fins, and inftrufting them in their duty ; that there 
are five precepts particularly to be obferved, the firft is^ 
not to kill any animal j the fecond, not to fteal ; the 
third, not Xo be guilty of i.mpurity ; the fourth, not 
to lye i and the fifth, to abftain fro^i wine. 

But efpccially it is enjoined to fhew kindnefe to the 
bonzes, and to build them monafteries and temples i^ 
and to take good heed at the funeral ceremonies of their 
relations, to burn fuch a number pf filk garments as 
may accommodate them in the next world, and fo much 
gilt paper for paper- money] as will fefve to bribe the 
eighteen guardians of the infernal regions : And all who 
ncgleft thefe precepts and injundlions, are told they 
have nothing to expeft after death, but to tranfmigrate 

into 
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over the wifdom of Confacius. J Nor is 
the Chriftian fyftem left to its native ex- 

into vile animus, fuch as mules, dogs, rats, or others 
yet more contemptible. 

The interior do£lrine is a kind of atheifbi founded on 
Ae declaration of Foe juft before* his death. He then 
told his difciples, that being about to le^ve them^ he 
would reveal the myftery of his doftrine, which till that 
time, he had concealed in parables and metaphorical ex- 
preflions : Learn then^ faid he, that the principle of aU 
things is emptinefs and nothing ; from nothing aU things pro-m 
ceeded^ and into nothing all will return^ and this is the end 
of all our hopes. But this is a (ecret feldom communicat- 
ed to the bonzes themfelves, and only to the great ge- 
niufles of their order. See Du Halde, vcj. III, p. 36*9 
and 50 — Navarette, p. 87. 

X It is true, fays Du Halde, that though the canonical 
books often exhort men to fear Tten^ and place the fouls 
of the virtuous near Chang-tiy yet it does not appear that 
they have fpoken clearly of future punifhments. How- 
ever, fays he, it cannot be doubted but the Confucians 
believe the feparate exiftence of the foul after death j and 
to {how that this was the opinion of Confucius himfelf, 
we are told of his affirming to his familiar difciples, that 
for feveral years Ije had feen in a dream the celebrated 
TcheO'kongj fon of Fen-vang^ to whom the empire was 
indebted for fo many excellent inftruQipns j and it is faid 

that 
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that the learned Tchw^kiy who flourifhed under the 
dynafly of Song^ being afked whether Confucius fpokc 
of a dream or a true apparition, anA^fertd Wrthout diffl* 
culty, that he meant a true apparition ; though Tcheo^ 
tong at that time had been dead fix hundred years. 

B^t Navarette is of the contrary opinion, and in fup- 
pbrt of it offers a great variety of arguments and tefti- 
monies. Among the latter he tells us, That Doftor 
Li Sung Joy who was a difciple of Confucius, and pre- 
fident of the court of Exchequer, advanced feveral times 
in converlation with him and his companions. That 
afler death then was neither reward nor punijhnunty but 
that men returned to the vacuum from whence they came. 
And being told that there is an eternal, living, and om- 
nipotent God, who rewards every man according to 
his deeds, in a future ftate of happinefs or mifery, he 
pofitivelj^ denied there was 2svj fuch God, heaven or hell ; 
declaring that thefe were things never heard of in his 
fift. And another learned Chinefe, in a convcrfation 
with Navarette in particular, affigned the omiffion of a 
fatiire retribution by the followers of Confucius, as the 
principal caufc why the multitude wete fo little induced 
tO'the praftice of virtue, 

" Heft vrai [fays Voltaire] que kur religion [viz. the 
Confucian'] n'admet point de peines & de recompen- 
fes eternelles," 

The reader, if he think it neceflary, will purfue the 
enquiry, and judge for himfelf. See Du Halde, vol. Ill, 
pi 28. — Navarette, p. 218—24. and Voltaire, Hift. 
Gen. ch. II. 

cellcnce ; ' 



cellence; it comi99 likewi^ ar^ed witK 
l^he hppes and terrors of a future ftate. 

But the circuinftance by which it 
ftands chiefly diftinguifhed from all the 
religions that have come within my ob- 
fervation, is, that a certain power is engag- 
ed to accompany it to the end of time. 
A power not merely produ6live of exter- 
nal wonders, which are faid to have ceaf- 
ed fhortly after its firft promulgation; 
but a power operating on the minds of 
men, and giving interior efficacy to its 
doflrines. Is this an idea th^t would ever 
have, been conceived by an ordinary un- 
derftanding ? Methjnks it carries a'fub-* 
limity which affords a prefumption of its 
divine extra6lion. And does not the con- 
4ition of man call for fuch an influence ? 
Hpw diflScult for the happiefl genius, fur- 
nifhed with all imaginable advantages, to 
arrive at truths efpecially in religion I 
a How 
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How then ftiall the mafs of mankind, 
with uncultivated faculties, and occupied 
with providing the means of fubfiftence, 
be able to compafs this grand obje6l ! And 
after truth IS perceived, how often does it 
fail of its proper effeft ! Surely thefe are 
confiderations which nxight induce a wife 
man to enquire with all poffible dili-* 
gence and impartiality into a fyftem, 
which comes with fuch offers of affiftance 
to his reafon and moral powers, es may 
enable him both to know g^nd to difcharge 
his duty* 

But inftead of examining this fyftem 

at prefent in a way of general argument, 

I fhall proceed to view it in a particular 

example. I have before me a great pea* 

* 
pie, ftill high in the rank of nations, 

blefled with a civil polity that may rival 

our own, diftinguifhed for fcience and 

every art that can embellifttlife, of refined 

manners. 
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maimers, and of a fpirit peculiarly brave 
and generous. The religion of Jesus (as 
their records manifeft) has been eftablifh- 
cd among them for more than a thoufand 
years, and is become an effential part of 
their civil conftitution. I would therefore, 
on this occafion, enquire into the ftate of 
this religion, as at prefent fubfifting 
among a people of fuch political confe- 
quence, and fo highly cultivated, and after 
their profeffion of it for fo many ages. 
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THE chara6ter of a people is much rbegenerai ♦ 
feen in the tenor of their ordi- /'^^'^'"« '-*« 

cottntry, 

nary difcourfe* An individual indeed 
may fo ingenioufly a6l his part as to 
appear in this refpe6t, as in moft others, 
very different from what he is ; but this 
can hardly be fuppofed of a great na- 
tion. Are they poffeft with a mihtary 

genius? 
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Sectiok genius ? It wUl in fome degree infpire 
eveiy topic* And on the other hand, 
if a literate fpirit predominate, as in 
our Empire, it will difcover itfelf after 
the fame maAneri And we may equally 
infer that in proportion as religion pre- 
vails it will tinge the public converfa- 
tion. And I muft own this is the firft 
inftance I have met with of a people 
where this infufion was not fenfibly 
perceived. 

I have obferved that when Religion 
happens to be introduced in their focial 
interviews, it moftly cafts a gloom over 
the aflembly. Perhaps an interval of 
filence fucceeds. By degrees, as their 
refenttoents abate, aiid their former vi- 
vacity returns, infimiations are thrown 
out that the fubjeA is unpleafant, and 
not at all calculated for good company ; 
or (which is the fame thing) for perfons 

of 
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of tafte, fenfe and breeding. If the hint Section 
is taken, all is well; otherwife, many 
fprightly remarks are made on the fidd 
of liberality, free enquiry, and uni- 
verfal charity, and againft thofe odious 
things called bigotry, fuperftition, and 
9 narrow fpirit. And when thus in 
train, you will hegir them often declare, 
^hat any religion is good if joined with 
Jincerity. 

And fo it feems I have travelled half 
the globe upon a falfe prefumption. I 
had conceived that religious truth was 
of infinite moment, and now at length 
I am informed, That error will do as 
well if f merely embraced. A pofition 
which probably we Ihall meet with a- 
gain in th? courfe of our enquiry. 

In confequence of their large princi- 
ples it is difficult to difcover the pecu- 
liarities of their Religion. Either they 

D are 
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Sectiok are little known or their mehtioo ii 
ftudioufly avoided. If you continue tQ 
urgfe thenv they will probably refer you 
to a certain fermon npon a mountakt,^ 
which I confefs to have read with iadt 
duration* But if you prefs them more 
particularly refp46ling the ftate of man^ 
hi^ Wants and his refourced ; they at« 
content to tell you^ that man is an in-; 
firm creature, placed in circumftances 
of trial, but that his feeble and honeft 

efforts will be crowned with fuccefs, 

• ■ ' .J 

But what have we here peculiar to any 
fyftem ? • Thip is the common and un7 
certain language of nature. in all coun^ 

* ■ * • ^ • ■ 

tries> and which I had heard long bcr 
fore at the extremity of the Eaft. 

It would then appear, that all w<^ 
can fairly cplle6t from their general dif- 
cpurfe is this. That poflibly in feme re- 

f Probably the 5th, 6th and 7th chapters of St. 
Matthew's gofpel. 

mote 
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mote age Chriftianity has been fincere- SiscTigii 
ly embraced by their anceftors, but that 
now little of it is retained^ bating a few 
fragments of its phrafeology ; and me- 
thinks even thefe are likely to vanifh 
in a Ihort time. For I have obferved 
that polite pedbm are cautious bow 
they admit a word or idiom borrowed 
from their facrod Authors ; fioce^ un-^ 
kfe it be done with exquifite tafte, as 
when fojne uncouth mtique is flulfoUy 
contrafted with modern elegance, it fa- 
vours of a low underftanding and illi- 
beral manners. And a foreigner . who 
fhould miftakenly form his language 
upon the volume eminently filled the 
Bible^^ as containing their holy fcripturesy 
would probably be treated very unlike a 
gentleman. I know not but he might 
fometimcs run very ferious hazards by 

§ Or the Book^ for fo the Greek word fignifies. 

D a excit- 
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Section exciting refentments where he meant 
the fmcereft compliments. Should he 
imagine for inftance, that the title of 
faint is ftill confidered as an honourable 
diftinftion, and upon this idea fliould 
happen to utter your faintjhipj for your 
lord/hip \ the confequence might turn 
out very unpleafant. And how fur-^ 
prifed muft he be to find that the word 
faint is now Englifh for a fanatic or a 
SCOUNDREL. Such a difference in lan- 
guage feems to argue a ftrange revolu-* 
•tion in their religious fentiments \ 
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BUT It may be faid, thaf the fell- Pubiu 
gion of a nation is not to be ef" 
timated from their table-talk, or their 
chat in the market, but rather from 
their public folemn worfhip : Let us 
allow tfiie objeftion for a momeat, and 
turn our eyes to thefe affemblies. And 
what do we there obferve ? A p^ple 
handfomely apparelled 'tis true, but 
with fo little appearance of devotion, 
that it might be imagined they had met 
together out of pure formality. Indeed 
were we only to regard the language of 
their confeffions and prayers, which 
they unitedly offer up to the Deity, we 
fhould take the matter to be much 

D 3 other\vife. 
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SftCTioK othcrwife. They bewail as with one 
voic^ their extreme wickednefs * ; the 
bUndnefs and hardnefs of their hearts ;+ 
their own utter helpleffnefsj^ and moft 
earneftly implore divine forgivenefs || 

* We hma erred and Jlrayed from thy waj/i liki k^ 
Jheep-^and there is no hedtth tn us. General Confeffion 
in the Common Prayer Book. 

+ From aUbUfidnefs of heart 'y and afterwards, from 
hardnefs if hearty Good Lord ehSver us* In the Lt« 

X Becaufe — iio$ can do m good thing vnthout thee^ 
grant us the help of ^ thy groce^ See die CoUefl A« xft 
SundlH^ after Trinity* 

Almiohtv God, tohofeeft thai we have no fwnt 
$f ourfehes to help ourfelves^ CoIIeft ad Sunday in 
Lent, 

O Almighty GoD, wha dUne ean*jl srder the unrufy 
wills and ajfeltiohs of fmful men$ Colk 4^1 Suaddy 
a^r Eafter. 

11 O Loud have mercy ttpon ujs^ miferahle offrndett. 
General Confisifion. ,0 God have m^cy upon us f 
miferahle fnner 5 4 See the Litany. 

and 



4nd adJftanc^j* And to c«»wji th«k ^^ctiok 

humility, they prefijme not to foliat 
the lead favour: in their pwn nwe, Pr 
in apy reliance pn thejr own merits, 
but m the rfkme and merits of Jesus : f 
t'or what (fay they) can *miferable fin- 
hers ^xpe6t on theij: own account but 
iiie feverity of divine vengeance? § 
This, arid more than this, they declare 
In the fight of heayen, of their own 

'* O GQDi^merdfulljf gr^nt thtft thy Hofy spirit may 
in all things direSi and rul{ 9ur he^rts^ Col. 19th 
Sunday after Trinity* 

O Lord, from tOhom all good things do come^ grant 
f 9 us thy humble fervants^ that by thy holy ij^iraHon we 
may think thofe things that be goody and by fl^y mercifiil 
guidance may perform the fame. Col. 5th Sunday after 
Eaften 

\ For CnKisrs^fah, PaiSm. 

§ Enter not into judgment ^itb thy fervant O 
Lord, for in thy fight Jhall no man living bf jfijiififd. 
introd. t9 tbie Com* Prayer. 

From thy wrath^ and from £Verla/li^ damnation — 
^opd Lord deliver us. Litany. 

P 4 accord, 
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Section accord, without any political compul- 

II. . 

fion, which feemsH^o put their lincerity 

out of queftion. 

But to a philofopher, I apprehend, 
all this will be of fmall confideration. 
It is eafy for men in words to degrade 
their own underftanding and virtue, 
and they may poflibly take a pride in 
fo doing ; but the true teft is in their 
general conduct. What fignify the moft 
folemn declarations that they are humbled 
under a fenfe of their ignorance^ and are 
earnejily dejtrous of knowledge, if they dif- i 
dainfully negle£l the means of infor- 
mation ? And how is a carelefs attend- 
ance once in feven days at a place called 
a Church, fufficieiit to obviate a charge 
of this nature ? At leaft, how will it 
evince the truth of fuch proteftations ? 
I had always underftood that Wifdom 
was of difficult attainment, and that 

her 
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her fincefei ind humble followers were Sectiow 
liled tb tourt her \Hth diligence and re- 
fpeft : I had imagined that the books 
of Creation and Providence, with the 
commentaries of wife men, frequently 
fengaged their ftudies : But with what 
ardour fhould I have conceived them 
to have applied to a volume in which 
God had revealed his law to mankind ! 
Now I difcover but faint traces of thefe 
characters in the Britifh nation. And 
again, what fignif)r their doleful com- 
plaints .of their evil hearts and ways^ and 

* t 

their want of moral powers to pro- 
duce a thorough reform, fi nee I find 
them employing the fame fophifms and 
pleas which are ufual with the nioft* 
unenlightened of mankind, in behalf 
of their delinquencies ? If the offence 
be not of a flagrant nature, they will 
endeavour to make out that wrong is 
right or near upon it^ and thus try to 

con- 
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SicrioM confound tjie coiours of vice and vjp# 
tue. If the cafe will not admit of thii# 
their next expedient i9 penitentiaUy to 
confefs it was a lapfe indeedj but iuW 
putable to miftake, to fiirptifei io any 
thing but 'ah /// intmtloni fdr T'hani 
-God (will they often fay,) my hart is t^ 
right notwithjianding all my mifcArriagik 
And if this plrove ftill unfatisf?iifcoi7i 
they will probably conclude in aOung 
pardon of heaven, and offering v<wg 
of reformation. Methinks even pg*^ 
gan& (as they ftyle us) muft difp^rri 
flich gliaring incdnfiftencj^, ind it« hyf^ 
pocrify muft fhoek their moral fenfei 



•-nr* 



SECT. 
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SscTioH 

in. 



SECTION III» 



I 



T muft be Owned however there are profan^thg 

^ • ' of the Ss^* 

prodigious numbers who have fome ^atb. 



claim to the praife of confiftency and 
franknefs of character ; and this they 
acquire by being pretty uniformly pro- 

• ■ 

fane. They withdraw themfelves al- 
moft entirely from public worfhip^ and 
fo avoid a repetition oi forms which 
but ill fuit with their temper or private 
ffentiments. They think themfelves 

ft 

tolerably virtuous and wife and fcorn to 
declare the contrary. Or being perfons 
of pleafure and fpirit, they cannot en-* 
dure to loiter away a tedious hour in 
faying their prayers^ and perhaps t 
quarter more under a drowfy le6i:ure< 

Othef 
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Section Other engagements muft therefore be 
fought out, in order to pafs thefc vacui* 
ties of life more agreeably to their 
tafte. 

The day confecrated to religion^ cal- 
led Sunday or the Sabbathy is the dreary 
portion of their time. There is a boding 
of it all the day preceding. In the 
morning you may obferve a provident 
gentleman or merchant polling into the 
country ; as the day advances their 
numbers thicken ; and in the evening 
chariots and horfe pour from the . me- 
tropolis on all fides, to convey its pious 
citizens to th^M villas j where they may 
faunter and indulge their genius with- 
out any check from the appearance or 
found of devotion. 

I find that this weftern world, ex- 
tremely unlike the countries of the 
Eaft, is fubje6t to frequent revolutions 

of 
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of opinions and cuftoms. It appears, Section 
that within a century paft, an abfence 
from all public Worihip on the Sab- 
bath^ without fome very urgent plea in 
excufc, would have been looked upon 
as defendng cenfure ; and the offence 
would have been thought highly ag- 
gravated by either fpending the time at 
home in amufements, or abroad in ce-» 
remonious vifits ; and ftill more in pro^ 
ceeding on journies without evident 
jieceflity.f And yet now this confecrated 
day is particularly marked out for flu- 
died diflipation and polite travelling. I 
obferve that the people of faihion are a 
fpecies of birds of parage. The times of 
emigration are accordingly the ap- 
proaches of Winter and Summer ; the 
places their city and country manfions ; 

t See the fenje of former Parliaments upon this 
ilibjeft in Burn's Ecclefiaftical Law, under the titles 
LorJCs Day and Public Werjhip. 

and 
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SECTION and the aufpicious day on which tifual- 
V<V%/ \y they take wing is by ^ particu" 
lar law of their religion, appointed 
. ibr facred rclt And not only on tiidb 
ocqafions, but alfo in their ordinarj! 
joumies, the Sabbath has no piiviiege. 
Whether it is, that in the abnndanai 
of their occupations, they are (Iraiteofid 
for time, or becaufe they would difthvi 
gui(h themfelves from the vulgar, of 
that they choofe thus openly to aifixmt 
the religion of their country ; I leai«0 
for others.to determine- 

And thus during the courfe of a 
hundred years, the Chriftian Sabbath 

has been degenerating into a day of 

... 

faunterijig and riot ; the churches liave 
• been gradually deferted, and at length 
are become a kind of holy dormitories. | 

t " I am aware," fays a late ftage buffoon, *'tlut 
fome arch wag will objeil, that, we have of our <Awi 

growth 

SECT. 



S£CTI0li 
IV. 



' S E e T I O N IV- 



BUT it may be iaid, Religion is not jEj;^^ ^*^^ 
an oftentatious thing, that it does. 
. pDt affect to appear in public places, or 
even in tht houfi of God\ and I readily 
grant that a vain parade of itfelf is very 
^^emote from its true genius. Let ug 
look for it therefore ?n the houfes and 
-retirements of individuals. 



growth an ample proyifion of rockers^ and refer u| 
for proof to our feveral churches and chapels, during 
the hours of eleven and two of a Sunday, where th^ 
flcep-compelling power will be experimentally de- 
fnonftrated to exift in its full force." See a play caU 
|c4 the Orators. 

Men of this charafter feldom take fuch liberties, 
gs it would jjot anfwer their purpofe, unlefs there be 
fome foundation in the faft ; or at leaft v ithout 
having appearances on their fide. 



It 



y 
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Section It is probable that in early antiqmty 

J V • 

every family was a church or religious 
community, whofe domeftic chief was at 
the fame time its /acred mini/ier^ and the 
true God the only objeft of worfhip ||. 
And never methinks will pure Religion 
revive and flourifh in the world until this 
primitive order is reftored^ and every 
man is again prie/i as well as king in his 
own houfe. Let us theii examine how 
far this is the cafe in Britain* 

D This I think is the common opinion of the 
learned both among Jews and Chriftians. " At firft 
(fays Shuckford) there was a general agreement 
about reh'gion in the world; and if we look into the 
particulars of the heathen religion, even after they 
were much corrupted, we may evidently find feveral 
pracHces as well as principles, fufficient to induce us 
to think, that all the ancient religions in the world 
were originally the fame.*' And in the next page: 
" We find (fays he) that among the heathens for ma- 
ny ages, the original appointment of the head of 
every family to be the prieft and facrificer to his ft- 
mily was inviolably maintained." See his Connec- 
tion, Vol. I. p. 313, 14; and Du Halde, Vol. Ill 
p. 15, 16, 

In 



y 
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lathe laft century this domeftic fyf- Sbctiom 

A V • 

tern ajipears generally to have prevailed, 
with this difference, that the nobility 
and thofe of large fortune retained mi- 
nifters of religion, ftyled chaplains^ to offi- 
ciate m their ftead, while others dif-^ 
charged the duty iti their own perfons. 
ft But now fcarce any, whether noble 
or plebeian^ can be found, who either 
perfonally, or by deputy, minifter to their 
houfeholds in things facred *• You 

might 

tt " *Till the breaking out of the civil war in the 
year 1641— -family devotion was kept up all over the 
nation, and the Deity worfliipped by prayer every 
morning and evening \ the mailer of the family (where 
there was no minifter), always officiating therein.". 
Life of Prideaux, p. 61, 62. 

* '^ It is now (fays a writer yet living) about a 
century ago we were mad with pretences to piety; 
for piety it ought not to be caHed. After this reli- 
gious frenzy or mad hypocrify had had its play, we 
returned back to the primitive plan of true reforma- 
tion : But overfliooting the mark, we went into the 
•ther extreme, and ^religion was quite (^ut out of 

£ coun« 
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3ffGTro» might lor^ dwell with them under the 

.• V • 

£cUBe roDf> and not only be at a lofs ta 
determine the ttature of their retigion^ 
but whether they had any at all**. Toe 
if you fet afide a minute formula, calledi 
Joying grace^ before their principal repaft^ 
(which however in the politenefs of th^ 

age 

countenance. Tired of (uch kind of ufurpation, Re- 
Cgion took her (eat a^% and the reign of more re- 
gular equal piety £acceeded, when people thought it a 
duty to worjhtp Gov in their own houfes^ as well as at 
church ; and to be aflured that their prayers fhould 
be offered up to him with uninterrupted affiduity, 
every great family had a chaplain, and every little 
one a ftated time for prayer. This cujiom isJliUohferv^ 
ed infome largefamilies in a few counties in this iingdom ; 
hut the numher upon the whole, I fear^ is fmall: lank 
not happy enough to hear of more than FIVE about Lon^ 
don, and one of them is an archbijhop^s, Hanway's Re- 
flexions, EfTays, &c. London, 1761. 

** a I believe it may be laid down as a certain 
fadl, that no mailer or miflrefs of a family can have 
a true concern for religion, or be a child of God, who 
does not take oare to worfhip God by family prayer. 
Let the obfervation of the fa6l determine." Hart- 
ky*s Oltfervattoos on Man> Vol. II» p. 36. 

§ « As 



% 

t 

age IS much fellen into difufe,. and whea Section 
obferved is ftrangely muttered over §) ; 
time is hardly a trace left of family de- 
vodoa« In the morning they rife, and 
io the evening retire, at kaft in their 

fecial 

§ « As to Ae prafllce ofpnaties^ (ifajrs ^ writer juft 
^f¥i6^) praying oveF tbeif meat till it was cold; this 
being enthufiaftic,. if not hypocritical, we are fallen 
into the contrary extreme, and refining upon tiie too 
great formality of former ^ges, a.re become ^gracelefs 
generation. Gracey as it is vulgarly called, is either 
hot (aid at ally or only /aid. You muft have often ob- 
ferved that the common words. For what we are go^ 
tng to receive the Lord make us thankful^ are hurried 
over as a matter of forhty feldom heard by half the 
company, and never regarded by a quarter of it. 
Even your middling fort of people, whofe fortunes 
give them no title to be lafliionably religious, are 
fafhionable enough in this refpedt. Is not this ab« 
furd? Is it not trifling with the Almighty? We fee 
in this inftance a coldnefs and indifference to religious 
concerns, which is almoft become the^ charafteriftic 
of the nation. It is indeed the conti%^ extreme to 
fuperjlition ; yet it is an evil of fo dangerous a nature, 
that we ought to Jhudder at the thought of it." Han- 
way's Journal of Eight Day's Journey, Vol. I. 
p. 271, 

E a XX Dr. 
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Section focial capacity, as if there were no God in 

X Y • 

the world. And though even a venera-» 
ble clergyman fhould be.prefent, his of- 
ficial fervice would generally not be re- 
quefted ; and to offer it himfelf would 
be deemed, (according to all the efta- 
bliftied laws of politenefs and good 
fenfe) an outrage on decorum^ and a piece 
of fanatic effrontery JJ. 

XX Dr. Prideaux infifted, that pfayef was fo much 
the duty of the clergy, that every one of the order 
fhould not only be diligent in offering it up unto' 
God every morning and evening with his own fami^ 
lyj but that in whatever other family he ihould at 
any time happen to lodge, he ought to tender his fer- 
vices in the fame capacity (if they ihould not be 
otherwife provided), and exhprt the femilytojoin 
with him ; and fliould they refufe to hearken to him 
therein, faid the Do£tor^ let him look on that houfe a$ ' 
unfit for a clergyman to refort tOy and avoid it accordingly^ 
See his life,p* 71, 

How many houfes would lie und^r a clerical inter- 
diction according to this rule I 



SECT. 
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Section 
V. 



SECTION V. 

BUT ftiU it may be. faid, that ^-^Zl'""'^ ^' 
though they fejdom refort to pub^ 
ifC wor/bipy and fcarce difcover any figns ^ 
of religion in their houfes, we eannpt 
hence infer the charge of impiety ; fince 
they may poffibly pra6life their devo- 
tions in privacy. But^?tUowing thisi 
ftill the charge r^ifiains in a high de- 
gree; fbr we are not releafed from one 
duty by performing another. But upon 
what ground can w^ urge this plea in 
their f^YQur^ Do they offer it them- 
felves? No: This wpul4 f?^vour of re- 
lijgious oftentation; from which they 
moft certainly (land exempted §§; and 

many 

§§ " We have in England (fays the Speftator) a 
l^ticular ^afhfulnefs in every thing that i;egards re- 

E 3 ligion. 
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Section many of them in their extreme modef- 
ty, would even blufh to He under a fuf- 
picion of praying to their Father in fecret. 
And indeed the allegation appears im- 
probable from the nature of things; for 
it is hard to conceive the ordinary Con- 
verfation not to receive a tinge from 
habits of private devofion\ and we have 
feen how little this infufion can be dif- 
covered. If it be yet fuggefted, that 
although they omit vocal prayer both in 
their families and retirements, th^ no<> 
withftandkig may be in the habit of 
praying mentally and from the heart: 
I confefs, if this is the cafe, it is w:hat 



ligion. A well-bred man is obliged to conceal any 
ferious fentiment of this nature, and very often to 
appear a greater libertine than he is, that lie may 
keep himfelf in countenance among the men of mode« 
Ourexcefsof modeftymakes us jQiame-faced in all the 
cxercifes of piety and devotion. This humour pre- 
vails upon us daily." Speft, No. 458, 

• ■ • 

z Ifliould 



I fhould have leaft expe6ted of any Stcriwi 

• V. 

thing in the world : It would contradict 

all appearances, which argue a cold, 

grofsy and depreffed genius jn religion; 

and befides I much doubt the poflibility 

of this pretended refinement •-•% So that 

on the whole it feems extremely quefti- 

onable, whether the body of this people 

pt^&ik any kind of devotion, except on 

the feafons, and in the manner, we have 

before obferved t. 

SEC T. 

* ^ There cannot be a more fetal delufipn than 
to fuppofe that religion is nothing but a divine phi-* 
Jofophy in the foul] and that the foregoing theopa- 
thetic affections may exift and flourifh there, though 
they be not cultivated by devout exercifes and expreC- 
iions." Hartley'^ Qbf^rvatioiis on M^n, Vol. II« 

t ** If I ftould not (fays Mr. Wollafton) fay my 
prayers at fuch a certain hour^ or in fuch a certain 
flace and mcmnery this would not imply a denial of 
the exiftence of God^ his providence, or my depen- 
dence upon him : nay, tfiere may be reafons perhaps 
a^inft that particular time, place, manner. But if I 
ibould never pray to him or worfhip him at all, fuch 

E 4 51 total 
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Section 

v. 



SECTION VI. 



^^^(//^fTjUT their negleft of the volume 
-■-^ containing the fum of their Reli-^ 
gion, and to which they a^fcribe Divi^e 
authority, is Angularly aftonifliing. Tlic 
writings of Confucius, and tbe five vch 
lumes^ are held by the moft eonfiderablQ 

part 

a total omiffion wduldbe equivalent to this afiertion, 
T^ere is no God who governs the worldy to be achredl 
which, if there is fuch a Being, muft be contrary to 
truth. Alfo generally and notorioujfy to negled this 
duty (permit me to call it fo), though not 'quite ab- 
ways, wHl favour J if not diredUy proclaim the fame 
untruth. For certainly to warjhip GoD afier this man" 
ner^ is only to worjhip him accidentally, which is to 
declare it a great accident that ffe is worjbifted e^.atty and 
this approaches as near as it is pofjibleioa total t^r 
gle£f. Befide, fuch a fparing and infrequent worihip-^ 
pet of the Deity betrays fuch an habitual difregard of 
him, as will render every religious aft infignificant 
and null," Religion of Nat, Delin. p. 25, Odbvoi 



< 
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part of our Eimpire in the utmoft vene-^ Section 
ration; they are ftudied, commented, 
and appealed to on all occafions; aii4 
^e the ordinary road to reputation and 
power II : And yet t];iey are ojily looked 
upon as the produftions of wijh men. 
The Sha/ier of the Banians % the Zern 

davejla 

I The only way in China, fays Du Halde, that 
leads to riches, honours, and offices, is the ftudy of 
th^ canonical books^ hiftory,the laws, and morality; and 
this fie tells us has been a fundamental conftitution 
of the empire for above 4000 years. See Vol. III. 
p. 63, 64. 

* See an account of this book in Mr. Lord's Dtf" 
covery of the Banian religion^ in the lixth volume of 
iPhurchill's collection of voyages and travels, Shaf- 
ter fignifies the book of the written w»rdy aj[id according 
to the opinion of the Banians, as related by Mr. Lord^ 
wajS delivered by God to Bremaw^ upon the occafton, 
^d in the manner following : 

^. God knowing that ther^ would be but evil go- 
vernment \^ere there was not the eftablifliment of 
his worfhip and fear ; after the world was repleniflied 
anew, bethought himfelf of giving them laws to re- 
ftrain that evil in them that was the caufe of the de^ 
fUuS^on of the former age." 
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Section davella of the Perfees '^'*, and the Karanxi 
VI. ^ 

the Mohammedans, make indeed higher 

preteniioiSLs; 

** Defcending therefore on the mountain AderO'^ 
furbatee^ he called Bremaw to him, and out of a dark 
and dufky cloud, with certain glimpfes of his ^glorj, 
Jie magnified himfelf to Bremaw^ telling him that the 
xaufe why he brought deftruftion on the former age, 
was bec?.ufe they did not obferve the inftru^tions con-» 
tained in the book delivered to Brammon. So deli-^ 
vering a book out of the cloud into the hai»ll of 
Bremawy commanded him to acquaint tiie pecpk 
with thofe things contained therein. So Bremaw 
made known the fan£iions and laws to the di^eried 
generations," See Chap, viii» in Mr, Lord* 

I have quoted this ftory for the fake of its reiem^c 
blance to the account of the delivery of the Latv la 
JIdofes on mount Sinai i from which it was probabh» 
derived, ' 

** The T^endavejia^ or Zend^ fignifics ihofire~kindIer\ 
implying, that all who duly meditated upon it might 
kindle in their minds a true love to God and his holy 
religion. This book Zoroafler feigned to have receiv- 
ed from heaven; and it is ftill preferved in the old 
Perfian language and chara£ler ; and in eyeiy oratory 
and fire-temple, even to this day, there is a copy of it 
kept, out of which, on certain ftated times, the prieih 
read a portion to the people. It contains many things 

whidl 
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pretenfions; but then they are treated S^ectiok 

V X* 

with amfwerable deference* 'Tis here 
oniy> io.this land of fuperior light and 
liberal thinking, I remark this abfurdi- 
ty: A Folume prefonts itfelf, challeng- 
ing a divine original, and proclaiming 
inconceivable and endlefs rewards and 
pimifhments, according to its reception. 
And what is the confequence? After 
an admiflion of its claim, and a formal 
confent with its conditions, it is negli- 
gently thrown afide, and abandoned a 
prey to vermin. I know this is frequent- 
ly the cafe ; for I have a6ted the intel- 
J66tual ipy, have entered their houfes, 
and have noted thefe antiquated records 
caft in foroe obfcure corner, defiled with 

dufl, 

which apparently were copied from the Old Tefta- 
xnent. See Prideaux's Connexion, Vol. I. p. 223, 
to 226, 0£lavOj 1720. And Mr. Lord's Account 
pf the Religion of the Perfees in the fixth volume of 
ChurchiU, 
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Section duft, mangled and rent, and half-dc- 

V J.* 

voiired. And I muft reftrift even this, 
to the houfes of the poor, of the mid- 
dling citizens, and of the vulgar quali« 
t)^ ; for in the palaces of the Grandees^ 
you may make long fearch ere you light 
on the r€licks of ^ BiUe §, 

% I might here congra^ilate the reader on a rc% 
turn of that happ^ ignorance, for idiich a great mo- 
dern philofophic hiftorian celebrates &e tfanes juft 
before th^ Refonpatioii; ^en, if he rightly cofa* 
putes, there were fcarce ten gentlemen in Eu- 
rope who had the BMe. Lapbtpartdes Cbre&ms^ 
vaient dans une ignorancs beureufe^ U 9^ incit ^eut^ 
itrepas en Europe Dix gentilshommes fui euffhn 
la Bible. Sec Volt. Hift. Gen. Chap, cvi^ 
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Section 
VII. 



SECTION VII. 



1 



T is tkerefore not the leaft ftranee, ^-»«^ /«'^ 
that und^r fuch a fpirit of indifFe-'""?'*'^'-*'^ 



1 

rence, they difcover no zeal in propa- 
• gating their religion. For although 
Jthey have an order of men confecrated to 
its fervice, which may feem to argue 
the contrary ; it is to be remembered 
that this order was inflituted many ages 
agOj that it has long been without cre- 
dit^ and is nearly held at prefeut an in- 
cumbrance to the Community. And 
were it not for the plea of prefcription, 
and its political cbnveniency, in all ap- 
pearance it would quickly be abolilhed. 
But fuppofmg its former influence ftill 
to fubfiftj it would chiefly be limited to 

this 
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Section this ifland. And is fo little regard due 
VII. , ^ ^ 

to the reft of the world? Shall no 

meffengers of peace he fent to nations who 

Jit in darJmefi and in thejhadow ofdiMth? 

If they really believed their religion to 

be of infinite importance to mens future 

happinefs, as well as highly conducive 

to their prefent comfort (as they pretend 

it is) ; and poflefled the fentiments of 

common humanity ; they would ply 

every method, they would exhaufb eve-» 

ry refource, in order to communicate the 

glad tidings to every human being. And 

though we fhould allow them in former 

periods to have furnifhed out miffiom of 

this benevolent nature, it will only the 

more condemn their prefent negligence. 

The zeal of their continental brethren^ 

^tis true, carries them over fea and land, 

and even into the heart of our Empire §§wi 

I have 

§§ The Roman Catholics have difplayed much 

more 
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It have feen^ them + at the Empe- Sectiow 

^ VII. 

ror^ palace, but without courting their 
acquaiatance, or attending their minif-^ 
trations, from an unfavourable ppinion 
1 had conceived (I hope unjuftly) of 
their character and intentions. I want" 

ed 

more zeal than the Proteftants in propagating their 
rrfigion. See fome account of their eftablifhments 
for this, purpofe, in Mofheim, EccL Hift. Vol. IV. 
1^ 203, to 206. 

+ The Jefuits, who have chiefly occupied the Chi- 
nefe miffion, feem to be here intended. They firft 
made their way into the empire about the year 1583, 
and having introduced therti&lves at Court^ foon be- 
came the emperor's favourites, by ferving him, it is 
iaid, in every capacity from the higheft to the low- 
eli; down from a minifter of ftate, to a watchmaker 
or a turner. At length their influence was fuch, 
that in 1692, they obtained an edi(ft granting a gene- 
ral toleration in favour of Chriflianity. This how- 
ever was revoked about 30 years afterwards by 
Yong'tching fucceflir to Cam-hi; but was again, in a 
goodmeafure,r6{{:ored by JSurV«-&w^,whoacceded to the 
empire in 1737. See DuHalde, Vol, I. p. 496, to 
504. Moflieim's Eccl. Hift, Vol. IV. p. 218, to 
I20. And Auth. Mem. of the Chr. Church in China, 
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Section ed the knowledge of uncomipted'Chrif-" 

V UL* 

tianity, and impelled by this motiv^ I 
have traverfed the ocean^ fondly iup? 
pofing, that in this fortunate ifland^eve* 
ry common paffenger would be able ahd 
forward to point me to the way offaha^ 
Uon\ But I quickly difcovered my mif-^ 
take; my enquiries meeting with little 
fatisfadtion, and even but feldom being 
entertained with ordinary poUtenefs or 
humanity. ^ 



Section SECTION VIII. 

VIII. 



Englijb tables, fj 



^he luxury of\^ UT pcrhaps they are a nation that 

teach by example of life and manner s. 
HaU then, thou happy people, that haft 
adopted the nobleft mode of inftru^tion, 

by 
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by thvts ixliibitiilg Religion in its reality, ^"v^J®** 
after the World has been fo often abu- 
fed by fanftimoriious fhews and pre- 
tences ! But l^t us try this example in a 
few iilftances.. 

The moft relaxed of our moralifts, 
coniider a temperate ufe of the world as 
effential to a happy life, and demanded 
by the dignity of our nature. But is 
this a quality that makes impreflion on 

Chinefe or an. Indian, upon their en- 
trance into this ifland ? It ought, me- 
thinks, to be a prominent feature, that 
{hould ftrike their earlieft obfervation, 
and charadterize a Religion, that is held 
not to be of this world, and whofe bu- 
finefs is to fubdue every worldly paflion 
and appetite. ' 

N*w I muft own, that from all which 

* 

I hive feen of tjae life and manners of t^is 
people^ I am in no wife imprefled with 

F an 
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Secti6n an idea of fevere mOTality% 1 have ob* 
VIII. 

ferved the luxury of their tables, !irt 

without admiring its difparity with bcA^ 

then abftinence. An Indiin ^ Chinefe 

is fatisfied with his pot of rice iy while an 

Englifhman 

t This is well IcnoiK^ to be the common fbodcf 

the eaft. A Siamefe^ fays La Loubire^ is contented 
with a pound of rice daily, which he gets for a Ear- 
thing at moft, together with a little dried iUh wliith 
cofts him about the fame^ And hence, he o^ierves, 
there is nothing heard in their houfes every night but 
fingihg. See Tom. I. p. io6. W 

Though rice greatly abounds in China, yet ac- 
cording to Navarette, the cheapeft food is that which . 
is called Tou-fu (i. £. pafte of kidney beans )^ and- is 
commonly ufed by all ranks, and by the 'emperor 
hhnfelf.— — That Chinefe, fays he, who has Taurfu^ 
herbs, and rice, wants no other fuftenance,— — 
Twenty ounces may be had for a half-penny. Sec 
Navarette, p, 278, 279. 

This temperate kind of living in the eaft, is no 
doubt chiefly the effeft of climate and fuperftitious 
'opinions, and efpecklly of die do<£b'ine of tranfmi- 
gration, which fo generally prevails in that quarter 
of the world. And at the fame time we may ob- 
fcrve, -Aat the Chinefe at leaft, often ieed morc^;^^ 

if 
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\ 

Englifhman cannot dine Without laying ^^^^".^^ 
the four quarters of the world under 
contribution; and after the materials 
are fumifhed, they muft yet undergo 
many elaborate proceffes before they are 
adapted to a Chriftian palate. So that 
the homely bufinefs of eating has en- 
creafed the number of the fciences, and 
is provided with its train of learned Pro- 
feflfors. 



if not miore luxurioufly than the peQple of Europej 
Sec Du Haide, Vol; JL p. 237* 
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Section 
IX. 



S £ C T I O N IX. 



^.A I 



Uvitj »/ y T is not beneath the dignity of the 

graveft Moralift, fo far to furvey the 
exterior of life, as it refle£ts light upon the 
human character. We will proceed then 
from their tables to their ward-robes. And 
as the matter of drefs depends chiefly on 
cuflom, and cuftom on innumerable af- ^ 
fociations, of which many perhaps (could 
we trace them), would be found rather 
^airi than criminal^ we ought to be re- 
ferved in our cenfures, and ready to al- 
low very different modes to be alike conr 
fiftent with nature d,nd decorum. And 
yet in the prefent cafe, there are fome 
circumftances which ftrike me unfa- 
vourably. In our eaflem world there is 
at leaft a cortfijlemy ?jid dijlindlion in this 

article, *' 



y 



\ 
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article, which I find wanting in this Section 
country • We wore the fame forms of 
drefs with our remote anceftors until the 
late revolution % ; fo that had they re- 
turned to us after a thoufand years inr 
the gai*b of their own times, they w ould 
have been jftill/;ij%^/(9»; which itfeems 
would hardly be the cafe in this ifland 

X This, happened in 1644, when China was fub- 
- dued by tihe Tartars, who introduced their own mode 
of dre&/ What is called fajhiwi is a thing hardly 
known in China, which (obferves our author,) is a 
fign of good order, and the uniformity of the go- 
vernment, even in the moft trifling matters. Sec Du 
Halde, Vol, II. p. 141. 

However it muft be confefled, that the Chinefe carried 
their zeal too far in defence of old cuftoms, when to 
preferve their hair, they levied a war upon their con- 
querors, which coft many of them their heads : For 
as Le Comte properly obferves, however odd they 
might fancy their appearance after lofmg the former, 
a man by lofing his head becomes much more dif- 
figured. The Ru^ajis refigjied their beards, with 
lefs difficulty. See Le Comte, Tom, L p. 290, 291. 
Voltaire's Hiftory of the Ruffian Empire, Part L 
Ch. X. 

F3 in 
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SftctibW in i thoufaiid days. Befides^ in moft 
>^ii^V^W parts of the eaft, every clafs of citizens 
ate in general diftindlively baiited}\ ; but 
fuch confufion of rank prevails here, 
that if a true gentleman or fubftat\tial 
merchant are at all diftingtiifhable> it b 
chiefly by the plainnefs of their ajpparel, 
their humanity, and good fenfe. NoW 
this common fantafticalnefs, and vanity 
of appearance, in the moft candid coh- 
ftru6lion, argues a great levity in the 
. jiationjd character. 

Magnificence And if wc iufpeft their magnificent 

in boufes and • i ti i • r 

equipage, jnanlions, with all their lumptuous ap- 

w 

II All kinds of colours are not indifFerently al- 
lowed to the Chinefe, None but the emperor and 
the princes of^ the blood may wear yellow habits. 
Sattin with a red ground is affefted by certain man- 
darins on days of great folemnity, but they are com- 
monly drefled in black, blue, or violet. The com- 
mon people are generally clad in dyed cotton, ei- 
ther blue or black. See Du Halde, Vol. 11. 
p. 142. 

^;; 4 pendages, 
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pcndages, ft is difijcult to iqa^in^ them Sectiom 
tU^ tiPrtf ^ffiT^Mgeri and pilgrims upon efirih. 
Xh^ Chinefc in this point of compari- 
fon Rjlght be thought ^ race of pigmies, 
and of an exemplary lowlinefs of fpirit§. 
Nor is it a fingle refidence that will fa- 
tisfy a perfon of rank or fortune ; nay, 
the petty tradefman muft have his vilk, 
in order to unbend from bufmefs and 

» • ■ 

difplay his /////e State '^ while the^opulent 

§ "TheChinefe," fays DuHalde, "love to be clean 
and neat in their houfes, but thi^y have none very 
magnificent ; their ftileof archite<9iire is not at all ele- 
gant, and they have no regdlar buildings but the em« 
peror's palaces, public edifices, towers, triumphal 
arches, the gates and walls of the great cities, piers, 
caufeways, bridges, and pagods. The hou/is ofpri" 
vate perfons are very plairtyfor they have no regard to any 
thing hut ufefulnefs.** 

^ The houfes of the nobility and richpeople^ if compared 
imth 9tirsy do not deferve to be mentioned \ it would be 
an abufe of the term to give them the name of paa- 
laces, they being nothing but a ground-floor raifed 
fbmewhat higher than common houfes.'* Du Halde, 
Vd. II. p. 144, to 146.. 

F 4 merchant 
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Section merchant emulates the prime Nobility 
of the land. And if we caft an eyd on thek 
vehicles and retimes j the confufion ftiU 
multiplies, and we may eafily miftake a 
gambler for B. lordy and a courte%an for a lady 
of quality. And thus m their tables^ drefs^ 
houfes^ and equipage^ all order is deftroyed, 
and not only good morals but found 
polity equally violated. 

How far thefe extravagancies fhoudd v 
be reftrained by fumptuary laws, I pre- 
fume not to determine. Liberty is a 
tender thing, and the liberty of Britons 
the tendereft of all ; and would no doubt 
be at an end, and the Conftitution fub- 
verted, if they enjoyed not the noble 
privilege of ruining themfelves. But 
let them be content \yith thiSi* without 
taxing the honeft tradefman in fupport 
of their folly, or infulting him when 
he waits upon them oftner with his 

M 
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juft dttnands, than fuits with their afFe6t- Sigio|i 
ed delicacy. For fuch things I find are 
foniitimes heard of in this land of Chrif- 
tians! 



!!S: 



SECTION X. Section 

X. 



?- • 



B 



UT what is ftill more Azgitious^ ne ie^fjntfi 

qfa/l ranks* 

and the fcandal of their country, 



is the Ihocking lewdnefs that has infe£l- 
cd all ranks t; and under the gentle 

name 



^ ' t " The lewdnefs— of thefe weftern kingdoms^ 
is now rifen to fuch a height, as almoft to threaten 
utter confufion. Men glory in their fhame, and pub- 

" licly avow what in former ages was induftrioufly con- 
cealed.**— —7-" The fins of this kind are, for the 

^ moft part^ joiiwd widi'ldoiatry in the prophetical 
writings^ and Qiade the tfp^ thereof. So that the 
.open and avowed pradice of them is an open renun- 
ciation of our allegiance to God and Chrift; and, 

r agreeably to this, is the principal caufe wh^jo numy per^ 

!r fins rijeSf rrotakd religion. But^ if we renounce 

oa( 
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SicTioH name of gallantry^ is the rage of; tlw 
fafhionable world. Not even the laaac- 
tity of marriage is an effe6tual bar to 
this licence, which is often indulged at 
the expence of honour, fortune, and 
domeftic quiet. Nay, there is one dr- 
cumftance, which to a Chinefe would 
appear incredible ; multitudes of the fex, 
in fpite of their natural modefty, hawk 
their perfons in public, to the difgrace 
of all civil order, as well as to the axinoy'- 
ance of virtue. What a contraft to tiiie 
decency a id referye of our manners! 
Such feminine outrage is unknown to 
our empire, where, amidft its prodigious 
numbers, a female is feldom to be ob- 
served ^•'*. 

This 

bur allegiance and covenant, we can be no longer 
tinder the proteftion of God," Hartley's Obi! 00 
Man, Vsol. il. p. 447, 448, • 

^' I muft ©bferv^ ftys Nawette, that having gool 

throu{ii 
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This endnnoxis debauchery is in good Sbcjiow 

2%.* 



mcafure to be attributed to their public 
amufettients ; their affemblies and the- PuMif amuft. 
atres in particular. What can more in- 
flame the libidinous paffions than pro- 
niifcuoiib dancings Which conftitutes f^ 
chief drticle of diflipation ? And what; , 
fanftuaries of virtue muft be their Gar^ 
dens and Rotundos^ where the fexes faun- 
ter and converfe without reftraint ? And 
ihall we afcribe thofe mummeries called 
Mafquerades^ to effrontery or modefty? 
And as folly is delighted with change, 

through a great part of Hang-cheu (the capital of Che- 
Hang) with my two companions, the throng of people 
was fo great that we could fcarce make way through 
the ftreets. We faw not one woman though we 
looked about very carefully, only to be fatisfied of 
the great retirement of the fex in this empire, JVmId 
to GoJj fays he, the hundredth part of it were obferved 
among us fiber Chri/lians ! Navarette in Churchill, 
p. i8, 19. • 

The lame is faid to be the cafe in Pekin. S.ee 
Pu Halde, Vol, L p. 113. 

they , 
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Section they will at other times pra6tife games 

\y^>r^ which powerfully tend to irritate the 

malignant part of our nature : Anger, 

avarice, revenge, and defpair, being ufu- 

ally their concomitants or effefts +• And 

* 

what may poflibly feem ftrangeft of all,, 
moft of thefe pq/iimes are too fublime fojp 
the vulgar y and are referved iovperfonscf. 
quality J great officers' of Jtate^ and polHi 
Jhafpers. 

fitSia^e. But perhaps the firft in influence and 
fuppofed dignity among thefe fafhion- 
able entertainments, are the exhibitions 

+ This difpoiition togambling was remarkable in 
our German anceftors, and is defcribed by Tacitus 
in the following very lively maner: 

Aliam (quod mirere) fobrii inter feria exercent,"-;. 
tanta lucrandi perdendive temeritate, ut cum omiiia 
defccerunt, extremo ac noviffimo jadu de libertate ct • 
de corpore contendant. Vidhis voluntariam fervi- 
tutem adit, quamvis junior, quamvis robuftior, alli^ 
gari fe'ac'venire patitur, ea eft in re prava pervicacia: 
ij)fi fidem vocant, Pe Mor. Geon. - 

of 
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of the ftage; which at length it feems is Ss^iok 
become a fchool of virtue. And the fe- 
cret of its art is truly admirable* It is 
not fb mui:h in changing the charadlers 
of men, as the nature of things; which 
at firft, fight indeed appears a more dif- 
iiciilt enterprize ; but then its accom- 
pliftiment muft in proportion be the 
more honourable. For inftance, in 
thefe theatrical mtrroursj luft and revenge 
are transformed into gallantry and fpi- 
rit ; pride into dignity ; ambition into 
greahiefs of mind : And, on the other 
hand, honefty becomes fimplicity 

« 

j knowledge, pedantry ; humility, mean- 
pefs; and religion fanaticifm: And 
[thus the transformation is reciprocal* 

Now who does not fee, that the whole 
[tnifinefs lies, not in teaching men virtue, 

mt in teaching them, T'hat they are vir- 
is already ? A difcovery no doubt at 

)ncf iurprizi^g and agreeable. But I 
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Section few I angi catching the theatrical conta^ 
""' gion, and fpoitmg with a fubjea voy 
ferious in its confeqijences* While a 
fet of Jcaramouches ?ure pla5riug their ani- 
ticks^ a^d utteriog their hpmjbaO:^ a fpi^ 
rit of levity is contra6l:ed> rojjiaatic|d^^ 
formed, every moral principle conr^ptsd^ 
and the whole cDCpnomy of Itfe 4iftuji>- 
^d. The prudent jpajrent and fober citi- 
zen fee and lament the ravages j^de 
fooleries produce, in individuals jfirft 
and remotely in fociety at largfe. And^ 
Ihould it be alleged in their d^fence^ 
that good documents and morplitjiej aB 
interfperfed ; I would obferve, that thij 
is fparingly done, and for the mofl; 
merely to adorn a villain, or difgrace a 
man of virtue. 

I 



I 
I 
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Sbctiok 
Xi. 



SECTION XI. 



S 



UGH are the the fchook into MoJem edu^ 

cation, 

which the young gentry ase early 



initiated ; for their preparatory ftudies 
are quickly dispatched. A fmattering of 
a dead language or two, which is often 
loft in a few years ; and a very moderate 

.acquaintance with one or two living 

• • " c 

ones, is generally the extent of their 

^admmq.tical learning. But fuppofing 

•a young gentleman to have proceeded 

ta fome literary proficiency, his acqui- 
.fidons haiv^i? *no relifh of Chriftianity ; 

th?y are rmade chiefly from heathen daffies 
^(as they are ftiled), and a few chrillian 

authors who have ibrmed themfelves 
rupon thefe models. And this is deemed 
-the moft refined mode of inftruftion, 

and infinitely preferable to a dull ftudy 

of 
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Se^ion of divinely-'infpired writings, or of others 

V^vx-^ derived from them, which would oidy 

ferve to deprave the tafte, give a low 

tum of thinking, and utterly difqualify 

for the world. 

rbi ivorh of And here again I cannot forbear 

Confucius ^ 

3^^'^j^l^/^^obferving the much higher efteem in 
which the Chinefe hold the works of 
Confucius, which (next after the ele- 
ments of their own language) they put 
into the hands of youth to be learnt fy 
heart J -^ as preliminary to all their futui? 
ftudies and profpedts; being judged 
equally neceflary to form a Scholar aiwl 
a Mandarin, and the latter in confe* 
quence of the former. And can any 
one imagine they would, value them 
lefs if they thought them of divine a* 
tra6lion ? Wotld they condudc thxBk, 
purely on that accoiint, deprived df i^l 

tWri 

* 6«e Du Halde, Vol. HI. p. 3, 
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their former excellencies, and merely Section 
calculated to produce fools and obfcure VmO^^ 
citizens ? This doubtlefs is a ftrain of 
-logic peculiar to this^ Country, which 
I find ftands diftinguifhed for a fingylar. 
caft t)f reafoning, as well as for every 
other fpecies of originality. The Bible, 
it feems, has the, misfortune not to have 
been compofed by a Philofopher. 

- But let us return to our young; Gen- t:^^ fcrioui 
tleman. Before he is well efcaped from^^^^*«*« 
his grammatical tutors, he is put into 
the hands of three learned Profeffors of 
much greater importance, who are to 
ftiape, and accoutre, and introduce him 
gracefully, into the world. The dancing-^ 
rnq/ier indeed is often engaged before 
the child enters upon his Latin ; but this 
is a point of chronology of no confe- 
quence. Here then lies the ferious part 
of his education ; the reft is but a tri- 

G fie. 
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Section fle. He may prove i^ foci ^tis true, and 
^XVN-/ a profligate ; but what then ? He will 
know how to drefs well, affume an air, 
and be admired at an affembly ; and 
this will be fufficient recommendation 
with all reafonable and well-bred peo- 
ple. 

Fimjbinsof And now he has only to fkim over a 

. education. 

No-viis and choicc fct of Novels and Romances^ and 

romances, ' 

the works of two or t\vrtt fqPmnable in- 
fidels, to be very decently equipped. 
*Hc will then be fully entitled to admif- 
fion into the beft companies, where ha 
will fee exemplified all that he has been 

4 

learning, and find proper opportunities 
to difplay his own abilities, which muft 
no doubt greatly promote his progrefs. 
But nothing will more efFe6lually do 
this, than a diligent attention to the 
7^^^^AUA. Dramay whofe mrrours of life (as we be- 
fore obferved) will refleft him more 

amiable 
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: to himfelf, cofivertifig his foi- ^crton 
Wes into excellencies, and his vices into ^.^'V^i' 
Tirtues, If he alfo occafionally vlfit 
irotkeh ^nd gaming-boufes^ and the ^ver-Bnibtii, 
fons of the- Httf^ it will mightily conduce *^"* *''• 
to hts purpofe; for, though they may 
happen to coft him his health, for- 
tune and charafter, they w'lU add to h'a 
ktmvtedge of the world, which is th« 
great defideratmn of a Gentleman. And 
if he is ambitious to unite every poffible 
advantage, he may contrive, by Healing 
now and then an interval from thefe 
Tarious avocations,, to trot a few terms at f^ep'v^fi^ 
one of the learned univerfities, whichj^*' "•**"■- 
with due care would do him no harm, 
and might chance to help his credit with 
Jratigers 

An4 thus having fumilhed himfelff««*»/r<* 
with all the learning and elegant ac- 
complifhments of his own Country, 
G 2 . what 



1 
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Section what remains, but that he betake' 

XI. 
v^"Y>i-' felf to his travels, in order to gleaii up 

the excellencies of other nations ? And 
though he fhould miftake their fop- 
jieries for fuch, 'tis no matter ; he may 
import them fafely; not one in a thou- 
fand will perceive the difference. But 
his great object will be to pick up curi- 
ous notions concerning morals, religion, 
and government, that may ferve (if 
poffible) more thoroughly to convince 
his dear countrymen, that they are the 
mereft impofitions upon the reafon and 
liberties of mankind. This when fct 
off with a thoufand foreign embellifh- 
ments in his perfon and addrefs, muft 
furely at once recommend him to their 
tafte and judgment, and may poflibly 
♦ obtain him a feat in the fenate. 

^l^a'^' Such is the education of a fine gentle- 
w«»J"£i. man, and fuch his flattery of himfelf, 

which 
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is too often realized by fuccefs. Section 
•And yet a coxcomb is by no means the ^^^y^ 
natural growth of the ifland; it is a 
^r«(/ production, which requires warm- 
er funs, or hot-beds at home, to bring it 
to maturity. The native genius of 
Britons is plain and fenfible, and rarely 
becomes affected or foppifh, unlefs fo- 
phifticated by art or foreign infufions. 
Wrong methods of education, and inju- ., ;; 

dicious travel, have greatly contributed 
to corrupt the national charadter. 



Section 

SECTION XII. XII. 

BUT their method of training up Female tjn. 
catian. 
young ladies, if not more im- 
moral, which would feem impoflible, 
is however more abhorrent from the 
euftoms of our empire. Perhaps we 
G 3 Jiavc 
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« * 

Section have ftrained too far our ideas of fo- 
XH. 

minme modefly) aEtd k is probaide, t^at 
an occafional intercourfc of tiie fex^es, 
Avith carttion and rrfcrve, would con- 
tribute to their mutual improvement. 
Bvrt in this, a« in other infiances, we 
have not duly attended to the do^iinc 
of our philofopher laid down in hk 
immutable Medium.^ And yet methinks, 
of the two extremes, we have adopted 
the fafer. If the graces of perfon and 
a cultivated underftanding are fuper- 
added .to Virtue, it will appear indeed 
the more like itfelf ; but at any rate 
let Virtue be fecured. It is on this 
principle, that our females are excluded 
from all converfe with the other fex, 
prior to their marriage ; which is con- 
trafted too without their advice^ or a 

t The fecond canonical book of Confucius t% 
jcalled. See Du Haldq^ Vol, III. p, 306, 
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fingJiC interview with the intended par- ^^^^^ 
ty. And when tbey are conduced to 
their new Jiomc, with abundance of 
ceremony, it is but a fplendid paffagc 
from one prifon to another.^ This is 
-doing violence to nature, and is too fe- 
vere to be endured. But Aere I obferve, 
that no fooner c^n the IMe tnlfs fcram- 
ble round the room, than fhe is taken 
from under her mother's eye, and placed 
m fome f alhionable feminary, where 
inftead of her duty to God, a true mo- 
defty of temper and carriage, with the 
ufeful arts of domeftic life, fhe is ufual- 
ly inftru6led in the whole fyftem of 
coquetry. After a due time fpent mi^er 
* this difcipline, {he is introduced into 
the world, for a Jinijhing of her educa- 
tion. And having whirled awhile in 
its giddy circles, her head turns, aud 

G 4 {he 

X Du Haldc, Vol, II. p. 203-7. 
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Section (he fancies herfelf, if not a primitive 
Chriftian, at leaft a perfe6i:ly accom- 
plilhed lady : And fhe will often per- 
fift. in the fame rounds of diffipation, 
notwithftanding the remonftrances of. 
an unfortunate hufband. If we con- 
fider this, we fhall not much wonder 
to find fo many young men in this 
country averfe to the marriage-ftate. 



Section 

xiil. SECTION- XIII, 



vittvofthe x^UT enough of female education. , 
///>/. Jj Let US now caft an eye ^upon 

their two univerfities, where it is or- 
dinary for youth defigned for the learn* 
ed profeflions, and not unyfual for 
young gentlemen of quality, to pafs a 
few years. In revenues and exterior 
fplendour, they are perhaps fuperior 

to 
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to any in the world ; and their original Sectiow 

^ ' ^ xni. 

laws and ftatntes feem in general to be v^>r«^ 
wifely £ramed. China has no eftablilh- 
ments exa6i:ly fimilar ; but then the ne nvboie 

Cbinife em* 

whole Empire is an Univerfity, Every /^j^ *«• 
hamlet is a college ; and there are few 
houfes of moderate wealth but retain a 
domeftic tutor. In many places a fmall 
neighbourhood agree to fend their chil- 
dren twice a month to a common hally 
there to try their abilities upon a fub- 
]e6t, or thefisj which every head of a fa- 
mily propofes in his turn, and likewife 
. determines upon the merits of their fe- 
veral produdlions. Twice a year, all 
the youth in the Empire, in their re- 

fpeftive diftrifts, are called before a 

« 

Mandarin^ who marks out the beft quali- 

■>■» 

fied; thefe are again examined by his 
next ftiperior, and as many as pafs this 
fecond fcrutiny are referved for a third, 
which is had twice in three years before 

a Liter ato^ 
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^VTTT^'' a Literato^ particularly commHficffiied) 
and fent from the Capkai fer this ptir^ 
pofe. And 'tis at this tbsie ttihat the 
fuccefsful candidates) tvho ajpe limited 
to fifteen out of every four hundred, 
are admitted to their Jirji degree. Oike 
in three years, all who have attained 
this honour^ appear before another 
learned tribunal, confifting of the great 
officers of the province and two prefi- 
<ientS) as candidates for their fecorid 
degree, which is conferred on no more 
than fix out of every thoufand. And 
now there remains only to p^fs the im- . 
perial examination^ to arrive at the third 
and higheft dignity. The Emperor 
himfelf propofes the thejisj and is fup- 
pofed to be the Judge on this occaQon** 

The 

♦ This examination is committed to the Han-tin 
[or Mef dQSi§rs tfthe empire']^ but ftyled impemrl^ be- 
caviTe it is made under the immediate infpe<Sian aad 

controul 
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The candidates arc ufually five or fix Section 
thoufand; about three hmidred fucceed, 
who are thence deemed qualified^ for 
the higheft offices in the ftate. 

The greateft rigour is obferved in 
moft of thefe examinations. They are 
held hi large halls divided into fmall 
apartments for the feveral candidates, 
who are barely fupplied with imple- 
ments for writing. Guards are pofted 
at every avenue. In this fituation the 
Undents frame their competitions ; and 
at the time appointed, the Mandarins 
proceed to determine upon their merits ; 

controul of the emperor himfelf. See Du Halde, 
P- 12-13. 

Thefe Han-lm were themfelves called to a feverc 
examination by the Emperor Cam-hi^ upon his ob- 
ierving their negleft of ftudy, their eagernefe for 
preferment, and the general decay of learning in the 
empire \ feveral of them were degraded^ and difmifled 

and 
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Section and ihould any artifice be difcovered, fuch 
^^^^Y^^ as fignifying the name of the author, 
or any , other way of procuring favour, 
the offender would be feverely punilli- 
ed. And thus a fon of the meaneft 
peafant ftands as fair for his degrees, 
and of obtaining the higheft prefer- 
ments, as a defcendant of the mod 
honourable houfe. § 

■ 

It appears then, that thefe degrees arc 
not merely literary, but fo many fteps 
to political offices : So clofely has our 
adniirable conftitution united theory 
with pra6lice ! Whereas in this coun- 
try, a man may be even a DoSiory with- 
out any qualification, real or fuppofed, 
rhi manner of {or Public fervice. Their Univerfities 

conferring de- 

%tUs ^^^'^^^^ three degrees; the fame in 
number, and nearly in title, with ours. 

The 

§ See Du Halde upon the ftudies, &c. of die (^jf 
jiefc, VoL III. p. I— 14, 



grees tn 

mmvir 
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The firft is obtained in the fpace of Section 

XIII. 
four years, with a refidence of about 

four or five months in a year, unlefs 
the ftudent prefer a longer term ; but 
in general, he JlrlSlly obferves the fta- 
tute, and fpends the reft of his time 
more agreeably to his humour. In this 
period, he undergoes feveral examina- 
tions, which are now for the moft part 
grown merely formal and nugatory, 
and by a ftr anger might be miftaken 
for a banter upon learning. A fmatter- 
ing in Greek and Latin, to which is 
commonly added a tafte in philofophy, 
without any found knowledge of mo- 
rals, or the laws and religion of his 
country, will entitle the candidate to 
proceed bachelor of arts. If he is ambi- 
tious of higher honour, he has only to 
fpin out another period of three years, 
of which he need not fpend above fix 



months 
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Section months at his college, and thus^ after 
XIII. . . 

\^^V^^ a few more idle formalities, he com- 
mences mq/ier of arts; with as little 
knowledge as he had before*. And as 
to the do6torial degree, it is generally 
either a pure compliment, or beftowed 
with little examination or merit, and 
therefore with little honour. Nay, fo 
lightly is this higheft literary dignity 
held, that it is become an article of 
traffic in the Northern part of the 
Ifland at leaft, where many a dunce 
and coxcomb is belied at a fmall ex** 
pence. 

rbeir diforder I muft own thcTC is nothing I have 

and ivant of 

difcipiine. j^et with which has more difappointed 
my expeftations, than thefe celebrated 
eftablilhments. Their inattention to 
learning is their leaft grievance. And 
what indeed can be expe6led from a 
body of youth left almoft without con- 

4 troul. 
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\ 

trouL and many of them of birth and Sficnow 

^ . XIII. 

fortune, but that their morals will keep \^^>r^J 
pace with their ignorance ? Where is 
the wonder if their colleges are con- 
Tcrted into taverns, and their ftudies 
into revels ? And I fear that in thefe, 
and many other refpecfts, the licentiouf- 
nefs of the age is copied, and poffibly 
with improvements. To vie with a mo- 
dern gentleman, feems the ambition and 
chief ftudy of a young collegian ♦ 

Such is the diforder that prevails in neirgovtr^ 

nors cenfurtd, 

thcfe feminaries, which probably in 
part arifes from the inveteracy of the 
evil itfelf, and partly from the negli- 
gence or incapacity of their fupcriors. 
I had conceived highly 'tis true of thefe 
grave gentlemen, and in my queft after 
Chriftian wifdom, approached them 
with the veneration of a man about to 
confult an dracle ; but (like other ora- 
cles) 
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Section cles") I found them either dumb« or 

XIII. ^ ^ r . r r^ * 1 T 

v^^v^w^ their refponlcs unlatisraCTory. And I 
foon perceived^ that I had miftaken 
their charafter ; that their objeft ^vas 
neither religion nor learning, but like 
wife men to eat and drink well, and doze 
in comfortable indolence. 

Bowtbey It is therefore no wonder, that m 

migbt be ufi" 

/•^' fuch a ftate of corruption, thefe com- 

munities contribute little to enlighten 
and benefit mankind. Yet how might 
a fociety of literati j in their circumftan- 
ces, exempted from vulgar cares, and 
with all the means of knowledge in 
their hands, (befides difcharging the 
great truft of education,) affift the friends 
of virtue confli6ting in the world, by 
fupplying them with fit arms againft 
their enemies, and thus fhew them- 
felves their true allies from the banks 
of the CV?w and the ^j/ Yea, ^low might 
I the7 
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they, in the bdfom of thefe retreats, plan Section 

^^ /*^ . xm. 

and accompUfh noble works, which, in 
fpite of every hoftile aflault, fhonld re* 
main everlaftihg monuments to the ho-* 
nour of found learning and religion ! In- 
ftead of this j they generally either employ 
their leifure to no purpofe, or in amuf- 
ing the public occafionally with poetic 
ejFufions, with trivial erudition, and with 
as milch Ghriftianity as will leave it to be 
underftood that they are not in earnejl. 
Did I fay they amufed the public ? Ra- 
ther, they are funk below its notice; 
nor do they appear anxious for its ef- 
teem, further than their revenues are 
concerned. They are a fufficient thea- 
tre to themfelves ; and the little ftudy 
left amongft them feldom looks beyond 
t]|eir own walls. Even the national 
hiftory and laws are fcarcely attended to 
(though in the latter inftance a noble 
effort has been lately made in one of 

H the 
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S«cTxoN the univerfities ^) ; nor have they any 
inflitution for the training of a public 
fpeaker, which might be particularly 
expe6led, if we confider the high noti-* 
ons of liberty common in this country, 
and the freedom of its government. It 
would feem then, on the whole, that 
however thefe feminaries flouriftied in 
former times, they are, at prefent, nei-^ 
ther to be celebrated for Religion, nor 
good Learning. 



Section SECTION XIV. 

XIV. 



A ftriaure X.TOR has their Royal Society ({q 
ml Society. X ^ called becaufe founded by one 
of their Princes) lefs deviated from fts * 
original inflitution. It was eftablifhed 

for 

♦ Probably the late Judge Blackftone's Commea- 
lAries on the Laws <)f England are hero intended. 



for the promotion *of natural fcience, Smtioh 

wAJL V • 

and for the beft part of a century was 
juftly held in high eftimation. Its firll 
members, and their immediate fuccefforsi 
were natural philofophers in the trueft 
fenfe ; they laid the foundation of ex- 
perience, and, by mathematical reafon^ 
itig, ere6led noble fabrics of knowledge, 
which our Eaftem world has beheld 
with admiration. "Their enquiries, fince, 
appear to have been lefs fuccefsful, and 
often . to have defcended from the 
important to the trivial, and fometimes 
to have degenerated into the ludicrous : 
Whether it. is, that Nature is exhauft^ 
cd, and fo the work being done, it re- 
mains only to play; or that the human 
mind has attained its limit ; or, which 
is more likely, that we are apt to flack- 
en and grow weary in every laudable 
purfuit : However, it is certain that the 

H 2 Society 



/ 

• 
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Section Society has often departed fix>m its phi* 

.aI V • 

lofophic charadter, and from the con- 
templation of the ftars (looped to the 
chace of butterflies, and the picking up 
of cockle-fhells. Could the illuftrious 
Newton look down from the Empyrean 
upon his inglorious fons in fuch frivo- 
lous occupations, they might provoke 
his fmile; fcarcely wotild they merit 
his indignation. The le^timate end of 
philofophy is not a puerile amufement, 
or a low gratification of vanity or interr 
eft ; but the glory of the Creator^ difplay- 
cd in juft and extenfive furveys of his 
works. Even the greateft difcovery in 
nature would be of little value, without 
this ultimate reference : And I would 
gladly fuppofe that fuch a reference was 
originally intended in this, and other 
fimilar inftitutionS in Europe, founded 
about the fame period, and which feem 
to have dwindled in like manner. 

SEC- 
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Section 
XV- 



SE G T I O N XV- 

LE T us now endeavour to form a rrajjfifion to 
* a general 

fketch of the literary ftate of the '^ll^ '£'/'' 

nation at large, and efpecially of thdr^pfj/Jlf^'^' 

philofophical and religious opinions, fo 

far as may feeni neceffary to our de- 

fign. 

The novel and romance has been the i^o'veU and 

Romances* 

fpecies of compofition njoft in vogue 
for half a century, and may be juftly 
reckoned ^mong the chief caufes of the 
general depravity. In Chma^ they are 
defigned to illuftrate fome inftance of 
pni4ence or virtue, and arc conduced 
without any offence to the ftrifteft de*- 
corum ^ ; whereas in this Ifland, they 

H 3 are 

* ^ The Cbincfe novels are generally full of in-^ 
^u£Uon, containing maxims very prp^r for the 

reformation 
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Section are commonly founded upon the moft 

A V • 



violent paflion in our nature^ which 
they tend to inflame by an artful feries 
of lewd adventures, and fafcinating de- 
fcriptions. I have lately feen a /arragq 
of this kmd ; in itfelf too low for cen-^ 
fure, and which I only notice in relation 
to the national charafter. Under the 
thin pretext of fentimental refinement| 
it is calculated, \yith more efFe6l, to taint 
the imagination, and corrupt the heartt ; 
and this novel is ftill in fafhion. The 
Sterns, author is by fpme extolled as a pihilan-» 
thropift, and even as a philofopher; 
Kpr my part, I will venture to pro^ 

jiounce 

reformation of manners, and almoft always recom- 
mending the praftice of fome •virtue.*' Du Haldet 
Vol. III. p. 113, 

t " The grofs appetite of love . becomes moA 
dangerous, when it is elevated, or rather^ indeed^ iSf" 
gulfed by fentimental pajjion.^* Gibbons' Decline and 
Fall of the Rom. empire. Vol. I« p. 328. ^Dublii^ 
id. O^YO.] 
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nounce him a villain and a hypocrite: &ectioh 

XV V • 

fince, in fpite of his efFufions of hur 
manity, he that wantonly ftabs the 
morals of his country is a villain ; and 
he is ^ a hypocrite, if, under fuch a con- 
du6t, he makes pretenfions to benevo- 
lence : And how he came to be mif- 
taken for a philofopher, I am at a lofs 
to determine. Even to have produced 
fuch an author, would be fome difgrace 
to a community ; as it could hardly be 
fuppofed to have happened, where 
morals and decency were had in repu- 
tation; but that he fhould generally be 
read and applauded, evinces the profli-i 
gacy of the public manners* I own 
he is among the vileft of his clafs ; but 
if the beft of them may be allowed in-'^ 
dulgence, it is only in the hands of 
perfons of difcernment, and eftablifhed 
jnqral^ ; for^ notwithftandmg a variety 

W 4 of 
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SicTioK of juft obfcrvation, with frequent 
s^Y^ii/ ftrokes of genuine nature and wit, ftill 

their generd tendency is unfavourable 

to virtue. 

Vtb^t^^i ^^^ fuppofing we fhould grant (what 
^^dfr7J^be is ufually pleaded iji behalf of thefp 

frevalenceof . ^ i i r t 

thu fpiciis of compofitiops), Uhat they are harmlefs and 

eomfofition. 

(imujing ji£lions ; yet their general preva-r 
Icnce difcovers a ftrange frivolity in the 
national chara6ler. Imagination is an 
inferior faculty, and pught not to be 
indulged at the expence of reafon, which 
can only be fatisfied with a contempla-r 
tion of realities. But reafon it feems is 
a ferious thingy whofe exercife ca^s for 
attention, and attention requires fome 
effort, all 5V'hich is happily avoided by 
taking up an innocent novelj which may 
furely be read, as it was written, without 
thinking. This fuits extremely well wit^i 

the 



the fine gentlemen and ladies^ whofe Sbctxok 
grand obje6t it is^ to Ihe and die whheut 
reJUdtion. And therefore they are every 
where provided with (lore of thefe 
empty volumes^ which may ferve oeca-r 
fionally for a winteri^vpning^s entertain-p 
n>ent9 if by a fad mifchanee they are 
deprived of theatres and affembUes ; and 
for light Summer readings in their excurfi-f 
pn? to the pohte watering-rplaces. 
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Sectiom 
XVI. 



B 



U T entirely to f^tisfy the prevail- Modem 

brenj'ttj 

ing tafte, ^n atjthor muft be briefs 



^s well as gay and lively* Inftead of 
the huge volumes of their forefathers, 
he muft treat them with a fmart duode^ 

fimo\ 



10§ 
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Sbction clmo ; and this too muft be minced very 

A. V !• 



Periodical 
ifajifts. 



fmall, by divifiom zadjub-dtvifionsy to hu- 
mour the queafy palate of a polite read- 
er. Hence the prefent race of faftiion- 
able authors generally appear m this 
minute form\ nay, fometimes they have 
fo far defcended from their dignity, as 
to compofe Jingle Jheets for the public 
edification; which being duly handed 
up in a morning, might enable even 
the fair fex to be improving their un- 
derftandings, and infpedting their man- 
ners, 'while they are fipping their tea, 
or bufy at their toilette. It was in this 
method that one of their moft cele-^ 
Addiion. brated writers infinuated his fpecula^ 
tions ; and by his moralizing turn, his 
exquifite humour, and his delicate 
railleries, fet off with all the graces of 
language, endeavoured to corre6t the 
foibles, and refine the manners of his 
countrymen. And fince his tirpc^ I am 

z infonnedi 
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informed^theBritiihroughnefs has been ISjictioh 

XVL 

gradually foftening, to which he feems v^v^ 
to have chiefly contributed* But whe- 
ther his labours, on the whole,, have 
been favourable to Ghriftianity, I am 
not very certain; his pi6lures of life 
carry fo much attradlion, and his cen-r 
fures of vice are fo extremely gentle, 
that it appears doubtful, whether the 
temptations he prefents are not ftronger 
than his antidotes. 

Others have followed him in the 
fame line, with various degrees of merit 
and fuccefs. Vifions, Allegories, Eaftern 
ftories, and in Ihort, every agreeable vehi- 
cle has been employed by thefe ingenious 
^flayifts to entertain and improve the 
3.ge. There are befides, innumerable ^'^/*>ww- 

ledge inter ' 

periodical publications, that fkim ^^^'^%^rtmetb9dl 
all fubje6ls, difFufing a flight general , 
jiotipn of things, which^ ifitanfwerno 

othfer 
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Section other puq)6fe, however, fwells the 
V^V^W mind with conceit, and renders it averfc 
to real knowledge. Hence it is, that we 
find numbers who fanfy themfelves 
profound philofophers, moralifts, and 
divines, from Ihreds and fragments col- 
le6led in defultory pamphlets, without 
any ferious ftudy of nature, of them- 
felves, or of that volume which they 
profefs to be the repofitory of heavenly 
wifdom* 

In this jn^nner it has happened, 
th&t under a pretence of facilitating the 
acquifition of knowledge and virtue, the 
fimple people ^rQ trifted with, and tan-^ 
talized, in their moft important interefts* 
wifdom unat' To be Icamcd without ftudy, and virtu- 

tainabU'witb' 

out ifort. Qus without effort, is certainly too hard 
even for Britifh ingenuity. Whether 
the levity of the age is the caufe, or 
confequence, of thefe illvifory methods^ 

it 
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it is needlefs to inquire; they evidently ^^I^** 
a6l and re-a£t on each other; and 
what will be the iflue of this reciprocal 
influence, we muft leave time to difco- 
ver. 



H 



SECTION XVII. Secttoh 

XVII. 



OW great an inconfiftency Ismetaphy- 

SIC and Ro- 
man ! What contrarieties in mance, 

united. 



the charadter of a people I Who would 
imagine, after all we have obferved, that 
this is a nation of philofophers ? Yes, 
in their comprehenfive genius, they can 
embrace metaphyjic and romance^ and even 
unite them, notwithftanding their ap- 
parent oppofition ! You look at the 
{un ; and they will prove to you, there 

is 



f i^ A3r zs^smr ryra the pttESEarr stats 

^ffiyy IS no ftm: You look at tfic mooa; and 
JTTir. 

they w31 prove to you» diare is no 

moon : Ton lock at die ftars^ audio ! 
there are no ftara: Yon look upon 
the earth, hilla, rivers, woods, cidej, 
animals, men, and behold I diey are all 
ideas exifiing m the mind^ which have no 
refembling obje^ without I Matter is 
annihilated, and all is fubiimated into 
fpirit ! Again, you are conicious of the 
operations of thinking, reafonin^ doubt* 
ing, volition, love, hope, fear, and 
imagine yon are poflfeiTed of a principle 
called a fml: Alas ! for your (impli- 
city ! They have philofc^hers who 
will quickly teach you, that this is in- 
tirely a vulgar prejudice § ; and that all 

thefe 

% ^ Like the generality of Chriftians in tbefnfeft 
age [fays one of our prefent reformers], I had always 
taken it for granted, that man had a fovl diftinR from 
his body.'* And truly, a poor modern philofc^er 

might 
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thefe refined a6ts and afifedlkms are Sectioh 
only the modifications of matter, and 
that a log might be eafily converted into 
a metaphyjician ! In fhort, they will de- 
monftrate to you by turns, that aH is 
matter J and that all is fpirit ; and to com- 
pleat the whole, it has been discovered, 
that there is neither matter nor fpirit^ but a 
bundle or colletiion of different perceptions^ 
which fucceed each other 'with inconceivable 
rapidity ^*. Now is not all this as good 
as a Novel? And does it not fhew, 

that, 

might have blundered worfc ! See Prieftley's Difq. 
on Matter and Spirit, Pref. p. 1 1 . 

But ftill I would afk this learned gentleman a rea- 
fin for his reftrifting the general prevalence of thi§ 
notion among Chriftians, to the prefent age? For I 
muft own, I have hithertQ been ufed to confider it 
as the uniform opinion of Chriftians, as well as mbk, 
in all ages ; and i^ certainly owes nothing^ to any of 
•ur late corruptions of Chriftianity. 

# 

% 

♦ Thefe are^ the words of Mr. Humc^ See 
Bcattie on Tnitib, p. ^57. 3d edit. 
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Skctiow that, notwithftanding their metaphyfic 
\y^V>^ and romance fet out in contrary direc- 
tions, they meet in the oppofite point 
of the circle ? 

rhemitapbj- The metaphyfician is an intellecSnial 

JUian defer tb' ^ ^ 

''• fpider, that fpihs theories out of his own 

bowels. He is a fophift, who, inftead of 
feeding his underftanding by a whole- 
fome contemplation of nature, devours 
his own imaginations; and after he has 
refined them by a fecond concoction, 
cafts them up again in pure vifions and 
non-entities* He is the ghoft of a de- 
parted philofopher* This, is a fpe6lref 
that has only of late ages appeared 

A franker with the Chincfe. Their wifer ancef- 

ivitb ibe 



an- 



eient cbiue/e. tors kucw nothing of metaphyfic fub- 
tilties, and would^ have derided a curi- 
ous difquifition upon identity arid di-* 
verfity, caufe and efFeft, impreflions and 
ideas. Morals, hiftory, and laws, were 

the 
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the great fubjedls, and good goveriF- Section 

A. V I '• 

ment political and individual, the fcope 
of their (hidies* 

% 

If thefe vifibriaries were conteAt to 
fpeculate oil inatters of fmall moment, 
their reveries might be indulged : They 
might be allowed gravely to difpute 
whether fnow is white, or fire hot, and 
a thoufand points of equal confequence, 
without any inconvenience but to 
themfelves, by a confumption of time 
and thought that might have been bet- 
ter employed. But when, from motives 
of vanity, they endeavour by their fo-* 
phiftries to fubvert truths of infinite 
concernment, when they wantonly fport 
with the deareft interefts of mankind^ 
they are to be treated as common ene-* 
mies, who have no claifti to any thing 
beyond rigorous juftice. I am not ad- 
verfe to free^enquiiy ; . but let it be li-* 

I beral^ 
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SicTioM beraL let it be modelL let k Aot trifle 
XVU. 

with impontant trutii^ let not tlie -ex* 

iflence of God, the liberty of himaan 

anions, and the natural diflin6lion be^ 

tween vice and virtue, be brought in 

(Jueftion, merely for the fake of dif- 

playing a petulant ingenuity. 



Section SECTION XYJU^ 

xViii. 



Tbi AHciifit ' I ^ O find out the author of ttue 

doOriHioftbi I 

Mifln^bied ^ univerfe I grant to be 4 diSk^ 
tonv^iation. ^^j^ ^^ ^^ hyj^ms^ reafofl. * The aa^ 

cient Chinefe ieem to ^av«e acquiced 
this. knowledge by other jonteans^ aod it 
is not improbable that, in fome ifiicoa-^ 
ceivable manni^f 7/V/i di^<x>vered him*^ 

m 

*v^y|« fif flriiyl«( aivnllot My^tp, jay« Flato in his Tioi»us« 



fejf aojd has wjdl tx) the ^arly ages of the ^^^J' 
world i aiKlitbcffi^yl^oaiceiveiby ibp^ 
pg^ng this revelation to have been 
haaded dawn with a degree of clear- 
tie& fiar fame generationsj that we are 
abk to account for the pijrer Theology 
of our piimitive ^es. Hence pro-^ 
bably it was that ConfuciQS derived his 
wifdom ; here that he lighted his lamp 
which has fince irradiated the Empire i 
It was not to his own underftanding, 
but to the^v^ volumes^ to the Emperors 
Tao and Chunj that he afcribed his 
doftrine**. The honour referved for 

I 2 reafon> 

* ^ When an^ one admired 4u8 dp£briney aiid die 
leadng principles of morality which he taught, far 
from af&iming the honour to himfelf, he ingenuoufly 
acknowledged that this dodrine was not hi$ pwd> 
but was inuch more ancient, and had been taken 
from thofe wife legislators Tao and Cbunj who lived 
1500 years before him.'* Du Halde, Vpl. JII. 
p» 300, 

The 
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Section reafon, was to obfcure and pervert, by 

XVIIL 

its commentaries, what it could act in- 
vcftigate. Tchu^tfe znd "fcbing-ffe led 
the way in this career, and were fol- 
lowed by a body of interpreters who 
explained away the ancient text, and 
in the place of Cbang-ti fubftituted the 
vifible heavens. Such was the fruit of 
Chinefe metaphyfic, to deify the world 
and reje<5l its Author! + 

Since 

The fame is obferved in the Scientia Sineniis. 
^^ Confucius ait, Praeco fum, feu relator, & non au- 
thor dodbrinae, quam palam facio. Credo & am«r 
antiquitatem, ex qua ftud^ose fuSuror & excerpo quae 
'ad rem meam funt." Lib. III. p. 36. 

t The reader perhaps will not be difpleafed with 
the following paflage upon this fubjedl, though of 
fome length, in which I coned ve we may trace at 
once the features of Stoiciim, Ariftotelianifm, and 
Spinozifm ; and thus it may ferve at leaft to Ihew 
how the human miiid is apt to run into the fame va- 
garies in all countries, 

** About the year 1070 was the time when thefc in- 
terpreters 
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tcrpreters appeared, who gained a great reputation ; Section 
the moft famous were Tchu-tfe and Tching-^ifey who XVIII. 
publifhed dieir works, under the reign of the fixth 
prince of the family of Seng. Tcbu-tfe diftinguiftied 
himfelf fo greatly by his capacity, that they revered 
bim as the prince of learning : Though thefe autjiors 
have been held in efteem for thefe five or fix hundred 
years paft, yet they are ftill looked upon as modern, 
efpecially when compared with the ancient interpre.- 
ters, who lived fifteen ages before themr 

" But it was not till the year of our Lord 1460, 
(hat the emperor Tong-h made choice of forty-two of 
the moft fkilful doftors, in order to digeft a body of 
doftrine, with a particular eye to the commentaries 
pf Tchu'tfe and Tchhg-tfe. 

"Thefe Mandjirins applied themfelves to this 
work, and, befides their interpretation of the canonical 
books, and of the works of Confucius and Mencius, 
they compofed twenty volumes under the title of 
Singlitatfuen^ u c. of Nature^- or Natural Philofophy. 
They followed, according to their orders, the doc- 
trines of the above writers, and, that they might hot 
feem to abandon the ancient books, fo much efteem* 
ed in the empire, they endeavoured by falfe interpre- 
tation, and by wrefting the meaning, to .make then> 
fpeal^ their own fentiments, 

'' The authority of the emperor, the charafter of 
the Mandarins, their ingenious and polite ^yle, their 

I 5 new 



« • « 
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EXT 



SscTfoy flcv mediod of hanfling the fiibjed^ their boaft of 
Xy^- ^ imderftrndiiig the anocitt bool^ gsvc a rcfMrtatkni 
to their work% and gained over many of the learn- 
ed. 

^ The following is a (ketch of ihar fyflem, which 
it is hard to make fenie c£, and perhaps the inventors 
tfaemfelvcs had no dear notions of what tfaejr had 
wrmen* 

^ They give die firft principle of all things the 
name of Ttfi-ii, iriiidi they iay is impoffible to be 
explained, being feparated from imperfeOions of mat- 
ter, and therefore can have no aj^idlation agreeaUe 
toits nature: However diey compare it tothe ridge 
of ahoufe, which lerves to unite the roof; to the root 
of a tree, to the axle-tree of a chariot^ to a hinge 
on which all things turn : And they afirm it to be 
the bails, the pillar, and the foundation of all l&ihg^ 
It is not, fay they, a chimerical diing like the iMUiritfii 
of the BcnTus ; but is a real being which had ex- 
ifience before all other diings,and yet isnotdifBnguifh-* 
able from them,beingthe (ame with the perkSt and 
the imperfect^ the heaven, die earth, and the five tlc-m 
mcnts, infomuch that every diing may in a fenfe be 
called Tai'ki. 

<* They fay that this Tai-iiy when at reft, produces 
i\ a matter grofe, imperfeft^ and widiout motion j 
;ind that, when in motion, it produces Tangj a perfed^ 
fabtile, and a^ve matter : And it is compared to i 
man who^ while be is at reft, profoundly meditates up- 
on 
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Mfa AbjeS^ wbi^ wben hehascomprehencfedhe pro- Section 
ceeds. from reft* tomotioo ; and diey tell- u^ it is from ^^^* 
the mixture of thefe two kinds of matter that fpring 
A^ftVe tetem^nts, which, by thtir union and tonf^ra- 
meu% geaferate aU-othd" things* ht a wor<i| they af« 
firm that this Tai-ki produces order, and preferves 
allp^rtsofthtuniverier; th^it i^ditfcaufecJf^ltheif 
Tidffitudes, and yet is ignorant of its own regular 
operations \ that its extenfion Is infinite, its duration 
without beginning, or end, that it is the idea, the 
model and iburce of aO things, and the eflence of all 
other beings : nay, they fometimes fpeak of it as (en«^ 
tiefiC,, andr gare it the ntu^lfe ^ fei*ir'and fpirit» and 
even look vKpea it as i^ Aipt^emeimderftanding: 
But when they would recaacil^ thefe notions to the 
anci6nt books, dirf Minto maoifeft contradi6)ions. 

" Sometimes the above umveriid prihciide is de-^ 
jwiiHitliliil Lij Vrtiicb,^ by its union with matter, con* 
ftttutes all the difierent Species of bocfies, and their 
individual qualities: Their mediod of reafoning ie 
this : You ms^e out of a: piece of wood a ftool or a 
table, but the Li gives the yirm of the table or ftool| 
and when they happea to be broke the Li perifhes. 

" Th^ir reaionings in point of morality are tb^ 
feme ; they call Li that which eftablifhes the i^eci^ 
procal duty between the prince and the fubje(ft, the 
fether and tl^e fon, the huftand and the wife ; they 
give likewife die fame appellation to the foul, be- 
caufe it informs the body, and when it ceafes to in* 
form it the Li is faid to be dfeftroycd j in the fame 

I j^ manner^ 
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Sectton since that period our Literati have 

zk Y 111* 



been tainted with this fubtle poifon« a 

In^^m^ few noble fpirits excepted^ who^ by a 

Ytt^fmT clofe adherence to the primitive doc-^ 

trine, hav§ efcaped the contagion *• I 

do 

manner, fay they, as ice by an application of heat 
lofes the Li whereby it became ice, and return^ tq 
fluidity. 

^ And thus, by excluding every fupernatural caufe, 
and admitting no other principle than fi certain vir« 
tue or energy united to matter, they run into Ath&i 
ifm/* See Du Halde, Vol. III. p. 5376. 

*' It is to be obferved [lays Navarette] that the 
Li and the Tai-ki are the fame fubftance of the firfl: 
principle, only diftinguifliable in fome certain for- 
mality proper to every thing, for Li denotes the 
entity in particular, widiout any other circumftance ; 
and Tai'ii denotes the fame entity, inafmuch as it 
is the ground and root of all things, being in the 
midft of them as the North-pole 'is in the midft of 
heaven, and the king in the midft of his kingdom." 
p. 21 r. See much more on this fubje<^ from p. 21 ^ 
to 216. 

* " If we may credit the teftlmony of a great 
number of miffionaries, who have fpent the chief 
part of their lives in the Empire, and have gaijrie^ 
^n exa£^ acquaintance with Chinefe affairs, by ftudy- 

ing 
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da not find that the fcriptures of the Section 

, .^. xvin. 

Chnitians have been ever commented ^^'vs^ 
into Atheifm. They difplay the being 
of God with an effulgence that all the 
^rts of criticifm ahd metaphyfic cannot 
darken. The light of nature affords ne ligbf oj 

' nature liable 

the fame difcovery, but in a fainter ^^ f'^-^'^^'^^* 
manner, and liable to tranfient obfcu- 
ritiif s, A northern fophifl may involve 
it in a momentary mifl ; and, by pre- 
tended reafonings upoh impreffions and 
ideasjj caufes ^nd effefts^ infiniiate the 
impious conclufion which the fool only 
faid in bis hearty as I find it elegantly ex- 
pr^fTed in one of their ancient prophets* 
But, for the honour of the ifl^nd, I 
will fuppofe him the only Briton who 

ing their booksj and converfing with men of the 
greateft repute for knowledge among them, the truly 
kamed have not given way to thefe mad notions, but 
have adhered ftriftly "to the text of the ancient books, 
without re^rding the extravagant opinions of mo- 
dern conimentators."' Du Halde, Vol. III. p. 57. 

ha? 
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Shction has queftkned the exiftence of his Ma* 
\ ker. II - 



ttBtumm^i 



Section SECTION XIX, 

XIX. 



T 

NEC£$S[Ty. I 



rbefikeme of^^ Caiiiiot indulge the fame favourable 

fuppofition on the queftion of Li- 
berty. They have many who difpute, , 
and even fome who deny its po0iUtyn 
Their chief argument in fuppojt of this 
paradox is this, That like determnations and 
effedls mujl happen in like circumfiancesy 
which is no more than affirming the 
point in other words ; and, if carried to 
its extent, not only binds the humai) 

g See the conclufion to a Difcourf^ o^ a Particular 
Providence and a Picture State by the late Mr<, Hume^ 
who is doubtlefs the fophift here intended, I am 
told he has piirfued the fame fubje£l in a pofth^mous 
publication, but I have no curiofity to rake in ^ 
dung-hilh * . 

Will 



Wfll and the whde Creation, but even ^^SFJ?^ 

^ XIX. 

the Deity himfetf. This is ftartling 
to minds pf a fmall conipafs^ who, from 
a narrow principle of foperftitious re- 
verence, would gladly exempt the Cre- 
ator from aU in^ulfe or Jhadow offate^ 
however contented they might be them- 
felves to endure the ygke. But a tho« 
rough neceffitarian^ ^ajs he is not apt to 
be iafluericed by vain fcruples^ fo he is 
aware that fuch an exception would 
endanger his whole fyftem ; perceiving 
that, if he allowed an entrance toUber-- 
ty in this pnn^ary inftance, it would be 
difficult to ftop its progrefs. For, unlefs 
he could prove it ai^ incommunicable 
property, it might alfo, for any thing 
Jae knew to the cpntfary^ exift in a 
creature ;^ ajad if it might, how could 
he be fure that it did not ? But there, 
ig no fieed to argue from the bare 
pojjibility ; it is enough to appeal to the 
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Section experience of mankind for its adiual ex- 
\^r\n^ iftence, and leave hlrn to infer the reft, 

^irJl. "^^^ ^* "^^^ ^ owned that the noti- 
^tf/ /JL//// on of ^/^, in fome degree, and under 

/«/f^ */ r^^v^- different modifications, is entertained 
ud. ^ 

in every part of the world. This may 
be confidered as no more than a per- 
verfion of the idea of Providence, and 
an encroachment upon Uberty. And 
while it is not extended to the luord of 
Heaven^ and in proportion ^s it leaves 
man refponfible for his condu6b, it may 
be tolerated; but, in the extreme of 
philofopUcaUneceJp,ty^ which allows only 
one poffible determination iji the fame 
circumftances, it amounts, I conceive^ 
to an exclufion of all liberty, and 
fhould abfolutely be rejefted. It would 
feem, in this rigorous fenfe, to be an 
error of fome Chinefe literati refined 
by Chriftian fophifts. In the former 
cafe a blind neceffity alone is God, and 
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I 

in the latter God is fubie6ted to necef- Sectioii 

XIX. 

(ity. I do not plead for the omnipo- k^^v>^ 
tent rule of mere Will, which Icon* 
fider as the moft tremendous of all 
ideas ; but for the abfplute indepen- 
dence of an all-perfe6t Being, who freely 
created the world, when he could other- 
wife have determined^ and who governs 
it in a manner becoming Himself, 

Biit methinks there is no need to goff'*/"^;- 

^ ous fenfe it 

beycttid the common objedtion againft^'^^^jjj,} 
this hypothefis, viz. That it deftroys the 
true idea of vice and virtue^ as blameable 
and praife-^worthy^ and confequently their 
effential dijiinSlion from phyfical good and 
evily to evince its abfurdity. For furely 
either there is nothing certain to hu- 
man underftanding, or this is fo, that, 
in a fcheme which renders every thing ^ 
unavoidable^ there can exift no fubjeft 
capable of juft blame or praife. And 

thence 
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Section thcBCe it would foUow that Too §^ the 

XIX. 

beft of Emperors, is no mare deferving 
approbation than the fun 'wheil he 
looks forth in the fpring, or a friiitful 

§ He is reckoned the eighth from Fo-hij and is re- 
garded as the chief legiflator of the 'empire^ and 4e 
pattern of fovereigns ; fo thstt it is at -pcefisnt the 
higheft praife that can be offered' to an Emperor of 
China to (ay he is like Tao and Cbun4, 

He was probably a man of fevere virtue vniii a 
great fenfe of religion : We are told, that his pa- 
lace was bare of all ornament, his habit only of 
Woollen-ftuff in fummer, and of deer-flan in winter, 
his food of the (impleft kind ; that if any piibtic cabiaQUf 
ty happened, or any fubje£t committed a crime, hie 
attributed it to his own mifconduft^ or die anger of 
heaven for his negleding to^^each die jpeople tiieir 
duty; that he never made a progrels thrcmgh hi$ 
empire before he had (acrificed to the Supreme 
Being ; and that his fubjeds waited to fee him with 
as much impatience as the parched ifieUs look for 
the rain. 

It is ufual with the Chinefe philofoph^ wfaclil 
they would give an indifputable aitdiority ttt Adr 
maxims, to liipport them by die extttydr slFISv anl 
his two fucceffors. Sec Du HaUe^ V0I4 I< jp* 

ihoaner; 
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ihoiv^r; Rndthzt lCie% themoftexe- Section 
jcxikhof tytaiits, is only to be ranked 
with conflagrations and earthquakes.. 
We may indeed reward the one with 
our applaufe or fervices, as we would 
mafture a field for the fake of a richer 
increafe : And we may exprefs our re- 
fentments againft the other in order to 
prevent further evils, but we cannot 
luftly ioiatninate iiim ; he is an obje£t 
of ^re coropaffioR. Now this is fo 
abkort^fit from our moral conflitution, 
the voice of nature is fo clear to the 
ctsiitrary^ that it woaild be an infult to 
our comm£>n Reafbn to ofier a confu- 
fatlDn. Metaphyfic may reply, and 
labour to perplex the caufc ; but the 
conteft is unequal : nature in the iflue 

^ He was the feventeenth in fucceffiojti from Fo-hsi 
he is-reprefented as the Nero of the £aft, and, when 
fliey wQiikl give a prince the worft charafter, they 
fay he is another J&V. See-Du Halde, Vol. L. 
P« .296/ 

will 
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Section will ever be too ftrone for art, and fo- 
XIX. 

phiftry at length muft yield to confci- 

ous experience* 
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Section SECTION XX. 

XX. 



«/««OPTI* 
MISM. 



F 



^J!l'^tZ TI? ROM the do6trine of neceffity is 

derived the Jyjem of the BEsxr 
Its demonftration has^ been attempted 
in all the fcverity orreftfon % andit b 
harmonioully fung by one of their moft 
admired poets t. 1 have frequently de- 

, -bated 

* Efpecially by Mr. Leibnitz in his The9£cei. 

t Mr. Pope in his EJfay on Mdn\ which ** affords 
[fays the late Dr. Johnfon,*) an egregious inftance 
of the predominance of genius, the dazzling fplen- 
dour of imagery, and the fedu£tive powers of elo- 
quence. Never were penury of kno^vdedge and 
vulgarity of fentiment fo happily difguifed. The 

r^adcif 
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bated this topic with my ancient friend Section 
and fellow-ftudent, the Literato Kong^ 
lun ; who, after fnftaining the higheft 
offices in the Empire, withdrew to a 
little hermitage on the mountain Nm- 
hooj for the fake of indulging his fu- 
blime fpeculations. He was a zealous 
\a>tary of the fcheme now before us, 
and maintained, with the Weftern Op- 
timift, that if out of all poffiblfe worlds 
l^ten had not chofen the beft, it muft 
either have arifen from a defeft in wif- 
dom, goodnefs, or power; Hone of 

reader feels his mind full, though he learns nothing; 
and when he meets it in its new array, no longer 
knows the talk of his mother and his i\urfe." 

** Thefubjeft is perhaps not /ery proper for poe- 
try, and the poet was not fufEciently mafter of his 
fubjed:; metaph^cal morality was a new ftudy, and 
he was proud of his acquifitions, and^ fuppofing 
himfelf mafter of great fecrets, was in hafte to teach 
what he had not learned." See his life of Pope, page^ 
201 and 200. (06bvo) 

K whiqh 
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Section which can be fuppofed. To this I 
ufually objo6led, that, except he held the 
univerfe to be abfolutely infinite, it was 
abfurd to fuppofe a btji ; becaufe, if //• 
mited^ there muft ftill be infinite room 
for further difplays of wifdom, good- 
nefs and power; and thus it might grow 
better in an endlefs progreflion, but 
could never be bejl until it arrived at 
deification, and became equal to its au- 
thor : Unlefs it fhould be thought fit 
to call that bejl which is a6tually chof- 
en, and purely on that account : which 
might well be admitted in the prefent 
inftance. But, if he meant only to 
affert, that it was worthy of its Creator 
to produce the world and every part of 
it, fuch as it was when it firft came 

ft 

from his hands, and that he governs it 
as becomes an all-perfe6l Being; it was 
a fentiment in which I fully concurred* 
Kong4un notA^dthftanding purfued his 

reveries; 
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ffiveries; he had ftarted from his fphere, Sic-noir 
and loft himfelf in the region of poffi.- 
blest 

Such Rights are not fiirprizing in ^Xi 
£aftem contemplative ; but they arc 
more than I expe6ted in. this j^oithern 
climate. And I find they .are by no 
means frequent; it is but now and then 
that a fanciful philofopher, or a meta- 
phyfical poet, takes wing into imaginary 
fpaces, and amufes himfelf in con- 
ftru6ling worlds, which it feems is but 
a play in the hands of a fublime geni- 
us. The fober Englifhman is generally 
content to take things as they arey and, 
in the falnefs of his benevolence, to 
confult the greateft good of the fyftem 
in which he is a6lually placed, without 
ftudying to frame a better, or to de- 
monftrate that it is abfolutely beft. 
This modeft plan is entitled the Good 

K 2 of 
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SicTioK oftbe Whole +, and appears better cal- 

N^^v^^^ culated for ufe, however inferior it be 

sooD Of fuppofed in point of dignity. It mud 

Whole. |^ acknowledged however to be very 

differently underftood, according to the 

various intelle6ls and difpofitions of its 

votaries. Such who pretend no lefs 

than the good of the Creation at large, 

may 

♦ " There is an odd wty of reafoning, but in 
certain diftempers of mind very fovcreign to thofc 
^o can apply it; and it is this : Then can be no ma* 
Kce but where inter efls are cppofed, A universal Being 
can have no inter eft cppojite ; and therefore can have n§ 
maUce, If there be a general mindy it can have no 
particular intereft : But the general good, or Good 
of the TVhoUy and its own private good, muft of ne- 
cellity be one and the fame. It can intend nothing 
befides, nor aim at any thing beyond, nor be pro- 
voked lo any thing contrary. So that we have only 
to confider whether there be really fuch a thing as^a 
Mind which has relation to the Whole, or'not* For 
if unhappily there be no Mind, we may comfort 
ouiiTelves, however, that nature has no malice : If 
there be really a Mind, we may reft fatisfied, that 
it is the heji-natured one in the world.^* Lord Shaft£> 
bury's Charadcriftics, Vol, I. p. 27. [Ed. 1749] 
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may be confidered as capacious fpirits, Section 
philofophers of the firft order, deter- 
mined foes to narrow fyftems, and ci- 
tizens of the univerfe J. In the next 
clafs may be placed thofe who, either 
from a want of fnch ample compre- 
henfion, or benevolence, confine their 
views to the general happinefs of man- 
kind, and hence may be ftyled philan- 
thropifts II . The ordinary patriot 
means only the welfare of his own 

X ** The generous mind is not fatisficd with the 
beauty of a part ; but, extending further its commu- 
nicative bounty, feeks the good of JU, and affeds 
the intereft and profperity of the ff^ole. True to its 
native world and higher country, 'tis here it feeks 
order and perfe£tion ; wifhing the beft, and hoping 

ftill to find a juft and wife admioiftration." Id. 
Vol. 11. p. 139. 

H Thefe are defcribed by the noble author juft 
cited, as not reftipg fatisiied with public good in om 
community of men, but framing to themfelves a no- 
bier obje£i, and with enlarged aiFe£lion feeking the 
pod$fm%nVnd, Ibid, 

K 3 countrj^; 
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Section country § ; the monk, the profperity 
of his order;., the domeftic chief, the 

intereft 

§ This, we are told, was the (landard of right and 
wrong with the ancient Spartans : Aa«Ja»ft6Mo» V 

te^i^vri. Plut. inAgrfilao. 

The feme narrow notion has been held by little 
bigotted patriots in all ages, and has lately been 
taken up by fome of their brethren of the iiiinute 
philofophy. Thus one of them expre^ himfelf 
upon this point : 

On ne connoit pas comment on n' ^ pas vu plutot 
que la reunion des hommes en fociete, n'ayant ni ne 
pouvant avoir d*autre but que le bonheur commun 
des individus, il n'eft ni ne peut etre panni eux d' 
autre lien focial que celui de leur interet commun ; 
que rien ne peut convenir a 1' ordre des focietes, s'il 
ne convient a I'uuhte commune des mqnbipes qui les 
compofent ; ^ue ^eft la ce que determint peajpnrement 
le Vice & la Vertu \ qu' ainfi nos a£Hons font plus ou 
moins vertueufes, felon qu'elles toument pips o^ 
moins au profit commun de Iafociet€: qa* elles font 
plus ou moins vicieufes felon que la fodfte en recoit 
un prejudice commun plus ou mdns grand/' 

*• Eft-ce pour lui-meme qu'on erige en vertu le 
courage ? Non : c'eft a caufe de V utilite dont il eft 

pour 
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mtereft of his family. And thus the -SECTiok 
Whole is ufually contrafted into a part^ 
till at leilgth it terminates in the indi-^ 
vidual. 

But let us take this fcheme for a 
moment in its full extent. Virtue then 

pour la fbciete — — Pourquoi rivrognerie eft-elle un 
vice ? Parce que chaque citoyen eft tenu de cpn- 
courir a T utilite commune, & qu'il a befoin, pour 
remplir cette obligation, du libre exercice de fes fe- 
cultes.'* 

" Puifque la fociete doit etre utile a chacun de 
fes membres, il eft de la juftice que chacun de fes 
membres foit utile a la fociete. Ainfi, etre vertueux^ 
c'eji etre utile j ^itre victtux^ (?ijt etre inutile ou nutJibU. 
Foila la morale.''* Such is the language of an un- 
principled writer. Raynal Hift, Phil. & Pol. 
Tom. VII. 297-8. [OflavD 1775.] See to the 
fame purpofe Helvetius deT Homme. Sed. II. Ch. xvi. 
[at the end.] 

" Reafon, (fays another) plainly declares to us, 
that the good rf fociety is the end of our crea^ 
TioN." Reafon, i am perfuaded, never faid any 
fuch thing, either to him or his brethren. See 
TurnbuU's Chriftiah Philofophy, p. 350. [Ed. 
1 740. J 

K 4 confifts 
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Section confifts in an endeavour to promote 

\^^V^ the happinefs of the whole created 

fyfterri. But are no regards due to the 

God to be AuthoT and head of the fyftem, dif^ 

fupremelj re- 

^^u'^fj^/^^Xv[^^ from it, and in relation to it? 

tnhtmfclfi and ^ . . 

A^KfZ/y/iAnd does not an attention to thefe 

creatures. • ^ rr r • % 

enter into the eflence or true virtue r 
Is he not infinitely excellent in himfelf, 
and purely on that account worthy of 
our higheft reverence, afFeftion and 
obedience ? And, confidered in parti- 
cular as our Creator, is it not a princi* 
pal part of virtue to aft fuitably to- 
wards him in that charafter, indepen- 
dent of all confideratipn of our fellow-^ 
creatures ? And may not the fame be 
obferved, as he is our Preferver, Go-? 
vernor, ,and Benefaftpr ? And doe$ not 
all this imply fomething more, than 
barely purfuing the good of the Crea- 
tion ? It is true we ought to purfue it ; 
but then we fliould do it from a re- 
gard 
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gard to the Will of Heaven commanding Sec^om 
US, as well as to the natural fitnefs and v^V^^ 
congruity of the thing itfelf : Other- 
wife our virtue would fail in its moft 
fundamental obligation, which is, to 
attend to his pleafure, on whom we 
are abfolutely dependant as his crea- 
tures and fubjedls. 

We here obferve, in the height of J rgmarkabie 
their moral fpeculations, the fame dif- tbipnfmt 

^ ^ n^i to ncclttdi 

pofition to exclude a Deity, which be-*^''^' 
fore appeared in their coriverfation and 
manners. Their facred oracles indeed 
tell us, that we Jhould render to all their 
diie^ and in the firft inftance, to God 
the things that are God's. Now (taking 
the point \i\ this light), are we not 
hi^ propertyy as being the work of his 
hands, and, confequently, in no wife 
authorized to difpofe of ourfelves, not 
even fo much as to regard our own or 

the 
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Sbction the good of others, without the fanc- 
tion of his Will? Are we not his fub- 



jedts, and therefore bound in every 
So truevir. • thing to confult his laws ? And hence, 

tut avttDOHta ^ ' 

^^^^f^ /a J conceive, it may certainly be concluded, 
that, however laudable our condudt 
may appear ; nay, however it be rights 
materially confidered, and conducive to 
general happinefs, yet, if it want, its 
animating form, if not referred to the 
Lord of all, in its principle, rule and 
end, it is fhort of true virtue. We 
may amufe ourfelves with fine theories 
and founding language ; we may expa- 
tiate on the good of the whoUy while pro- 
bably we are purfuing our private gra- 
tification, or a partial intereft, under 
that pretence : But it is fit \ye be re- 
minded, that it is not even our utmoft 
effort to promote the happinefs of the 
•whole created fyjienif without: refpedl to 

its 
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its AUTHOR, that will entitle us to the Secriow 
praife or the reward of virtue. 



SECTION. XXI. - Section 

XXI. 



HOWEVER inconfrftent with the otters ba^e 
cmdifcended 
fcheme of Chriftianity thefe lofty *o quami 

•' -^ with the reli- 

theories may appear, we will not ^^^ ^c^„f ^^''^ 
pofe they are advanced in oppofition to 
it ; a plan fo lowly is not calculated to 
draw the attention of an Optimiji, whole 
' Comprehenfive mind is engaged (as we / 

Jiave feen), in proje6ting new worlds, 
pr afcertaining the greatejl good of the 
world already in exiftence. But there 
have been others of a humbler rank, 
who have condefcended to quarrel with 
|:he religion of their country. They 
Jiave alTaulted it on every fide, in its 

prophecies 
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Section prophecies, its miracles, and its myfte- 

vxv^^ ries. The attack, which has been led 

mfauUiditin on indifcriminatelv by nobles and pie- 

its fropbiciest ^ -* * 

mWacUs, ««i/beians, has continued with little inter- 

wrffterus. 

miflion for more than a hundred years *. 
1 cannot find that any impreffion has 
been made upon the fyftem itfelf, how- 
ever it may have fufFered in the public 
opinion ; in this, not unlike the great 
luminary of heaven, whofe light may 
be intercepted or obfcured, while he 
remains equally illuftrious in his own 
fphere. The argument from prophecy 
was eagerly contefted in the be^ning 
of the century, and feems to have been 

* Lord Herhtrt of Cherbury died in the y^ar 
1648. 

" He feems to have been one of the fir(^ (ays Dr. 
Lcland, sthat formed Deifm into a fyftem, and aflert- 
ed the fufficiency, univerfality, and abfolute perfec- 
tion of natural religion, with a view to difcard all 
extraordinary revelation as ufelefs.*' View of Ac 
Dciftical writers* Vol. I. p. 3. [London 176^3 

triumphajitly 
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triumphantly vindicated*; for, from S^"^* 
that period, the controverfy either has 
not been revived, or but faintly and 
incidentally. The fubjeft of miracles 
has undergone more frequent difcuffion, 
and has lately been agitated by that 
vam-glonous author + I have already 
noticed; and upon a principle which, 

♦ This muft refer to the controverfy with Collins, 
:ldio died in 1729. See Leland, VoL I. p. 90-100. 

t Mr, -ffow/.— -That he defcrves the epithet here 
given him, may appear from the following anecdote 
in a letter of Dr. Smith's to Mr. Strahan.— ** I have 
done every thing [faid he to the doctor now men- 
tioned, a little before his death] which I ever meant 
to do." Well, and what was that ? "I have been 
endeavouring [he tells Charon] to open the eyes of 
the public." [No doubt a very laudable project.] 
•* If I live a few years longer, I may have the fatis- 
faction of feeing the downfal of fome of the prevail- 
ing iyftems of fuperftition." Now this is quite too 
much, and argues a ridiculous prefumption, by fup- 
pofing that Chriftianity [for every one fees his 
jneaning] could be fubverted by a few paltry fo- 
phifms, after the af&ults of violence and learning it 
had withftood during feventeen centuries ? 

before 
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Section before I vifited this ifland, would have 

XXL 

v-^^v^ led me to conclude, that no fuch being 

♦• 

exifted: Since my experience J had af- 
forded me no example, that a man 
might not only infult the religion of 
his country, but endeavour to fap the 
foundations of all virtue and truth, 
without animadverfion from the ma- 
giftrate. But I recal myfelf — I am a 
friend to liberty though abufed\ And 
notwithftanding the profanenefs of the 
^ age, there is doubtlefs one fpark of 

Britilh fcnfe yet remaining and, while 
that is left unextinguifhed, the impiety 
of his notions is fafe in their abfurdity. 

-But chiefly But they have chiefly direfted the 

tbey have oP' 

^{ifJ*'^^^' ^^^ againft thofe peculiar do6tfines in 
the Chriftianfyftem, which maybe emi- 

t An allufion evidendy to Mr. Hiime-s mode <tf 
arguing^ from experience^ of which the abfurdity has 
been well expofed by Carnally JUamsy LeUmd^ &c. 

4 nently 
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nexitly flyled its m^Jieries. And they ^ ^^^^ 
pppofe them, as would feem, upon this ^•^'V^^ 
principle : T'hat whatever is not compre^ 
henfible by human reafon is incredible i al- 
though they know the contrary tobc true, 
and admit it without difficulty in a thou- 
. fand inftances, where Chriftianity hap- 
pens to be unconcerned. A few indeed 
of thefe gentlemen, for the fake of con- 
liftency, have embraced univerfal fcep- 
ticiim, and now and then a poor fcep- 
tic, miftaking his way, h as unhappily ^'^ 

Aiimbled into Atheifm; the gulf of 
.^ncomprehenfibles ! But in general 
they iffeSl religion, and glory in the 
title of Deifts, mortal and immortal"^' ; for ^^f^ mor. 
fo r find them diftinguifhed. The for- ^^^^^'-v 
mer, if they are not extin6l, muft be 
extremely few, and the dregs of the 
party; the latter are numerous, and 

♦ See Blount^s Oracks of Reafon^ p. 95. 

cfneciallv 
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Section efpecially among perfons of education 

and feftiion *. Thefe can clearly read 
in the volume of nature, the being of 
God, the immortality of the foul, the 
moral differences of things, and a fu- 
ture ftate of retribution. And, if they 
are charged with dealing thefe ideas, 
and afterwards denying the theft, they 
difdain the imputation. What! a 
Deift to pilfer from the Chriftians ? 
That would be miraculous indeed ! No: 

♦ Dr. Leiand, contrary to our author^ (uppofes 
the fe£t of the mortals to be the more numerous. 
His words are (fpeakihg of the Delfts'^ \. " Though 
thefe [viz. the mortals] are by fome among themfelvdf 
reprefented under a very difadvantageous chara£ter» 
and as little better than Atheifts, they are, it is to 
be feared, the more numerous of the two. And, in- 
deed, fome of their moft eminent modern writers 
feem to be very eafy about thefe differences. With 
them all are true Deifts, who oppofe revelation, 
whether they own future rewards or puni{hm6nts,or 
not. And they fpeajc with great regard of tho& 
difinterefted Deifts, who profefs to purfue virtue for 
its own fake, without regard to future retributions." 
Vol. I. p. 3. 

let 
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let Others fo difpofed, or who find it Shctiom 
neceflary, fly to revelations ; they ac- 
knowledge no oracles but Reason and 
Nature. 



SECTION XXII. Section 

XXII. 



THERE are others who take the J^^^g;^^ 
contrary method. They do not vizfthsfc)^ 
reject the lyftem on account of its myl- 
teries, but the myfteries on account of 
the fyftem. They are enlightened 
friends of Chriftianity, and endeavour, 
by reducing it to the flandard of rea- ^ 
fon, to reftore it to its primitive purity. 
They have difcovered, that its pretend- 
ed myfteries were impofitions upon ig- 
norant ages, and that, having^ begun 

in 
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Section in fraud, they have been continued 
XXIL -^ 

through ftupidity ; or that at beft they 
are the idle vifions of eiithufiafin, and 
the infufions of pagan philofophy. 
The founder of their religion, who has 
been ufually honoured by his followers 
as a God, they confider merely as a 
man ; an extraordinary man they con- 
fefs, and furnillied above meafure with 
every intelleftual and moral excellence, 
and a fpecial favourite of heaven ; but 
indebted for his Apotheojis to an ancient 
Greek philofopher '^^ and the blind 

veilera- 

* Bifhop BuU (peaks of feme in his time who 
held, that the Apofdes indeed preached the pure naked 
gofpel^ or the mere humanity of Chrift, but that foon 
afterwards the myftery of iniquity began to work^ 
and the purity and fimplicity of Chiriftianity was 
adulterated by Platonic philofophers. 

On the contrary, fays the bifliop, it is plain that 
Plato learned all he wrotp of this matter from the- 
more ancient philofophy of the Jews. It being cer- 
tain, fays he^ that we may find in the Scriptures of 

the 
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veneration of his difciples. He is there- Section 

^ XXII. 

fore introduced ih the chara6ter of a v. 
fage, inftru6ling the world in a perfect 

the Old Tefldment^ (much older than Plato,) many 
footfteps of this myftery : And he particularly re- 
fers his reader, for fatisfaftion on this point, to the 
tf eatife of Dr. Allix^ entitled, The Judgment of the ari'^ 
cient Jewt/h Church againft the Unitarians. 

He obferves that, fo far as he could find, one 
Daniel Zuicker^ a violent Ebionite^ was the firft au- 
thor of this abfurd opinion. 

This ZuickeTy according to Mr. Netfon^ was born 
at Dantzick in 16 1 2, and died in 1678, and was a 
man of confiderable learning and abilities. 

The fame notion has again appeared among the 
other great difcoveries of our prefent reformers. 
The author of the Difquifitions on Matter and Spirit 
fpeaks of Chriftians as very early taking occafion 
frorp the gentile philofophy " of Advancing their 
diafter, the too humble Jefus^ to the high rank of the 
firft and principal emanation of the Deity, the »ot/« or 
?^»r«f of the Platonifts, and the fc/K»ov^/oj under God> 
in creating the world." See Bull's Primitive and 
Apoftolical Tradition, in the Introduction, and Chap, 
v.— Nelfon's Life of Bull, p. 390-4-.Prieftle/s Dif- 
quifitions, &c. p. 279. 

L 2 fyftem 
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^YYif ^ fyftem of duty, which he illuftrated by 
V'y^^ his example, and fealed by his death. 

fbS^tto ^^ admit a fufpicion of dilhonefty is 
^iifd^k^'^P^^^ to every juft and liberal mind. 
*^' .And yet how to avoid it, in this in- 
ftance, is beyond my comprehenfion. 
Their holy fcriptures fo highly exalt 
the perfon of Jesus, that to degrade 
him to mere humanity is hardly to be 
- • afcribed wholly to ignorance or preju- 
dice. Were they content, as many 
others, to confider him as a middle 
Beings above creation but fhort of di- 
vmity, they might have fome colour 
for their opinion ; although I ' do not 
fee how. this is confiftent with his cha- 
ra6ler as the Creator and End of all things^^ 
and as the + God' who isfupreme and blejfed 

* A manifeft xeference to ch. u v. 16, of Paid 

to the Calafficms. 

t Rom. ch. ix. V. 5. 

far 
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^r ever ; and it appears to ihake the Section 
foundation of the whole Chriftian 1) 1- v^^v^^ 
tem : But to fink him to a man, though 
the beft and wifeft of the fpecies, is 
fuch an outrage upon the plain letter 
of the volume upon which they pre- 
tend to eftablifh their fentiment, that, 
in my apprehenfion, it would be a fairer 
proceeding, to reje6t at once its autho* 
rity. It would at lead argue that they 
had courage to difavow what they did 
not believe, and that they fcorned to be 
indebted to artifice for the fupport of 
their opinions. Whereas the conduft 
we are now confidering would feem to 
arife no lefs from want of fpirit than of 
honefty. 

And it appears equally repugnant to rhe idea of 

pr.Cv' or ran- 

the evident fcnfe of the above volume, ^"^^ ^'^i^^^iy 

exprejfcd in 

to affert, that the life and death of Jesus ^^'"'^^'"'"^ 
was no more than an example of extia- 

L ^ ordinai'v 
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Section ordinary virtue* and an atteflation to 
XXII. ' . . 

^n/'vS^ his do6trine. If any language can ex-^ 

prefs the idea oi price or ranfom^ in con- 
fjderation of which the offender may 
be reftored to moral integrity and hap-^ 
pinefs, it IS exprefled in the faid vo?- 
lume; not feldom and incidentally, but 
often and in the mojl formal manner^ and as 
a principle thaflies at the foundation of 
Chriftianity. It is in vain to fly to eafr- 
tern metaphor : I will prefume to an-? 
fwer in the name of the Chinefe and 
Tartars, the Perfians and Arabs, and 
every nation and tribe in that quarter 
of the world, that they would generally 
reje6l the former comment, as a vio- 
lence done to language, and the uniform 
ftrain of the Chriftian oracles. 

And the necef^ ^ud to add ouc iuftance more : To 

Jity of an inte^ 

r/rtowliold the fufficiency of our natural pow- 
^'"^* ers, even when, fupplied with external 

revela- 
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revelation, for all the purpofes of vir- Section 
fue aiid happiriefs, without any interior 
influence of a myfterious agent called 
the Holy Spirit, appears an infult to 
this Spirit, and to that external revela- 
tion by which they profefs to regulate 
their opinions. I am at a lofs to ac- 
count for thefe pofitions, but by fup- 
pofmg what-^— I will not repeat. 



SECTION XXIII. ^|55g^ 



'T^ H E S E are grave writers, who en- ^^ "^^^J^l 

-■" deavour to carry their caufe un- "''* 
der an appearance of reafon or fcripture. 
They have had a long reign, and have 
ftill a numerous party, but, if I miftake 
not, are now faft in their decline. It is 
not indeed from any fymptoms of a re- 

L 4 turn . 
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^YYTTT^ turn to primitive Chriftianity that I 
entertain this fentiment ; but from the 
faftidious levity of the age, and its im- 
patience of every thing that looks fe- 
rious or argumentative. To be reafon- 
ed or preached out of their religion 
would engage them too much, by drain- 
ing their attention, or agitating their 
paflions; to be politely laughed out of 
it is more to their eafe and humour, 
and no lefs efFe6tual. The metaphyfi^ 
cal fophift and pretended fcripturift 
have accomplifhed their miflion, and, as 
folemn harbingers, prepared the way to 
the fprightly ra/Ikur; and the bufinefs 
now, at leaft m the fafhionable world, 
is no longer to make formal and tedious 
enquiries about religion, but, by delicate 
infinuations and ingenious pleafantries> 
with an air of fuperior linderftanding, 
to expofe it to contempt. The princi- 
pal 
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pal article of this well-bred fyftem has Section 

^ ^ -^ xxm. 

been for fome time eftablifhed by a no- ^^*y>^>^ 

bleailthor, who demonftrated beyond 

aU reply, that ridicule is a teji of truth. Lord 

Sh A 17 TVS 

A difcovery of fuch importance, and fo bury, 
very extraordinary, gives him not only 
a d&im upon the gratitude of his coun- 
try, but x)f the world in general, which 
is apt to be troubled with a notion, ^at 
a man mujl be ferious in order to be wife. 
And who can tell how long it might 
have laboured under this gloomy and 
pedantic prejudice, if this brilliant ge- 

I 

nius had not happily evinced, that man, 
being a rifible animal, might eafily, 
by a (kilfal exercife of this diftinguifli- 
ing faculty, decide upon the weightieft 
points in nature and divinity. 

But time is neceflary to complete eve- 
ry difcovery, and apply it to all its ufes. 

The 



.* 



/ 
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ShKcfioN The noble author in queftion only led 
the way. He juft fported a few darts 
obliquely on the religion of hijs country. 
It would have looked fair indeed and 
liberal to have begun with his own 
fpeculations, and it was l^ no means 
difcreet to leave the trial to his adver- 
faries, as he eould hardly fuppofc it pro- 
bable, that his airy phantoms of beauty 
and fublimttyy or that even his lovely 
goddefsj his adorable Virtue j though arm- 
' edwith all her perfections, would prove 
abfolutely invulnerable. 



Section . SECTION XXIV. 

XXIV. . 



arifen, ■"■P 



Scomers have T T A D the uoble authoT, among his 

other fublime excellencies^ pof-^ 

fefled the gift of prophecy, ' he would 

4 doubtlefs 
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doubtlefs have guarded his principle by ^"Iw ** 
a learned commentary. For at length ^-^W/ 
'it has come to pafs that Scorners' 
have rifen up, who, indulging their pe- 
tulant humour at the expence of every 
thing venerable in itfelf, or interefting 
to mankind, have turned into a jeft not 
only every fpecies of religion, but even 
the conflitution of nature, and every fo- 
cial and moral virtue : Cajling firebrands^ 
arrows J and deaths faying, Are ^we not in 
Jport ? as it is elegantly exprefled by the 
Hebrew fage §. The captain of this^oLTAiM. 
band fprung from a rival people on the 
neighbouring continent. He undoubt- 
edly merits the reputation of an early 
^nd univerfal genius, though not of the 
firft order; fuch as "Tien at certain pe- 
riods fends into the world to enlarge 

.§ See Proverbs, ch. xxvi. v. i8, 19. 

the 
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SicrioM the boundaries of human knowledge. 
XXIV. , . ^ 

But, if he could not invent or extend, 
he could fupply all the beauties of ftyle 
and lights of imagination, to illuftrate 
and adorn any art or fcience at his 
pleafure. Who then can forbear la- 
menting that this lively and elegant 
writer,' who was able to delight by his 
poefy, to inftru6l in the page of hiflor}'', 
to facilitate and ftrow .with flowers the 
paths of fcience, and to embellifh the 
intelledlual world, fhould degenerate to 
a miferable buffoon, and a zany of im- 
piety ! The temptation, however, from 
the circumftances of the time, and to a 
man of more vivacity than underftand- 
ing % ought to be confidered : He 

found 

•■ 

♦ " La plaifanterie n* eft jamais bonne dans le 
genre ferieux, parce qu'elle ne porte jamais que fur 
un cote des objets, qui n' eft pas celui, que Ton con- 
fiderej elle roule prefque toiyours fur des rapports 

faux' 
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found th« ftage already ere6led, and *^^y^I?* 
willing audience; his vanity mounted 
him aloft, and his avarice .+ confirmed 
him in the pra6lice. 

His admiration of the antiquities of 
our empire, and his profufe panegyrics 
upon Confucius and his morals, might 
naturally be fuppofed to ingratiate him 
with aChinefe; and were they the fruits 
of fincerity and learned information, 
they would merit my acknowledgments. 
But, being evidently the efFufions of ma- 
levolence towards Ghriftian nations, 
every candid Ghinefe muft refent fuch 
invidious encomiums. He induftriouf- 

faux, fur des equivoques ; de la vient que les plaijans de 
profejjion ont prefqui tons tefprit faux et fuperficiel.** 
Voltaire [in A Fragment on the Corruption of Style, "l 

t " Vain a T exces, mais encore plus interefse, il 
travaille moins pouy la reputation que pour Ta^* 
gent 5 il en a faim et foif." See the Poftfcript to a 
work entitled, V Oracle des Nouveaux Philofophes. 

ly 
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SECTioir^y confronts our chronology with the 

"^^^ • •t«^» 

Mofaical accounts contained m the Biblcj 

flattering himfelf, as would feem, by this 
method, to fink them into difcredit. I 
could never perceive that we had any 
fufficient grounds for our high chrono- 
logical pretenfions, and I apprehend 
(befides their intrinfic improbability) 
that the lofs of ancient monuments, 
and the inaccuracy of early hiftorians, 
have long rendered their verification 
impoflible; however, I willingly leave 
them to the defence of our officious ad- 
vocate. And, refpe6ling the morals and 
chara6ter of our prince of philofophers, 
he could not have difgraced them more 
efFe6lually, than by an endeavour to 
exalt them from motives of envy, and . 
by the low arts of detra6lion. 



/• 
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SCCTION 
XXV. 



SECTION XXV. 

O U C H is the motley tribe of philo- fw^^J^'S* 
*^ fophers and moralifts that has in- 
fefted this country, and other parts of 
Europe, for a century paft, and chiefly 
under the chara6ler and title of free- 
thinker s\ a race of men that we find fcat- 
tered in the other quarters of the world, 
in the manner of gypfies and fortune* 
tellers, but who feem to have pitched 
upon this ifland as the feat of their in- 
telleftual empire. Although they are 
agreed in no common fyftem, and their 
opinions are as various as might be ex- 
pedled from the freedom of their 
thoughts, there are a few chara6teriflic 
notions and qualities, by which they 
may be generally diftinguifhed. 

And 
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Section /And firft, they are remarkable for a 
XXV. . 

v^v^^-^ wonderful conceit they entertain of 

7bejf have a 

*??^^ 'ff *' themfelves, as if they were the only 
men who,- by dint of enquiry and 
ftrength of mind, had furmounted thofe 
prejudices which enflave the reft of the 
world. And furely an exploit of this 
extraordinary nature may well recom- 
mend them to their own good opinion. 



wMxims. 



Cm f/ tbeir They have al fo an eftablifhed maxim, 
That the minifters of every religion arc 
knaves, whether they are Bonzes^ Lamas^ 
or the clergy of the thurch of England \ 
and that all who liften to them are 
void of underjianding. And to afford fome 
comfort to mankind after fuch melan- 
choly tidings, they alfure them of their 
heroic purpofe to refcwe them from fuch 
ghoftly impoftors, and of their humble 
readinefs to fupply their place. 

They 
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They pretend to be great fearchers Section 

AAV • 

after truth, which from their mode of v^v>-^ 

T^bey pretend 

enquiry, one would imagine to ^^^^^IrclZ'^^f^ 
remained totally undifcovered before '''' "^''^^* 
their time : For they profefs to fet out 
a-frefh, as if they were the firft adven- 
turers, or at leaft as if none of their 
predeceflbrs could afford them any in- 
formation : At the fame time taking 
care to be encumbered in their purfuit 
as little as poffible ; and therefore dif- 
charging all their former notions as the 
prejudices of education, notwithftand- 

ing the moft forcible pleas of reafon 
and nature in their behalf. Nay, it 
fometimes happens, that after _ they 
have fortunately caught a truths they 
will let it loofe again, for the pleafure 
bf another, chace. 

And this may point us to another oi Another ^f 

'' * their maxims^ 

their favourite maxims, which is, that 
opinions bear no relation to pradiice^ 

M but 
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Section but are merely calculated for an exer- 
ViOrv/ cife of the underftanding. And there- 
fore, in refpe(3: to mankind in general, 
they confider truth and eiror as things 
indifferent* 

rbejfyh Hence every man who fcrioufly con- 

i^fery man a '' 

/i«lL^cHgi- tends for the importance of any religi- 
fcrtancT. '** ous fyftem, they ftyle a bigot, a fana- 
tic, or enthufiaft. And there is hard- 
ly a furer fign of a free-thinker ^ than to 
affedl this fcomfal language, with a 
due mixture of the well-founding 
words, liberal^ candid^ rational^ as clear- 
ly applicable to themfelves. 

> 

^hey^ianaf* A free-thinker Can eafily a^ffume all 

fume all 

^afes. fhapes ; which is not furprizing, if we 
refleiSl that a man who holds to no- 
thing is beft able to aSi every thing; as 
ftage-players who perfonate all charac- 
ters are faid to have none themfelves* 
He is fometimes feen in the guife of a 

Chinefe, 
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Chinefe, talking notably of Confucius : ^!"f9^ 
Anon he is a Turk, and lavifhing his v^v>^ 
praifes on Mohammed : Next, per- 
haps, he is a Magian, and then you 
will hear wonderful things of Zoroaf- 
ter : And thus by turns you may find 
him a Gymnofophift, a Talapoin, a 
layman or a prieft, a Jew, or even a 
Chriftian : His bufmefs is to play the 
opinions of mankind upon one ano-» 
ther with an ejre to their common de- 
ilru6lion, and to ere6l upon theii^ ruins 
a monument to universal Scepti- 
cism. 

But let us not imagine that a free- ney ^g 

fomeiimes 

thinker is neceflarily a fceptic; hp is^oGMA- 

-' * TiSTs, and 

fometimes a dogmatift, and of thejjg^^''^''^ 
ftrangefl fort. He can be confident 
that matter is capable of thought, and 
therefore that his foul (if he have 
any) is material, and perifhes^ with the 
body. He can be confident that virtue 

M 2 and 
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Section and vice have no foundation in the 
nature of things, but are purely the 
inventions of artful men, who have a 
mind to work upon others, for their 
own ends. He can be confident (by 
dint of free-thinking) that there is no 
fuch thing as freedom in the world ; 
that it is in its nature abfurd and im- 
pofllble ; and, that his free thoughts arc 
merely links in the chain of neceflity. 
He can be confident of every thing, ex- 
cept what others look upon as reafona* 
ble and virtuous. 

. So various a bemg is a free-thinker! 
He is every thing by fits and in pre- 
tence, and nothing m reality, but what 
mufl difgrace him in the opinion of 
wife men ! 



rbevjbouia But perhaps he may more properly 

free^^^a"err denominated at the prefent time, a 
free-adtor^ or 2l free-fpeaker ; for the for- 
mer 
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mer title fuppofcs him to think, which Section 
after the difcoveries already made being v^v^Si^ 
no longer neceffary, he has very pru- 
dently difcharged himfelf of this trou- 
ble# His f)redeceirors have thought 
for him, which he takes to be quite 
fufficient. He has now only to believe 
and difbelieve, without examination^ as they 
have been pleafed to dire6t him. To 
yield implicit faith to Jesus Christ, 
whofe credentials are fo few and un- 
fatisfying, would no doubt be the mereft 
iimplicity ; but not fo, to admit upon 
his bare word whatever a free-thinking 
prophet has thought fit to utter. When 7bey ariht. 

■ ^ , .- lievers as 

I confader this, it by no means appears wW/ ^j /*/ 

*^ Cbriftians.but 

to me, that in his prefejit transforma- ^f^^^^^^ 
tion, a free-thinker is chargeable with 
want of faith ; he is a believer as well 
as the Chriftian, but of another kind. 
He believes in man ; the Chriftian pro-^ 
fefles to believe in God. And thus 

M 3 being 
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^^v\r^ being happily reUeved from his intellec-* 

AA.V • 

tual labours, he is at leifure to indulge 
his eafe in the /eat of the fcornful^ which 
a princely poet in the facred volume 
reprefents as the 1 aft ftage of impiety. 
And therp I leave him, 'till the admo- 
nitions of wifdom, or the confequences 
of folly, roufe him to fobriety of re- 
fle6tion. 



Section SECTION XXVI. 

XXVI. 

robeagenu.l[ Havc more than oncc dcclarcd my- 
thinker, is to ^ felf on the fide of mbdeft and li- 

he anxjifeand ^ . 

mprutman. bcral cnquiry. To be a genuine free- 
thinker is, in my idea, to be a wife 
and a great man. He fhews himfelf to 
be wife^ by difplaying a judicious criti- 
cifm, and carefully feparatixig the chaff 
from the folid grain ; not approving or 
reje6ling any notion, without proper 
evidence, nor any fyft^m of notions, 

^vitho^t 
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without a juft difcrimination* And Section 

. XXVI. 
being aware of the importance of reli- 
gious truth, he is more than common- 
ly ferious in his enquiries after it ; and 
having experienced the difficulty of at- 
taining it, he knows how to allow for 
human ignorance iii proportion as it is 
involuntary* And from a fenfe of the 
anxiety that attends an unfettled judg- 
ment in points of that naturfe, he never 
wantonly moves doubts and queftions 
concerning them ; regulating his con- 
du6t as well by the laws of expediency 
atid benevolence, as of ftridl theologi- 
cal verity, An4 he is a great man; 
bccaufe he has the magnanimity to look 
error always fteadily in the face, eveii 
when armed (as it often is) with pow- 
er, recommended by intereft, and au- 
thorized by cuftom; and to challenge 
it (whenever an*^ occafion fairly calls 
upon him) to a trial at the bar of rea- 

M 4 fon, 
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Section (on, or revelation ; while at the fam6 

XXVI. ' 

"^^"V^^ time he is ready to embrace Truth, 
even though Ihe is a ftranger, or dif- 
graced, or under the fcourge of perfe- 
cutiout 

suN-YoNG. Such a free-thinker was Sun-Tong. 
He was early purchafed of his needy 
parents by the Ho^cbangy and placed in 
one of their monafteries •^\ Here he 
foon became diftinguifhed, and was ra- 
pidly advancing both in honour and au- 
thority, when the love of truth drew 
upon him the indignation of his affoci- 
ates. He could not perceive by what 
furprizing virtue their abfurd rigours 
were able to compenfate for their crimes ; 
how a finner hyjlanding on one leg could 
become a faint : and he confiddred their 
fecret do6trine (dehvered by Foe in his 

* This is a frequent praftice, Sqe pu Halde^ 
Vol. IIL p. 42. - 

laft 
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laft moments, and referved for the ^^^?^ 
more illuminated) as little better than 
a refined fpecies of Atheifm. Thefe 
fentiments he plainly avowed in a for- 
mal examination before the whole con- 
vent, and was expelled with every mark 
of indignity. He next applied himfelf 
to the ^ao-Jfeej who received him with 
open arms, and employed every art to 
fix him in their party. He liftcned 
with attention to their difcourfcs; he 
ftndied their chief authors with un- 
common diligence; and carefully 
infpefted their manners. He found 
no fatisfaftion : he looked upon them 
as a tribe of fanatical magicians, and 
bore a firm teftimony againft them; 
for whicji he flifFered the full weight 
of their refentment. What fhall he 
do? He now reforts to the literati^ 
the difciples of the great Confucius, 
and his expe6lation was again baffled : 

they 
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^XXVI^ they appeared to him to have funk 
into an impious philofophy : he argued 
againft them, and was treated with 
learned contempt. He now betakes 
himfelf to a ferious enquiry ajfter the 
primitive religion, as contained in the 
canonical volumes, and the writings of 
Confucius and Mencius ; and from this 
elevated ground he imagined that he 
. difcerned a glinynering of truth. He 
perceived, or thought he perceived, 
the Aithor and Governor of the univerfe 
diftindt from his works ; but the fate* 
of mankind after the prefent life re- 
mained mvolved in thick darknefs. In 
this perplexity he was relieved by the 
hiflory of Jesus, rendered into his own 

r 

language, and put intp his hands by 
an European ftranger, where he found 
life and immortality brought to light. He 
recoUddled the frequent declaration of 
Confucius, "that thg. holy. Onk Jhould 

appear 
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appm" in the Wejl ; and he indulged a Srctioh 
hope that he had difcovered the per- 
fonage intended. He was feized with 
a paflionate defire of feeing Chriften- 
dom^ which he fancied a region of hght 
and benevolence ; and, notwithftanding 
the infirmities of age, he was on the 
point of launching on the ocean, when 
death intercepted his purpofe. May 
his laft words ever live in my remem- 
brance ! Hi-eul (faid he), what is every 
thing to truth, to moral and religious 
truth? I have fought her from my 
youth up — ^in the glooms of fuperfti-^ 
tion ; in the fantaftic mazes of philofo- 
phy; and on the hills of antiquity, 
where I have traeedher footfteps :— but 
never had I a glimpfe of her counter 
naixce, fave in the perfon of Jesys ! Lo ! 
I die ! But go then, my fon ! and vifit 
every land to the extremity of the 

Weft, till thou haft found the perfeft 

• ■ > , 

knowledge 
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Section knowledge of this Holy One ! Such 
XXVI. ^ 

was the final counfel, and to me the fa- 
cred injunftion, of the free thinking 
Sun-lTongj to his fpeechlefs and weeping 
friend I 
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Section SECTION XXVII. 

XXVII. 



AtrihMtetoa-r^i]^ before I quit this fubieay it 
ih^s. JJ ^^^jj jy f^j^ ^j^^ Chinefe poUte- 

nefs, not to pay my refpe6ls to a few 

great authors, who have adorned this 
ifland; thofe immortal geniufles, 

who have extended the limits of the 
human mind ; have multiplied ufeful 
arts, by their difcoveries in nature 
' and, above all, have fumilTied frefli 
grounds of praife and adoration of the 
Creator, by juft and ample furveys 

of 
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of his works. At the head of this |f^\°" 



chofen few I would place that illuftri- ^ 
ous man, who in refpe6l of intelle^ual LordBAcoKi 
comprehenfibn feems to ftand the foremoft 
of our fpecies* To have grafped the 
whole of human knowledge extant in 
his time; to have pointed' out its defi- 
ciencies, and the methods of fupplying 
them ; and at the fame time affording 
admirable fpecimens of his own, that 
might ferve for encouragements and 
direftions to others, could only have 
been acconiplifhed by himfelf. The 
death of this ^tranfcendent genius was 
hearly coincident with the birth of his 
fucceffor, who happily profecuted his 
plan in many of its important branches, 
and by his numerous experiments 
,. largely contributed to lay the founda- 
tions of a genuine philofophy* In 
this excellent 'perfon § methinks I dif-j^^^^ Boyle. 

§ He was born the year after Lord Bacon's death, 

cern 
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^YYVTr* ^^"^ *^® character of a perfeft fage. 

w^Y>-^ Though not endued with the height 
and extent of faculties of the former, 
he feems more entirely to have confecrat- 
ed himfelf and his ftudies to the glory 
of his Maker. He confidered crea- 
tion as his temple, and man as the fa- 

cred minifter ordained to offer up praifes 
in the name of all fubordinate beings. 

KswT^oN '^^^ ^^^* S^^^* genius reared the fu- 
perftnifture of natural fcience;, he ex- 
hibited the univerfe in its grandeur and 
proportions, bearing manifeftly infcrib- 
ed on its front the divinity of its 
Author. He difcntangled the rays of 
light, and in the fubtilty of nature 
traced the fame hand which had erei9:ed 
. the frame of heaven. And to crown 
his character, his modefty was equal 
to his beft abilities, pretending to no 
advantage over others, unlefs w a pa- 
tient attentwft to hh fuhjeSl^ Thefe were 

4 men 
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inen born to.difpel the ignoran;:e, and Skctiok 

XXVII. 

teHeve the wants of humanity, and wv^ 
are at once the glory and the ftiame of 

their country. 

/ 

Nor have they waifted Poets of the 
firft order/ This is more than I ex- 
pefted in this northern climate ; and I 
came prepared to excufe them in works 
of imagination, provided theyinftru6led 
.me by their reafon and morals. But I 
have found among them one poet, who Milton. 
feenis to have furpafled all the fublimi- 
ty of the Eaft, and (as I would wil- 
lingly fuppofe) has grafted his fidlions 
upon truth. His argument is of great 
compafs, and interefting to mankind 
beyond all others. It is no lefs than 
the lapfe of the human race in their 
common progenitor, involving in its 
fcxtent all that can afFe6t the rliind with 
pity and aftoniiliment. The creation 

of 
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Section of the world ; the rebellion of anccels ; 

XXVII. ^ . 

v^vv^ the fedudlion of man ; promifes of his 

reftoration : thefe are the grand fubjeAs, 
interfperfed with a thoufand incidental 
terrors and beauties, that compofe this 
wonderful performance. Could fome 
Chinefe genius render it into our lan- 
guage with a meafure of its original 
fpirit, it would quickly pervade the em- 
pire, and might awaken curiofity to 
enquire, whether the Chriftian fyftem 
be not more than a cunningly devifed 
fable, or a lofty poetic fi6tron« 

dgfmrai ^^ would engage me too much, and 
frt urt. requires a more extenfive and accurate 
acquaintance with the prefent ftate of 
their literature than I am mafter of, to 
enumerate their many eminent writers, 
and %o diftinguifh their feveral excel- 
lencies and defedls. In general, they 

arc 
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are more remarkable for their reafoning, ^^tl?J^ 
than for their tafte or eloquence : and ^^^yy^^ 
while , they endeavour to convince the 
judgment, they do not fufficiently 
court the imagination, and intereft the 
heart. Yet to be ever reafoning is the 
difeafe of little fpirits ; it is chiefly by 
intuitive powers, fometimes by a fin- 
gle ilroke of fimplicity and nature, that 
a firft-rate genius at once enlightens 
the mind and governs the palTions. 

Even the admirable author on the human Mr. Locki. 

under/landing does not feem entirely ex- 

empt from the reafoning malfidy : A man 

he was undoubtedly of ftrong faculties, 

and clear argument, and neither def- 

titute of tafte nor eloquence ; but (if I 

miftake not) wanted intuition ^ or the 

original power of inftantaneoufly dif- 
gpming thofe principles which only grow 
more involved by a logical inveftigation^ 
And perhaps if he had cultivated a bet- 

N ter 
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^vS^rJr** ^^^ acquaintance with ancient writers, 
it might have fhewn him, that many 
of his doctrines which he looked upon 
as not only juft but new, were neither fo 
certain as he im^^ned, nor by any 
means to be ranked among the oh^/«^/ 
difcoveries of the moderns. Ifence I 
confider him as a mofl ingenious theo- 
rift, who has fpun a curious fyftem 
out of his own ideas, which he too 
haftily abftra6led from nature, and af- 
terwards forgot or neglected to compare 
with thofe of other men +f • However^ 
though he may afford but little foHd 

information, 

1 1 '^ Many things may leem new to one, that con- 
vcrfes only with his own thoughts, which reaUy are 
not fo : as he may find when he^ looks into the 
thoughts of other men, which appear in their books » 
And therefore, although I have a juft efteem for the 
invention of fuch who can fpin volumes barely 
of their own thoughts, yet I am apt to think, they 
would oblige the world more, if ^after they havi 
thought fa trmch themfdvesy they would examine wha,e 

thoughts 
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information, he makes his reader thinh^ ^"'^* 
which is no mean commendation of an 
authol-; In the art of healings fo highly 
efteejned in our empire, and for which 
We haVc been telebrattd frdih thfe ear- 
liefl antiquity Jj, they have produced 
pfbfeflbrs bf great femirience. \n laWs, 
hiftory, and ctiticifin, and in a word, 
allHoft in every department of aft or 
fCrence they hive excellent models : 
But thefe I drfiiiifs with refpe6l; and 
return to the gteat purpofe of our en- 
quiry* 

^ 2 SECTION 

thoughts others have had before them^ concerning 
the fame things," This was good counfel, though 
fiom an adrer&ry* Se^ Stilliogfleet's Anfwer to 
Mr.L^ke.^6 iftlcctqr. 

XX Yet it is pretty certain, that notwithftanding 
the early cultivation and efteem of the medical art 
trich the Chinefe, and though colleges were founded 
by foi-m^r emperors, for its improvement, it hair 
made a much greater progrefs ^ith tixe Europeans ; 
wUch is nQt furpriilng, if we confider, that the 

Chii\^<: 
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Section 
XXVIII. 



SECTION XXVIIL 



STp^Iua-T ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ turn our attention to 
-■— ' the great national affembly, ftyled 

the Parliament, and fee whether the 
profeffed religion of the land, which 
we have hitherto fought after in vain 
among the people at large, has not ta- 
ken refuge with its political founders. 
But I cannot fprbear a few previous re- 

• - - 

Chinefe are but little flcilled in natural philofpphy, 
and are almoft entirely ignorant of anat(Hny, 

Their whole fyftem confifts in the knowledge of 
the pulfcj and the life of fimples* 

By the pulfe only, it h faid, diey will frequently 
determine both the caufe, nature and fymptoms of 
difeafes ; and it is this which has rendered the Chi- 
hefe phyficians fo famous in the world. 

; Among their fiiiiples, of which they have great 
variety, they reckon divers j^rj/fcj. Sec Du Halde, 
Vol. IIL p. 356. 7. and 362. 

mark^ 
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marks on the hiftory and conftitution |^Jig* 
of this country. . s-orv/ 

Perhaps there is not any nation in the ^^Vw oftbi 
world which can rival the Chinefe inj"^^^:^^ ' 
point of antiquity or unirormity '^. 
They can boaft of native Princes (al- 
lowing s Ihort interuptipn^^'^) for the 

N 3 fpace 

♦ Eft prorfus admiratione dignum quod in hoc 
Sinarum imperio— tanta fit, & ab omni retro me- 
moria femper fucrit in rebus omnibus uniform'ttas tain 
conftanter & exafte obfervata ; ut non folum linguae, 
rituumque civilium, qui ad forum, conjugia, & 
difciplinas Icholafticas fpe<^ant ; item facriiiciorum, 
veftiumque una eademque pro cujufque gradu fit 
ratio : fed urbium quoque, palatiorum, & domorum 
par omnino forma ; fie ut qui unam urbem viderit, 
omnc^ hujus imperii urbes vidifle cenferi poflit." 

Scientia Sinenfis Lib. ii. p. 80. 1. It muft 

be obferved, however, that the prefejit Chinefe are 
lefs uniform^ ,. 

** About the year 1280 after Chirft, China was 
firft conquered by a Tartar prince named Chi-tfou. 
At his acceffion he made no changes in the miniftry, 
laws, or cuftoms j and, during the whole, courfe of 
his reign, afted with fuch honour and paternal re- 
gard to his new fubjcdls, that he entirely gained their 

afFections. 
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XXViu' ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ thoufaad ycars,.from 
F(9-i?/ till the late conqueft||, with little 
variation during this long periodj^ in 
government or manners ; and (if fome 
of our Weftern panegyrifts may be cre- 
dited) with as little alteratipn in reli-R 
gion ; but this I reckon among their 
gratuitous praifes, which I willingly 
relinquiih. The hiftory of this ifland 
hardly extends to half this period^ an4 
prefents it to the reader a$ litde more 
than a ftage of perpetual changes and 
revolutions. In the coi;ir{i^ of a thoufand 
years, it was fucceflively in pofleflion 
of five different nations + ; and of 

alFe<S);ion8. And his fucqefTprs fo well copied jm$ ex-t 
cellent qualities, that the adminiftra^ion of this Tar- 
tar family is at prefent ftyled, the wife govimmenU 
It continued 89 years* See Du Halde,Vol. I. p*4434 

II This was the fecond conquqft by the Tartars 
in 1644, under whofe dominion it now is« 

t Viz. The Britons, Romans, Saxons, Danes, 

and Normans. 

confequencei 
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confequence^ its opinions, laws and Sectiom 
cnftoms, during that time, muft have 
been in conftant flu6luation. Since the 
laft conqueft, however, things appear 
to have been gradually advancing to 
their prcfent ftate. And in particular, 
we' may trace back for five hundred 
years at leaft |, the fame fundamental 
conftitution of parliament, which now 
at length is arrived at fuch a degree of 
pcrfeftion, that it may juftly be thought 
to rival our own form of government. 

The fupreme power is lodged in the 
above aflembly, which confifts of three 
e'ftates ; the prince, the nobles, and the 
reprefentatives of the commons. They 
are regular checks on one another, and 
together cbnftitute an exquifite balance 
between tyranny and popular licence. 
Hence in this refpeft, the Britifh poli- 

t See Blackftone's Commentaries, Book L. 
Ch. 2. 

N4 ty. 
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SECTION ty, which circumfcribes the power of 

J^A V 111* 

Sy^V^s^ the prince, might be thought fuperior 
to the Ghinefe, which leaves him abr 
folute : But this is moftly in appearance ; 
fmce cuftom and manners in our em- 
pire have the force of laws, and are in 
general fufficient to fecure the eftablifh-- 
ed tribunals while they keep within the 

*^ ufual limits. Befides, we have an or-» 

der of cenfors *, or public inquifitors, 

whofc 

* Nothing, fays Du Halde, is more capable of 

M 

curbing the power of the magiftrates v4uch compofe 
the fupreme tribunals, than the precaution that is ta-' 
ken to name an officer who obferves all that pailes 
\n every tribunal : he aflifts upon all occafions, re- 
views all their acfts, which they communicate to him 
for that purpofe ; but can decide nothing himfelf, and 
is merely an infpe£lor to take notice of every things 
and fend an account thereof to the qpurt : He is alfo 
obliged, by his office, to give private-information to 
the emperor of the faults committed by the Mqndq^ 
rinsj not only in the adminiftration of public affairs, 
but in their private conduct. In fliort, nothing 
cfcapes the vigilance of this order of men. 

It is therefore no wonder they are extremely 
^ dreaded, 
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^aded, efpecialljr as they have exhibited fo many Section 
furprizing inftances of their courage and perfeve- 
rance : they have ventured to accuie grandees, vice- 
roys, and princes, though protected by the emperor 
himfelf, who aHb upon occafion fubmits to their ani- 
madverflons ; and they will frequently fuffer difgrace, 
and even fometimes lay down their lives, rather than 
deiift from their purfuits, when they think them 
conf(M:mable to equity, and the order of a wife go- 
vernment. 

One of thefe cenfors having convicted feveral 
great Mandarins of receiving bribes for nominating 
to offices, the emperor Cam-hi immediately reduced 
them to the condition of wardensy who are fmall offi- 
cers among the common people. 

There is manifeftly a refemblance between thefe 
,0)inefe and the old Roman ce^^ors, with this difFe- 
jrence, that the latter only were invefted wWi execu- 
tive power. 

The Roman cenfors, fays Dr. Middleton, were 
the guardians of the difcipline and manners of the cityy 
and had a power to punifh vice' and immorality by 
fome mark of infamy in all ranks of men, from the^ 
higheft to the loweft. 

L. GelliusandCn. Lentulus, he obferves, in the 

time of Cicero, expelled above fi^ty-four from thefenate 

fir notorious immoralities^ the greateft part for the dc- 

teftable practice of taking money for judging cau- 

fes, and among them,* C. Antonius, the uncle of the 

triumvir \ 



4 
/ 
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Section 

2£Ji2> whofc office it is not only to infpeft tht 
tribunals^ but to admonifti the emperor 
himfclf when he tranfgreiTes the due 
bounds. And thefe we may confider 
as the three e/fatee of the Chinefe con- 
flitution; which, although they may 
not form a Jyjlematk poizcy are by no 

triumvir ; fubfcribing their reafons for it, that he had 
plundered the allies, declined a trisii ' mortgaged h& 
lands^ and was not majter of his eflate. Seef Middle- 
ton's Life of Cicero, Vol. I. p. 1 17. London, fjb^y 
8vo. 

The moft remarkable exaniple of this cenforial au- 
thority that I remember in this country Was, when 
Cromwell (according to Mn Whitlock) entered thcf 
houfe, and told the members, " That they had (at 
long enough, unlefs diey had done more good i that 
fome of them were whoremafters j — that others of 
them were drunkards, and fome corrupt ,and unjuft 
men, zni fcandalous to the profijjion of thegojpel^ and that 
it was not fit they (hpuld fit as a parliament any 
longer." And fo fairly difmifled them. Should 
both our prefent honourable houfes of parliament he 
difcharged of the above characters (without mention- 
ing others). Quaere, how many of their refpectivc 
members would be left behind ? See Harris's Life 
of Cromwell, p« 321. 

means 
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mwins without a competent dfigrw of |Srm?? 
KHitual control ^^. 

We have remarked that the fupreme 
government is vefted in the Britifh par- 
liament. This muft be underftood in 
the largeft fenfe, as extending equally; 
over the ecclefiaftical and civil Hate. 
Herein it refembles the jurifdi6lion of 
the Chinefe court of rites + ; which, 
befides other importgut objects of a po- 
litical nature, takes cognizance of the 
religion of the empire J, though not 
with all the authority aflumed by the Bri- 
tifh parliament, which pretends to eila- 
blifh articles of faith as well as modes of 

** The reader who wou}d fee this more diftincu^ 
ly, may confult the account of the Chinefe govern- 
ment in Du Halde, Vol. II. p. 32—45. 

f It takes its name from its regulating the cen» 
fiwmal of the empire. 

J The mifflonarles have been called before this 
tribunal See Du Halde, Vol. H. p. 37. 

4 worfhip. 
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Section worfhip. Hence it might be fuppofed 
Vi^^^x^ that the national religion is a principal 

ITbe parlia^ 

mint ^«»>r^^obie6t of their attention ; and that they 

for negUaing * 

%{'!tJ[h!'nai^ i^^^^^^^^ not the 

region. public opinions correfpond with their 

ftandard of faith, or the public worfliip 
be duly obferved. How furprizmg then 
muft it appear, that thefe arc points 
which feldom engage their enquiries or 
deliberations, though there is reafon to 
apprehend, that while the latter (as we 
have feen) is generally neglected, the 
former is as generally difbelieved! 
Thus they fit like men unconcerned, 
neither enforcing their ftatutes, nor fo 
much as bearing their teftimoriy by a 
vote of the houfe^ againft the national in- 
fidelity and profanenefs, whicji juftly 
draws a ftrong fufpieion upon them- 
felves : For in fuch circumftances, not 
to remonftrate is to approve ; and even 
the Chinefe might teach them this lef- 

fon, 
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Ton, who folemnly condemn, once a year ^*£"^ 
in the capital, thofe herefies they arc 
unable to fupprefs ++. 

And if we take the fubje<3: in ano- 
ther iijsht> the parliament feems liable 
to juft cenfure. A con fiderable proper- 
ty and many civil advantages are grant- 
ed to an order of men, on condition of 
difcharging the offices, and maintaining 
the do6lrines of a certain religious fyf- 
tem. Now as this condition is prefcrib- 
cd by parliament, it feems to be evi- 
dently its duty, to enquire how far the 
faid condition anfwers the intended 
ipurpofe; and, in cafe of its failure, to 

\ 

exaihine whether this arifes from any 
defe6t in the condition itfelf, or from a 
want of its being properly obferved: 
And accordingly to enforce, modify, con- 

^m, or annul both the condition and the 

■■:. • ■ . > ■ . ; 

tt Du Haldc, Vol. III. p. 52. 

grant, 
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fiBCTioti grants as in iu Wifdom ihall appear fiU 
Otherwife^ its authority mdy be difre^ 
garded or abufed^ aild the faid advan* 
tages be difpofed of contrary to the laws 
of the land, or even to the laws of hea- 
ven ; for all which this legiilative body 
mull (land accountable. And ftiotild 
it be alleged, that the archbilhops and 
bifliops, with a train of fubalterns, are 
the officers appointed to fupefinfend the 
ecclefiaftical branch of the conftitu- 
tion; this will by no means juftiiy a 
negleft of its fupreme infpeftioii, even 
though the minifters of the church 
were much purer and more vigilant 
than they are generally fuppofed. . Be- 
iides, in every department oiF the civil 
ftate, enquiries are made into the con- 
duft of its officers, and the application 
of the public property under its direc- 
tion ; and were there a due proportion 

of 



■ • — 
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of ccclefiaftical patriotifm, the church |.^^"^* 
would (hare equally in the inquifition. 

I will not enter upon a confideration 
refpeAing either the exiftence or limi- 
tation of a right in the legiflature of 
this couAtryj to interpofe in matters 
purely of Cbriftianity. This would 
lead not only to a difquifition into the 
nature and extent of civil government 
at large, and of the Britilh conftitution 
in particular^ but likewife into the au* 
thority and laws of this religious fyf- 
^em. I only infift^ that as it argues a 
ftrange unconcern for their religion to 
make provifions in its favour, without 
attending to their execution and ejOfefts ; 
fo it ihews no lefs a want of political 
integrity, to fuffer a confiderahle pro- 
perty and other civil advantages to bet 
difpofed of (for aught they know, or 
regard), contrary to the eftablifhed 
laws, and to the common prejudice of 

fociety 
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SBCTfaN fociety and Chriftianity. This furely 

A.A. V 111* 

is to a6t neither agreeably to the cha- 
ra£ter of Ghriftians nor fenators. 

But perhaps in the liberality of their 
. enquiries, they have at laft difcovered 
that the Chriftian church, as a religi- 
ous community, ought to be exempt 
from civil jurifdi6lion ; and hence may 
arife their remiffnefs in enforcing their 
ftatutes. So far may be well: But, 
would it not be better in this cafe nobly 
to relinquifh their fpiritual ufurpation 
at once, and leave the church entirely 
to its own regulations, and the care of 
its great Founder ? This idea, • I find, 
has been maintained by the author on 
the human tmderjlandingj and others of 
high rbputation ; and its adherents, who 
are neither inconfiderable for charafter 
or number, have lately applied to par- 
liament^ praying to be releafed from 
their ecckfiaftical bondage. 

It 
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It feems that no perfoil is admitted ??,^TJLon 

^ XXVIII. 



by the prefent laws of the land to the 

' ■*• Petition to 

office of a Chriftian teacher, without ^f^'^'^'^^f* 

' the matter of 

his fubfcription to certain articles of ^^ -^^'^'^''''"* 
faith II; and in the eftablifhed church, 
a farther confent is required to the ufe , 
of certain rites and forms of devotion. 
This has been deemed a grievance of an 
extenfive nature : As encroaching upon 
the kingdom of Chrift, and the natu- 
ral rights of confcience ; as fometimes 
preventing honeft men from fharing 
with others in the good things of this 
life, and contra6ling their fphere of ufe- 
\ fulnefs ; and as having a tendency to 
breed fcruples in thofe who have ac- 
ceded to fuch conditions. Upon thefe 
and other confiderations, parliament 
has been petitioned by perfons of feve- 
ral defcriptions, both within the cfta- 

H The diflenter^ obtained relief on this point a 
few years ago. 

O bliihed -. 
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Src Tiov blifltied church and out x)f it, for relief 

XXVIII. 

ofconfcience and equal liberty, by an 



admiflion to the full exercife of their 
ligion, and to all civil privileges, tipon 
barely fubfcribing to the Bible in gene- 
ral, unincumbered with human creeds 
and explications* 



SECTION XXIX. 

^X^X** T^ purfuance of my chief objedt, I 

^'^^^^^^^ A ^as eager to attend the debates of 

parliament upon this occafion § §, in 

§§ In 57?^ Debates and Proceedings of the Houfe of 
Commons^ publifhed in Octavo, is fbme account, and 
the only one I have been able to meet with, of what 
pafled in parliament upon this affair of fubfcription, 
in the years 1772 and 1 773V I fhall cite a few paf- 
fages (omitting the names of the fpeakers), which 
feem more particularly to correfpond With the rela- 
tion* here given by ourChinefe. 

hopc« 
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liopcs of obtaining authentic in,forma- ^^"^* 
tion concerning the Chriftian fyftem, Vi<vx« 
and its reception in this iflandji and, at 
the fame time, of difcovering the reli- 
gious character of its political guar- 
dians. I muft own my expe6lation was 
confiderably damped upon my firft view 
of this aflembly, which little corre- 
fponded with the conception I had 
formed of a Chriftian fenate. I felt a Wam of dig. 

nityintbefe' 

want of dignity and gravity in their appear- nau^ 
ancej and was furprized to obferve fo 
many young legiflators, who feemed 
hardly efcaped from college or their tra- 
velling tutors. Before I was well feat- 
ed, all my remaining ideas of order 
were difturbcd, on occafion of fome un- 
feafonable jeft, which threw the houfe 

into a fit of merriment. This me- 
thought was no promifing prelude to a 
religious difcuffion. For although I am 
far from approving the Chinefe folem- 

O 2 Jtiity, 
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SECTior* nity, or condemning every inftance of 
pleafantry, even in the weightieft deli- 
berations, yet ftill there is a decorum to 
which wife men are attentive. 

At length an honourable member 
(for every member is honourable by 
courtefy of the houfe) ftood up in his 
place, and moved for leave to intro- 
duce a petition in the name of a certain 
refpe6lab]e body, confifting of minifters 
of the church, profeflbrs of civil law, 
phyficians, and divers others, praying 
relief touching fubfcription to the 
thirty-nine articles, which conftitute 
the eftablilhed creed of the nation. 
The honourable gentleman, who (by 
the fymbol in his hand) appeared of 
more than ordinary diftindlion §, fpoke 
with much zeal in behalf of his clients, 
flattering himfelf at the fanie time, that 

§ He was at that time Co?nptroller of the houjehold. 

there 
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there was no need to urge many argu- ^^^x^ 
ments in their favour, fince the articles 



in queftion were clearly repusrnant to com- '^e articles 

*■ J I o pronounced 

mon fenfe'^.. I was aftonifhed. at this ^^^'^^o'/% 

•/ -^ - common jenje 

declaration, and expelled figns of ^^^"^ oflhlplthion 
pleafure in the houfc, and was more 

aftonifhed upon obferving its patience 

• > 

or indifference. Methought a modeft ^^^'^ cenfurea 
fufpicion of his own judgment, as well 
as a refpeft to former ages, required 
another language ; and that even ;^«- 

Jenfe^ when authorized by the laws of 
two centuries, ought to be treated with 

. decent ceremony. But does the charge 
terminate in the thirty-nine articles? 
I have been at fome pains in comparing 
them with the canonical fcriptures from 
which they are faid to be drawn, and 
am fatisiied of their agreement in the 

* In the Debates^ this gentleman is made to ob- ^ 

ferve, " That licentioufnefs in the church was the 
unavoidable confequence of figning aflent to that 
which was repugnant to common fenje^ p. 323. 

O 3 principal 
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Section principal doftrines : And I preibme 
v^^V^^^ the honourable gentleman, will hardly 
affirm that ChrifllanUy is fionfitifk I This 
indeed a pretended free-thinker might 
perhaps aflert, but it would furely be 
flrange from the lips of a Britifh fena- 
^mUarcharg'XjQx\ Another honourable member 

€S made by 

lim^ht'^ (who I was told was a noble lord) ob- 
ferved, That he juft rofe in order to 
exprefs his concurrence with the mover 
of the petition^ being perfeftly of his 
mind, that the articles were too glar- 
ingly abfurd to admit of , debate, and 
that no man could be fuppofed to fub- 
fcribe them in the fenfe cwriginally in- 
tended, nor without pervertmg the text 
by forced interpretations*^. And in 

♦* « Lord —— fpake of the abfurdity of the arti- 
cles, and obferved, that the Church of England eoidd 
be in no danger whilft there were biihops : That 
thofe who figned the articles did it with a forced in^ 
terpretation of their own, as none could he fi abfurd to da 
it for conffiencefake^ in the light the. founders of tfie 
cJhurch ordered they ihouIi]»" See tiic Debates. 

4 the 



the Opinion of another noble lord, they S*^!^* 
were of no ufe but to open the doors of 
the church to men who would fubfcribe 
to ofry thing +• Thefe are grievous im- 
putations upon the eftablifhed clergy ! 
It is faying they are either mean hypo-* 
crites or abandoned villains ; and they 

will no doubt confider upon the pro- 
pereft methods of juftifying both them- 
felves and the faith they profefs. Ano- 
ther member arofe, who it feems is 
a patriot, and having read part of the 
Articles to the houfe, declared with 
abundant liberality, that he would not 
expofe them any farther, becaufi they 

did it fufficiently them/elves \ +. Poffibiy 

this 

t Lord faid, " That the houfe was not fenfe- 

lefs, but could judge of the intelligibility of the arti- 
cles : That many of them were abfurd and hetero- 
dox, and had no other efFeft than giving opportunity of 
intrant ei$ men who wotddfubfcfibg to any things* De- 
bat Es, p. 325. 

f-j: Mr..—— obferved, "That the articles 

O 4 were 
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Section this eentleman had fo quick a difcern- 

XXIX. • ^ ^ 

ment, accompanied with fo rare a mo- 
defty, that he afcribed to the evidence 
of the fubjeft, what he chiefly owed 
to his own extraordinary powers of in- 
tuition ; and he could not in politenefs 
fuppofe that the houfe had lefs under-r 
ftanding than himfelf. The honour^ 
able gentleman \yho ngxt drew my at- 
tention (as my information defcribed 
him) was an eminent la^vyer ajid a wit, 
and affuming this fecond charafter, 
contented himfelf in few words and 
with an afFefted grimace, to pro-? 
nounce the articles ridiculous %; which 
was adding but little to the accufation ; 

were fo Jirtkingly ahfurd^ that he wifhed them to be 
read, and would read them himfelf; but having 
gone through a few of tliem, declared he would not 
attempt to expofe them further than they did themfehesj'* 
Ibid. p. 327. 

X Mr. — fald, "The fubfcription to the ar- 
ticles w^s indefenfible, they were fo palpably ridicu" 
bui^ Ibid. p. 327-8, 

as 
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as this is generally the cafe with non- Sbctioh 

^ ^ XXIX. 

fenfe and abfurdity. In the clofe of Vi^^>rw^ 

the debate, the honourable member 

who moved the petition again rofe up 

in his place, and in vehement terms 

aggravated his former charge, declaring 

that the articles were notorhujly fulfil 

and that no clergyman of fenfe and 

chara6ter would defend them before 

his parifli in their obvious meaning, 

and as intended by the compilers % \. 

On the other fide it was argued, i^r^««r/«/j *» 

' - favour of 

That the legiflature was vefted withA^/^^>^'^*- 
competent authority to prefcribe terms 
of admiffion to the emoluments and 

XX According to the Debates, this gentleman 
obferved, " That the articles taught as divine, not 
pnly what were not the attributes of God^ but what 
muft be peculiarly the attributes of the Devil, if we 
fuppc^e the Devil the moft unjuft of Beings : That 
^<tbe articles were a notorious falfikood : That no tmnifter 
would defend the doffrines of them in a JtriSl grammatical 
fenfe before his parijh** p. 328-9* 

privileges 
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SscTiotf privileges of the church ; and diat re- 
XXIX. . . ^ 

ligious metij who could not accede to 

the conditions) would not much re* 
grct being honeft at the expence of a 
few temporal advantages : That the 
demands of a fcnipulous confcience 
are never fatisfied^ and ought to be re- 
jected in the firft inftance : That in- 
novations are always dangerous^ and 
that the ftate had been often difturbed) 
and fometimes fubverted, under religi- 
ous pretences. Such were the political 

* 

rcafons urged in behalf of fubfcription 
to the eftablifhed faith* How^ever I 
muft do the juftice to one or PWo of the 
honourable members to obferve, that 
they flood forth in vindication of the 
faith Itjilfy under all its charge oi ^b- 
furdity and error, inlifting, thatbefides 
its political expedience, it waa at once 
agreeable to reafon and fcripture : And 
allowing (faid they) there exifted a few 

hardfhips 



hardifaips in the matter of fubfcriptioii) Sbctiok 
this 13 no time for relaxation, as thctlo- \i<v^w 
bates of this day have fufficiently 
evinced. Accordingly the petition was 
rejected* 

But notwithftanding this repulfe, the Afecondaf. 
friends of religious liberty renewed their P^^"^^^^^* 
attempt the following feflion, when 
the fame honourable gentleman again 
moved the houfe on the matter of fub- 
fcription to the thirty-nine articles (or 
to any other teft), as it refpecSled the 
admiflion of members kito either of the 
univcrfities. A gentleman who fpake indijfenncyof 
early in th^ debate argued in favour oipintm Zn-] 

, , , tended for ^ in 

the motion from the indifierency of order to rub- 

'' niert all relU 

fpcculative opinionsi infmuating^ that^'"'*' 
the articles in queftion, and religious 

* 

creeds univerfally, were of this defcrip- 
tion. This (if I miftake not) is i;i the 
very fpirit of minute philofophy, whofe 

. noble 
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Section noble defign is to fuperfede every fpc- 
v^v^ cies of religion. To affirm barely that . 
the articks are ridiculous, is limiting 
the charge to a particular fubjeA,' and 
from the abfurd fuperftitioris that a- 
bound in the world, at firft fight car- 
ries fome kind of appearance, and 
therefore may be thought not altoge- 
ther inconfifl:ent with a regard to reli- 
gion in general: whereas in the fchemc 
of this honourable gentleman, every 
opinion which extends beyond the ho- 
nefl: and the diflioneft, the noble and 
the mean, the bafe andthepraife-wor-- 
thy, as relating to the purpofes of life, is ■ 
taxed as merely fpeculative and un- 
neceffaiy ; and thus I fear all that can 
juftly be named religion is done away, 
unlefs a relirion can be found which 
has no regard to God, nor the profpefts 
The genealogy of immortality. In the proerefs of his 

9f the articles. ^ ^ .A & 

difcourfe, he thought proper to exa- 
mine 
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mine the genealogy of the articles : he ^"^roN 
' traced them into ignorant ages, and at >^^y^^ 

length difcovered their origin in monk- 
" ifli -enthufiafm. Hence Iwas led to 

fajicy myfelf tranfported to a remote 

antiquity, and was afterwards furpriz- 

f_ * 

i cd to find, that by afcending a little 

■ beyond two centuries, I arrived at 

thofe days of darknefs^ when fuperjlltion^ 

r. 

|r{it is faid) impregnated by Ignorance^ pro- 

l' duced the thirty and nine abfurdities of 

Ethe national faith. It might be well 
for- the .honourable gentleman before 
bis next harangue in parliament upon 
this fubjeft, juft to refrefli his memory, 

^-by perufing once more the hiftory of 
his country ; left fome foreigner fhould 
haply imagine, that the ages of Ignorance 
were not yet paft. For ftiould he un- 
luckily find out, that the Compilers ^^« «^^ 4r 

'whom am* r 

of the ofFenflive dogmas flourillied in^'^^''- 
j^ times almoft bordering on the prefent, 

and 
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SecTiQir and at a period when all the liberal 
^•^'V^^^ arts and fciences were reviving in the 
Weft; and that inftead of doiftered 
vifionaries, they were men of learning 
and bufmefs, who openly ftood forth 
the moft formidable adverfaries of 
monks and monkiih {tt'eteniions^ I 
know not but he would confider our de- 
claimer as individually beneath a monk^ 
and in his reprefentative chara^ter^ as 
cafting a fufpicion of illiterate barba^ 
rbeiHow' rifm upon his age and nation. And 

^£V/r!und» y^* ^^^^ fuperficial pretender is lavilh 
in his encomiums upon the knowledge 
and liberality of the times, as if he 
fondly imagined himfelf an authentic 
example. As for his knowledge, in- 
deed, we may fuppofe it to lie in Eg3rp- 
tian or Chinefe antiquities; but as 
for his liberality, had he poffeffed the 
leaft portion of this excellent quality, 
he would have thoogkt it quite fufiB- 

cient 
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■ 

ciofit ta have fimply confuted the re- ^*S^^** 



tigion of his country, without further 
loading it with every opprobrious epi- 
thet (|. But this it feems is now the S?^^. 

r iT«* 'worthy of « 

ralnion,/mo«j r#v«* 

tatioMn 
H THe gentleman here defigned is doubtlefs the 
(kme who in the Debates is introduced as deliver- 
ijX^ tus fentiments in the fqllpwing manner : ^ As 
to,J^culative matters^ they are, in my opinion, by no 
flieans material ; every man knows what is honeft 
^ifni diflioneil^ what is hale ox praife-worthy, what 
is noble or mean ; in this we are all agreed : and is 
not tbtS) Siff fuficient for the purpofes of life ? But 
if^tB^ are thefe articles whijch our youth are forced ta 
fiibforibe ? The offspring rf monkifi) Mthufiafm^ begot 
fy ignorance upon fuper/Htion : they are a jumble ofcon^ 
tradi£fions that pafs the tine of every man^s under/land'*' 
ing not bewildered in the region of metaphyfics. Away, 
therefore, with fyxch fanatical Jfuff\ can children un- 
derftand them ? No : grown men, whp have plunged 
into the con tr overlies of thoje ignorant ages when they 
were framed^ are altogether at a lofs. We nowy Sir, 
lh>e^An^more enlightened' times \ formerly none but 
priefts dwelt in the colleges ; all their inftitutions 
ihew that they were founded for the training of fuch 
men only ; their chancellors were church-men. 
' Their chancellors have lately been officers in civil 
departments : I honour the choice they have lately 
made j not that I fuppofe the Chancellors of either of the 
umverfities at all converfant in matters of religion fa 

loud 
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Section fafhion, as we may fuppofe from the 

A./kXA.« 

former inftances ; and honourable gen- 
tlemen find it more convenient, and 
infinitely more graceful, to pronounce 
with an air at once, mere euthujiafm^ 
fanatical Jluff^ jumble of contradiSiionsy 
than by calm reafon or authorities of 
fcripture, to make good their allega- 
tions. Such grave argument, which 
fo ftrongly favours of the illiberality of 

loud laugh through the houfe] ; biit, Sir, they are 
worthy men, and I (hould hope that one of them, 
now before me, will recommend an abolition of 
fubfcription, to the univeriity over which he pre- 
fides," p. 226-7. 

Another member obferved : " We are ftill. Sir, 
to be (hackled in the fame manner as in the Juperjii- 
thus days of tmnkijh darknefs : the all-cheering fun of 
reformation hath indeed arifen, but we prevent its 
refle£ting rays from enlightening our minds in the 
manner to be wifhed.— — We will ftill perfevere, 
certain that in the end, truth will prevail j common 
fenfewill triumph over myfticifm, reafon over fu- 
perftition, and a rational fyftem of faith and man- 
ners over the mujiy relics of monkijh fpirituaUtj** Ibid. 
p. 230, 

the 
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the fchools, is entirely difcarded by Section 
men of fenfe and knowledge of the ^^^^V^^ 
world, who are now perfedlly of 
opinion that Chriftianity is too ab- 
furd for a ferious refutation +• 

He was followed in th6 fame ftrain ^w^ '«"'!^ 

unbecomtug 

of cant and arrogance by other honour- fitfrafitfrf 
able members, who feeriied deter- 
mined to ring out all the poffible 
changes on monks, darknefs, fhackles, 
priefts, reafon, liberty, reformation, 

t What Dr» Hartley obfenres in delation to go- 
vernors and their fubje£b may be here applied : " For 
governors," fays he, *' to render religion [viz. ei- 
ther the religion of nature or Chriftianity^ of both 
which he is fpeaking] contemptible in the ^yes of 
their fubjedts, by example or infinuation, and much 
more by dire£Uy ridiculing or vilifying it, is mani- 
feft infatuation j it is feeing without perceivings and 
hearing without underftandingy through the gt^ffnef and 
carnality of their hearts. And it may be part of the 
infatuation predided to come upon the wicked in 
the latter ages of the world. For then the wicked Jhall 
do wickedly^ and none of the wicked Jhall under/land J"* 
Vol. II. p. 443-4, 

P and 
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jcTioK and fuch like terms, whofe intende.d 
application was fufficiently obvious. 
Who would not prefer a modeft ig- 
norance to fuch conceit of fuperior un- 
derftanding ? And is this (I thought) 
a fpecimen of Britifh fenfe and liberal- 
ity? Is this the refpe6t they render to 
the inftitutions of their country? Is 
this their veneration for that fyftem 
which I had confidered as the product 
of divine wifdpm ? Struck with a pro- 
found admiration of its excellency, I 
am come from a*temote quarter of the 
globe, in order to vifit this favoured 
land, where I imagined its light and 
operation were moft eminently dif-^ 
played. Here I have fought it among 
the pcBBilace ; I have fought it amidft 
polite circles ; I have fought it in col- 
leges and temples; and now having 
Ipurfued my enquiry to. the feat of the 
national wifdom, am I thus greeted 

with 
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with a language, which, in the inftance ^"I?^ 
of a particular creed, feems to throw 
contempt, not only upon Ghriftianity, 
but upon every fpecies of religion ? 
Difappointed dnd difgufted, I was juft 
quitting the affembly, when an ho-^ 
notirable member happily arofe at the 
inftant, and addrefling himfelf to the 
chair with a becoming fpirit of indig- 
nation, delivered his fentiments to tha 
following efFedl. 



" From what we have now heard, Ti&cjjr/yjwi 

ag9 profane 

a ftranger might fuppofe, that we XvftA^ndfceptjcai 

^ '^ X X -^ beyond formifr 

in an age of blind enthufiafm, when ^^^'"f^^^ 
every impulfe of fancy is miftaken for 
infpiration, and every ceremomr of 
worihip for pure devotion. But thefe, 
Sir, are groundlefs fuggeftions, calcu- 
lated to excite vain terrors in the ig- 
norant, and afford fome countenance 
to the oppofition of captious adverfar 

P 2 ries* 
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Section nes. Surely, Sir, this is by no means 
an enthufiaftic age ; it is rather an age 
of fcepticifm, in which, under a pretence 
of reafon, the moft undeniable and im- 
portant truths of religion and morals 
are called in queftion; and imder a 
pretence of liberty, are treated with 
contempt. Nor is the age^ Sir, lefs 
remote from all fhadow of fuperftition, 
witnefs our deferted churches, witnefs 
our unhallowed dwellhigs, nay, wit- 
nefs this houfe of Parliament, which 
fcarce retains an appearance of reli- 
gion, though originally confecrated to 
its fervice. The cmly relic that I 
know is the reverend chaplain, who is 
yet retained to mumble a few prayers ; 
but you. Sir, can beft tell how many 
of the honourable members are prefent 
• on the occafi9n. Sir, we are caft in an 
age profane ^fid fceptical beyond all 



»t? 



former example, and therefore though 

a few 



,'% 
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a few hardfhips fhould really exift in ^xix ^ 
the cafe before us, the motion is un- 
feafonable, and as fuch my voice is 
againft it §.'' 

This methought was a noble addrefs 
on. the fide of religion, at a moment 
when it feemed abandoned to the fcorn 
of the houfe, under the names of en- 
thufiafm and fuperftition. But the ho- 
nourable gentleman was not left to Hand 
without a fecond : he appeared to have 
kindled the like ardour in the breads 
of others. Away with your modern 
apoftles, faid the next honourable 
fpeaker ; your Voltaires, your Rouf- 

§ Several of thefe fentiments are exprefled in the 

Debates as follows: "I know, Sir, [faid Mr. ,] 

that the hackneyed term fuperjiition may be called 
in with great dexterity, as a bugbear to alarm weak 
mindsj by fuggejiing groundkfs terrors : but furely. Sir, 
this cannot be called a fuper/litious agf 5 it is rather an age 
of fcepticifm\ under a notion of religious liherty^ the 
folemn truths of religion itfelf are treated with contempt^ 
and fceptical infidelity abounds.** p. 231-2. 

P 3 feaus, 
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Sk^ion feaus, your Humes, and Boling- 
brokes ! §§ Let us no more be nau- 
feated or infulted i^ath their buffoone- 
ries, their whims, their fophiftries and 
impudence ; reftore us our prophets 
and evangelifts, our Peters and our 
Pauls, men of fobriety, reafon, and in- 
\ fpiration. And having thus exprefled 
his refentments, he entered on a pa^ 
thetical defcription of the irreligious 
ftate of the times. Nor was there 
wanting in the fame caufe the prime 
minifter himfelf, who addreffmg the 

« 

chair remarked to this purpofe : We 
are told. Sir, of refc«:mation ; I look 
Sir, with jealoufy on the reforming 

§§ "Whence all that fcepticifm, that froth of 
words, that puerile. ftufF, fo much the tafte 9f the pre^ 

fent times? but from your Humes, your Boliog- 

broke's, your Roufleaus, and others of this defpi- 
cablc tribe ?" See Debatesy p. 232. 

" As to the Humes, the Bolingbrokes, and the 
Roufleaus, [faid another memberj I verily think 
them the worft pefts to focicty." Ibid, p. 234. 

notions 
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notions of this age; fomething more ^£^^** 

f^ XXIX. 

than reformation is intended; fome- v^V""^/ 
thing that deferves a harfher name, and 
to which if we give way, adieu to reli- 
gion, adieu to every thing dear to us as 
men and as Chriftians. The times. 
Sir, are fuch that to relax in points of 
this nature would be fo far from pro- 
moting reformation, that it would only 
increafe that diflblutenefs of religious 
principle which is the chara6leriftic of 
this fceptical age-^\ When the noble 
lord had thus delivered his fentiments, 
the debate .came to a clofe, and thejiJJS! ^^'^ 
motion was reje6ted. 

9 

\ 

* In the Debates he is made to exprefs himfelf 
aearly in the fame words, p. 238. 
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^^S"°'' SECTION XXX. 



Tbe religious T HAVE already obferved that my 
ibt House. X motive for attending the houfe upon 
this bufinefs, was to obtain information 
concerning three points : i .The nature of 
the Chriftian fyftcm : 2. The entertain- 
ment it meets with in this ifland : and laft- 
ly the religious character of its conftitu-^ 
tional guardians. In refpeft to the firft 
of thefe fubje6lsj I received no light 
from thefe political divines, which I lefs 
wonder at upon refle6ting, that the 
holy /captures^ which are held the only 
authentic documents of Chriftianity^ 
were feldom introduced in the courfe of 
the prefent difcuffion. Upon the fe^ 
cond point, it appeared to be the gene-p 
ral fentiment of the houfe (and to which 
' I perfeilly agreed), that fcepticifm and 
* pro^ 
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profanenefs were the prevailing evils of ^^^i? * 
the time. And in regard to the reli- 
gious charafter of this legiflative body, 
I would remark : That although their 
determination in this inftance may be 
interpreted in their favour, there are 
fome appearances againft them. Why 
(it may be afked) did they fufFer a lan- 
guage that would have difgraced a club 
of minute philofophers ? In cafe of dif- 
refpe6t to the prince, or other flagrant 
breaches of order, they generally dif- 
cover evident tokens of their difpleia- 
fure, and fometimes proceed to a for- 
mal cenfure ; and Ihall no animadver- 
(ion be ufed, when a doughty orator 
wantonly infults the religion of his 
country ? Nay, (hall he be heard with a 
grin of applaiife by the avowed advocates 
of this religion ? I fear thefe are nocon- 
vincing figns of faith in the thirty and 
nine articles, or of a zealous attachment 

to 
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^"J*?" to Chriftianky. Were this really the 
difpofition of the houfe, the moft he- 
roic infidel would no doubt think it 
prudent to confine himfelf within the 
bouads of decorum. And if we attend 
to the nKxle of defence employed on this 
occafion^ it will appear of a very equi- 
vocal nature. One might reafonably 
have expe^^ed, that the argument chief- 
ly urged in behalf of the articles would 
have been their agreement with the 
Bfiky from which they are profefledly 
drawn, and erf whofe fundamental doc- 
trines they are fet forth as a juft fum- 
mary: And indeed this method was 
adopted by one or two of the honourable 
members : But in general, the rights of 
parliament, and the neceflity of oppof- 
ing a legal barrier to the impiety of the 
times, were the topics reforted to in 
their favour. And fo little was their 
agreement with the BiMe infifted on, 
4 that 
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that their difagrcemcnt was^ at leaft ta- Section. 
citly acknowledged by fome of their 
warmeft advocates: Of which the for- 
mer feflion afforded a fingular example ; 
when the prime minifter being chal- 
lenged by the moverof the petitiopj to 
demonftrate what he declared him to 
have afferted, that thf articles "were agrttabJe 
tofcripturcy profeffing his readinefe in that 
cafe to fubfcribe them himfelf ; the mi- 
nifter declined the challenge, denying 
that he had made fuch an affertion, 
and very charitably left the honourable 
member among the non-fubfcribers. 
And, If we further confider the inatten- 
tion of parliament to enforce a due re- 
gard to the articles on thofe who have 
fubfcribed them, we fhall perhaps fee 
caufe to apprehend, that their zeal par- 
takes more of policy than religion t+. 

On 

ft This i« iefs feyere than yftax, is advanced by a 

great 
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Section On the whole, were I allowed an 
XXX. 

opinion upon this important fubjedl, it 



would probably incline in favour of the 
petitioners, fo far as the (ingle point of 
fubfcription is concerned. And I was 
ftruck with an obfervation that was 
fr^bmelts ^Toppcd iu the courfe of the former de- 
'^ti&bonfur bate, by, an honest man, and a 

•rufitoCbrif* . ^_», , ^ 

tiamtj. LOVER OF HIS COUNTRY T, Ibat tbC CaJ^ 

tie 

• 

great modern philofopher, who aflerts that the poli- 
ticians of the prefent times are not even wife enough 
to improve religion to their own purpofes : " Reli- 
gion (he obferves) is often faid by unbelievers to have 
been the invention of wife lawgivers and artful poli-^ 
ticians, in order to keep the vicious and headftrong 
multitude in awe. How little does the practice of 
the prefent times fuit with this ! The adminiftrators 
of public affairs^ in the prefent times^ are not even wife 
cr artful enough to take advantage of a pure religion 
handed down to them from their anceflors^ and which the jr 
certainly did not invent j but endeavour to explode it 
at the manifeft hazard of all that is dear to them." 
Hartley^s Obfervations on Man, Vol. II. p. 444. 

f The late Sir George Savile (to whom a flmilar 
Sentiment is afcribed in the Dub^ites^ p, 322) is 

probably 
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tie of divine truth did not need the feeble out-^ Section 
fivorks of human policy. This I conceive 
was to do honour to Chriftianity ; 
whereas to difcover an anxiety upon 
every appearance of danger, and timid- 
ly to oppofe political intrenchments, 
inftead of nobly confiding to its own 
native ftrength and provifions of de- 
fence, is to degrade it in the eyes of its 
enemies, to encourage their aflaults, 
and to betray the fufpicions of its ad- 
herents. If it be of God it cannot be over-^ 
thrown^ faid a Hebrew fage in the like^ 
cafe, but if it be of men it will come to 
nought^. 

probably defigned under this charafter ; nor is there, 
I prefume, a liberal-minded man in the kingdom, 
but will acknowledge the propriety pf its application 
to this diftinguifhed Senator ; who^ by his genuine 
patriotifm, his inflexible integrity, and boundlefs 
humanity, exhibited to a corrupt age a pattern of 
public and private virtue. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him, that nature might ftand up 

And fay to all the world, thii was a man I 

♦ Afts of the Apoftlcs, chap, v, ver. 38-9. 

SEC- 
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Section 
XXXI. 



SECTION XXXL 



ne inftuenci T E T US HOW foT a momciit extend 

rf religion up* I 

•* '^' ^^pM' '*— ' our view, from a particular fyf- 

ture at large. * '' 

tern, to religion in general ; and con- 
fider its influence on the legiflature at 
large, confifting of both Houfes of 
Parliament, with the Prince at their 
head. The exiftence of One supreme 
Being, befides what may be gathered 
from the common light of nature, is fo 
evidently difplayed in the Bibkj that 
without the moft abfolute proof, I will 
never fuppofe a Briton to be an atheift. 
But neither a bare convi6lion of his ex- 
iftence, nor a mere philofophic admi- 
ration of his perfections is fuffiqient to 
conftitute religion, without thofe prac- 
tical acknowledgments which are na- 
turally 
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turally due to him from every rational Section 

^ ^ XXXI. 



creature. We muft obey^ him as his 
fubjefts^ and love him as his children, 
and render him thefe duties in ail our 
relations, and capacities, both individu- 
ally and as members of fociety. And 
hence every political ftate, confidcred 
as a diftin6l part (though infinitely 
minute) of his dominion, and branch 
of his family, and as conftituting one 
moral perfoHy is bound to the difcharge 
^f thefe obligations. And Ihould we 
^ven fet afide the reafons of duty^ our 
obedience ought to be induced by mo- 
tives of intereft ; fmce not only indi- 
viduals, bu^ the greateft empires rife or 
fall, are deprefled or exalted at the will 
of heaven. Our claflical volumes c^-^^^^^,^^^ 

abound with this fentiment : 7/>« (it c^partku^ 

1/1. ^^''^ «^*«**«'* 
is often obferved) elevates zxio, • C2l\s ledg^d in tbi 

ancient Chi* 

down at his pleafure the kings of ^^^"l^i^J^"^ 
earth ; fertility and famine, peace ^nd 

war. 
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Section On the whole, were I allowed an 
XXX. 

opinion upon this important fub]e6t, it 



would probably incline in favour of the 
petitioners, fo far as the fingle point of 
fubfcription is concerned. And I was 
ftruck with an obfervation that was 
fr^hmJiti dropped in the courfe of the former de- 
'^utu/bimur hate, by an honest man, and a 

•rufetoCbrif- ± cr^ ^ uL r 

Hamtj. LOVER OF HIS COUNTRY T, iLPOt tbC CaJ^ 

tie 

• 

great modern philofopher, who aflerts that the poli- 
ticians of the prefent times are not even wife "enough 
to improve religion to their own purpofes : « Reli- 
gion (he obferves) is often faid by unbelievers to have 
been the invention of wife lawgivers and artful poli-^ 
ticians, in order to keep the vicious and headftrong 
multitude in awe. How little does the practice of 
the prefent times fuit with this ! The adminiftrators 
of public affairsy in the prefent timesy are net even wife 
or artful enough to take advantage of a pure religion 
handed down to them from their ancejlors^ and which dicjr 
certainly did not invent ; but endeavour to explode it 
at the manifeft hazard of all that is dear to them." 
Hartley*s Obfervations on Man, Vol. 11. p. 444. 

t The late Sir George Savile (to whom a iimilar 
Sentiment is afcribed in the Dii^tes^ pr 322) is 

probably 
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tie of divine truth did not need the feeble out-^ Section 
works of human policy. This I conceive 
was to do honour to Chriftianity ; 
whereas to difcover an anxiety upon 
every appearance of danger, and timid- 
ly to oppofe political intrenchments, 
inftead of nobly confiding to its own 
native ftrength and provifions of de-^ 
fence, is to degrade it in the eyes of its 
enemies, to encourage their aflaults, 
and to betray the fufpicions of its ad- 
herents. If it be of God it cannot be over^ 
thrown^ faid a Hebrew fage in the like 
cafe, but if it be of men it will come to 
nought "^^ 

probably defigned under this charafter ; iior is there, 
I prefume, a liberal-minded man in the kingdom, 
but will acknowledge the propriety pf its application 
to this diftinguifhed Senator ; who^ by his genuine 
patriotifm, his inflexible integrity, and boundleis 
humanity, exhibited to a corrupt age a pattern of 
public and private virtue. 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mixed in him, that nature might ftand up 

And fay to all the world, THii was a man ) 

♦ Afts of the Apoftlcs, chap. v. ver. 38-9. 

SEC- 
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Section war, and other public bleffings and 
calamities, are reprefcnted as his mef- 
fengers; and fometimes he is faid to 
fignify his anger by unufual figns and 
prodigies, to rouze the nations to re- 
pentance and reformation! I . This ap- 
pears to have been the Chinefe primi- 
tive do6lrine, which was probably by 
degrees corrupted, till at length the 
weal of the empire was almoft folely 
fufpcnded on the condu6t of the Prince, 
confidered as the reprefentative of his 
people. Hence when any difafter be- 
fals a province, the Emperor confines 
himfelf to his palace, abftains from food 
and every enjoyment, and by his edi6l 
relieves the afflifted province from the 
ufual taxes§§. And it was a regulation 

g See Du Halde, Vol. III.' p. 17, 1 8. 

§§ Hfe profefles to weep night and day for the pub- 
lic calamities, declaring that they wound his heart, 
and that all his thoughts are emplo}red to make his 
people happy. See DuHalde, Vol. II. p. 17. 

of 
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of Tong-'Tehin, that immediate notice ^1?J4°'' 
fhould be fenthim when any part of the 
empire was threatened with calamity, in 
order that he might ufe themoft timely 
meafures to appeafe the anger of "tien ^, 
Nor were at leaft our ancient princes 
contented barely to offer vows and fa- 
crifices in thefe exigencies, without nar- 
rowly fcrutinizing at the fame time 
their own chara6ter and manners. And 
whether they conceived the offence to 
confift in the fumptuofity of their 
habits, the luxury of their tables, the 
magnificence of their palaces or equi- 
page, or their fecret iniquities, they re- 
folved upon reformation, as the only 
efFe6tual method of propitiating the 
Deity. One of them confeiTed that he 
had not obeyed the falutary fuggeftions 
of SF/V;2»: Another was apprehenfivc, 

*DuHalde,Vol.n.p. 17. 



-< -1 



»*D.aHald^,¥oJ.III.p. 19. 

Q left 



* • 
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Section left his negleft of bufinefs and fondnefs 
XXXI. ^ 

for amufements might provoke his dif- 
pleafure, and prove the fource of public 
calamities*'. And fo far was this idea 
extended as to render the prince refpon- 
fible for the public morals, which were 
imagined to depend on the influence of 
his own virtues §. It is a fmaU matter, 
fay the Chinefe, to punifh offences ; a 
prince ought to prevent them by the 
force of his example t. And we are 
told of one of our ancient emperors, 
that obferving a criminal on the point 
of execution, he lamented his own 
wapt of virtue, as the prime caufe of 
every enormity committed -durmg his 

* Du Halde, Vol. III. p. 19. ^ 

§^ lis pretendoient que la feule vertu des rois pou- 

voit rendre tous leurs fujets vertueux, & que par li 

. les rois etoient Ics premiers refponfables envers 

I^ ciel des mauvaifes moeurs, de leur royaume." La. 

Loubere Defer, de Siam, torn I. p. 402. 

t" Ceft peu, difoient-ils, de punir les crimes, ilfaut 
qu'un roi les empeche par fa vertu.*' Ibid. p. '403. 

reign. 
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reign ++. And of another we are in- ^^SJ^* 

XXXI* 

formed, that feeing the empire vifited 
with a feven years famine, he charged 
himfelf as the only delinquent with the 
fins of his people, and devoted himfelf 
to death by way of, expiation ; but that 
heaven being fatisfied with his inten- 
tion, withheld the facrifice, and by 
fuddenand abundant ftiowers reftorfcd 
the earth to its ufual fertility J. From 

Q 2 thefc 

ft Defer, de Siatn. Ibid. 

% Ibid. This remarkable event is related by Du 
Halde in the following manner. 

*^ In the reign of Teking-Tang^ [about 1800 years 
before Chrift,] feven years famine having reduced 
the people to the greateft mifery, the emperor had 
offered feveral facrifices to appeafe the wrath of 
heaven without fuccefs, he therefore refolved to oflFer 
himfelf as a vidtim j he divefted himfelf of his impe- 
rial robes, and went with the grandees of his court 
to a mountain at fome diftance from the city, where 
with a bare head and naked feet, he proftrated him- 
felf nine times before the fupremc Lord of the uni« 
verfe. 
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Section thefe inftances it appears, that in the 
XXXI. ^^ ' , 

judgment of the Chinefe, the empire 

jn all its parts is immediately fuhjeft to 

the will of "fien ; though probably we 

.miftake in afligning the reafons of his 

providence. The prince, as the head of 

his people, is no doubt an object of chief 

^ regard, and his deportment, befides its 
political and moral influence, may be 
Gonfidered as ^fpedalreafon which draws 
down the favour or difpleafure of hea- 

" Lord, (laid he) all the facrifices that I have of- 
" fered to implore thy clemency have been in vain 
" and therefore it is doubtlefs I myfelf that have 
^ drawn down fo many miferies on my people : Dare 
" I afk what my fault is ? Is it the magnificence of 
" my palace, the delicacies of my table ^ or is it the 
" number of my concubines, which, however, the 
*' laws allow me ? I am defirous of repairing all thefe 
*^ faults by modefty, frugality, and temperance ; and 
t* if this is not fufficient^ I offer myfelf as a viftim to 
'^ juftice ; let me be puniflied, and my people (pared ; 
** I ftiall be contented that the thunderbolt be aimed 
" at my head, if at the fame time the rain falls upon 
*' the plains.*' His prayers were heard, the air was 
darkened :with clouds, refrefhing fhowers watered 
the earth, and afterwards produced a plentiful h'arveft. 
Du Halde, Vol. III. p. 26, 27. * 

ven 
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ven upon the whole State. But then ^^^^^j^ 
we ought only to confider it as one reafon ^^^^>r^ 
among many others, fuch as, the mo- 
rals of the people at large, their con- 
nedlion with other nations, and above 
all, the wife though myfteriqus plan of 
the <iivine government. At prefent I 
only mean to infift on the a6tual de- 
pendance of nations on the will of 
heaven, whether in relation to peace or 
war, plenty or famine, health or fick- 
nefs, or whatever elfe concerns the com- 
mon welfare ; and that this dependance 
is generally acknowledged in our empire, 
and in a more folemn manner by its 
government. 

It might therefore be expe6led, that Providena 

but Utile re* 

the public deliberations of a Chriftian^^r^^^^j' '^^ 

^ Brittjb parlia- 

fenate would be condudled with a ^^'' 
perpetual regard to divine providence. 
Is it not then exceedingly ftrange, that 

Q3 this 
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Skctiow this regard is fo fddom expreffed ? I 
have attended their debates upon a va- 
riety of fubjeiSls, and fome of them of 
the higheft importance to the king- 
dom, and I was never able to difcover 
that their confiderations extended be- 
yond natural and political caufes. And 
fo far as I could difcern the fpirit of 
either houfe, had any honouraWe or 
noble member ferioufly introduced a 
Deity to extricate them from their po- 
litical embarraffments, he Ayould have 
been looked upon rather as a fanatical 
ipoet than a wife fenaton The evils 
are thought purely human, and to re- 
quire only human remedies. It is the 
Galilean or the American^ or (what is 
worfe) fome obnoxious minifter, that 
occafions the public calamity. Hum- 
ble the' Gallican, fubdue the Americans 
or remove the minifter, and the cure 
is effected. There is no avenging pro- 
vidence 
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vid^nce in the cafe that' ftirs up foreign Section 
enemies, or that elevates fome ignorant 



or wicked ftatefman for the punifh- 
ment of the people ; and therefore on 
thefe accounts to have recourfe to reli- 
gion, would be abfiird and fuperftiti- 
ous* It is true, that on certain extra- 
ordinary exigencies, the nation in ge-^' 
neral feems awakened to a fenfe of their 
dependance on heaven, which they re^- 
verently exprefs by falling and prayer, 
and obferve the correfpondent returns 
of thankfgiving. How far thefe go 
beyond appearances it becomes me to 
leave to our common judge ; certainly, 
they are not more than tranfient devo-?^^^'*^'^''* 

-^ in genera/. 

tions, and both the nation and its le- 
giflature foon relapfe into their former 
indifFerience. 



Q4 SEC- 
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Section 
XXXII. 



SECTION XXXII. 



Bxaption in "^ Muft howcver remark in honour of 

bonour 9/ toe 



I 



Ki*^. 'X ^YiQ Prince, who in point of dig- 
nity is the firft branch of the legifla- 
ture, that his regard to rehgion is more 
uniform. At his royal caftle,' the re** 
fidence of ancient kings,, arid, his fa- 
vourite retreat, which, befides its other 
extenfive profpecls, commands a dif- 
tant view of the metropoHs: Here I 
have obferved him, with pleafure, 
early at his chapel, and with the mofl: 
edifying humility, aflbciating with his 
people in public %yorlT:iip, and almofl 
difcharging the office of a fubordinate 
minifler of religion ||. And I am told 

that 

X X Every one who has attended morning prayer 
at St. George's chapel when the King has been pre- 

fent, 
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that he is not forgetful to bow his knee ^yyxE? 
in fecret before the King of Kings. 
This is an example truly royal, and 
ought to excite every fubjeft in his 
realm to a due imitation ; but efpecially 
every gentleman of rank or influence^ 
and therefore in the moft eminent 
manner, every Lord and Commoner in 
Parliament. How far this is the efFe6l, 
I apprehend, is fufficieiltly apparent 
from our foregoing furveys, in which 
we have found the little of religion re- 
maining in the land to diminiih in 
- proportion to its afcent, and very un- 
likely to arrive at the head of the po- 

fent, muft have obferved that his majefty makes the 
refponfes more audibly than any of the congrega-* 
tion, which I fuppofe to be the circumftance here 

• 

jreferred to. Nor let any little gentleman or bel efprit 
prefume to mock at this, and fay the king degrades 
himfelf to a parifli clerk 5 but rather by an humble 
imitation, go and demonstrate to his fellow-crea- 
tures, that he is not ashamed of oiFcring his peti- 
tions to the Almighty, 

litical 
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SECTION litical body ; where however it happily 

.R.A Ail • 

WV^^ enjoys prote6lion and countenance. 
HisMajefy j^^j- ^q ^^^ £|;id tiais religious Prince 

>vo Igfj a pat' o 

^v^XJR^*''*^' kfs exemplary in domeftic life. He is 
a pattern of conjugal -fidelity and affec- 
tion; a pattern (like the former) but 
little imitated, and leaft of all by the 
nobles and quality that crowd his court. 
How gladly then muft he withdraw 
from this unhallowed circle, to the 
retirements of devotion, to the chafte 
converlation of an amiable confort, and 
the fond endearments of a numerous 
and lovely offspring ! May they copy 
the virtues, as they bear the outward 
impreflion of their Royal Parents ! 
When I have feen this illuftrious 
couple, with their beautiful train, cir- 
cling the caftle on a fummer's evening, 
my heart has fwelled with fatisfaftion, 
and a tear ftarted from my eye, and 
never (hall I expert to meet with a 

mor 
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more delightful image of domeftic fdi^* XX^f 
city ! I had only one painful concern ^-^V^ 
on account of the fprightly heir ap^'^'P^t^^^^f 
parent, an^ could not forbear elevating ^ 
a wi^ to heaven in his behalf, upon 
a proipe6t of the dangers he was lifcdiy 
to encounter, from his exalted ftation, 

and th€ corniptiom of the court, ope- 
rating on his youthful inexperience J 
However I had the fatisfa6tion to hear 
that a reverend prelate, of the pureft 
morals and moll elegant learning, had . 
the dire6tion of his ftudies:^ And may 
he live to fee his inftru6tions grow up 
and ripen into wery princely virtue ! 

I cannot leave this enchanting fcene, Jt^rZm^l 
without obferving its contraft to the^""^o%"«/. 
ftately referve of Eaftern monarchs, 
who feem hardly contented to tread the- 
fame ground, or breathe the fame air, 
with the reft of mankind, I have ad^- 

mired 
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SicTioN mired the Britilli Sovereign on his 

.XXXII. 

throne, and amidft all the fplendors of 

f 

his court, but he never appeared great- 
er in my eye, than as we . have now 
feen him on Windfor terrace, walking 
hand in hand with his Queen, and at- 
tended with no guards but his children, 
and his loyal fubjedls, who are admit- 
ted to fhare his evening perambulation. 
This is laying afide the trappings of 
royalty, in order to aflume the fuperior 
chara6ter of our common humanity. 
And I was happy to find, that his ge- 
neral condudl was marked with the 
fame benevolence and condefcenfion. 
So that diftin6t from his kingly office, 
he would command our refpeft as a 
private gentleman, and a good neigh* 
bour. 



SEC- 
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SECTION. XXXIII. Section 



BUT let us now return from this rheParUa^ 
mentformerlj 
excurfion, and agam take a view^^'^^,^"^^^^ 

of the two other branches of the legif- 

lanfe. We are told that in former 

times they fat together in the fame 

houfe, and were ftyled an ajfembly of 

wife men ^'^ the title being reftrained to 

political wifdom ; but here I fhall take 

it in a larger fenfe. Now what idea^^'««^i&//# 

be the great 

are we led to conceive of a council oi ^^J^^iofP^h 

an ajjemhly^ 

fages deliberating on the public good ? 
Do we not confider them as luminaries 
of reafon, and examples of virtue ; and 
as chiefly employing their confultations 
on the promotion of thefe great ob- 
je6ts ? Are not the morals of a people 
of primary importance, and the only 
ground on which a durable fabric of 

♦ Wittena-gemote. 

found 
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Skction found polity can be creS^ ? And yet 
v^V^^ they are feldom known to draw the re- 
J^'^M^' gard of a Britilh parliament* The 
much greater concern of impofing tax- 
es *^, and once probably in feven years 
the queftion of peace or war ; but efpe- 
cially the very ferious bufinefs, and 
always in agitation, of getting or keep- 
ing the public places of honour or pro- 
fit, engroffes their attention* And 
even in theory they hardly entertain 
an idea of the public welfare beyond 
exterior circumftances. If the nation 

** ^ Les anciens politiques parloient fiuis cefle 
de nueurs Si de veriu ; les notres ne parlent que de 
commerce & d* argent" Oeuvres diverfes par 
Roufleau, Vol. I. p. 27* [Amfterdam, 1761.] 

And of the Chineie in particular it is obferved, 
^ lis ont prefere les moeurs a toute la gloire des 
Conquetes, & a tous les avantages du commerce 
aveg les etrangers." La Loubtre Defer. deSiam^ 
Vpl. n. p. 297. 



be 
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be free, wealthy, and powerful, what Section 
more is neceffary ? Thus they are com- 
petently provided for as two^egged 
animals, tame and wild, for peace and 
war; and as to their manners, while 
they keep in any tolerable meafure 
within the boundaries of law, the fe- 
nate will trouble them on this account 
with no controul or remonftrance, out 

m 

(f pure tendernefs for their liberty. This 
no doubt is a noble delicacy, but will 
fcarce juftify a negleft of any lawful 
mean of improving the national under- 
ftanding and virtue, which are obje6ts 
that in fome degree ought to be con- 
fulted by the obfcureft citizen, but 
which challenge the utmoft attention 
of this fupreme council. And I had 
flattered myfelf that their deliberations 
would often have furnilTied thofe com- 
prehenfivc fcntiments, and great moral 
ftrokes, which ace felt by every human 

being^ 
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Section being, becaufe equally interefting to 
our common nature. 



Aconcijhn. \ gladly acknowledge that, in this 
auguft body, there are men of great 
genius and capacity, which fome of 
them have highly improved by ftudy 
and experience. And in general they 
difcover a native good fenfe, which may 
be confidered as part of the birth-right 
of a Briton. Nor are there wanting 
among them orators, who can thunder 
againft a corrupt minifter. How much 
greater would they appear, by diredl- 
ing their eloquence with equal zeal 
againft the profligacy and depravation 
of principle, that mark the nation at 
large! And how much greater ftill, 
if by their virtuous remonftrances it 
was recovered, after a long degeneracy, 
to modefty and frugality, to morals 
and religion ! At prefent their x>ratory 

has 
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has fmall efFea, being commonly uh- ^^^^^^ 
derftood to be little better than the 
language of ambition, intereft, or dif- 
appointment. But it is time to leave 
the Senate, and proceed to a view of 
the Ecclefiaftical State. 



f. 



SECTION XXXIV. Sectiow" 

XXXIV. 



THIS is the laft head 6f our ^n-f^jfj^/' 
quiry, and its title might ex- 
cite our expedtatioii) notwithftanding 
Our former difcouragements. For though 
we fhould have found Ghriftianity en- , 

tirely banifhed from every other order 
of the community ; yet ftill we might 
reafonably imagine that its confecrated 
and eftablifhed minifters would afford 
it both fan<Stuary arid defence. Let us, 

R therefore, 
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XXXlv! ^^^r^fore, under the impreflion of this 
flattering idea, take a brief furvey of 
the national clerg)'. 

defigm^oM. And firfl: let us confider their ori- 
ginal defignation to the facred office. 
This moftly depends on their parents 
or guardians, and is generally fixed 
very early in life. Accordingly, thefe 
little candidates for the church are put 
upon the ftudy of claffical learning, in 
which a confiderable time is fpent, ex- 
pence incurred, and often a proud in- 
dolency contra6t€d, which unfits them 
for bufinefs, and fo renders it neceflary 
for them to perfift in their firft courfe, 
notvvithftandiiig the moft weighty rea- 
fons to the contrary. Who does not 
perceive that a morality of difpofition, 
and a happy genius, are indifpenfible 
pre-requifites to the clerical fun6tion ? 
And yet fo little regard is had to thefe 

qualifications, 
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qualificatio'ns, that the fate of the ^^7}°^ 
child is often determined before they v-^v^V 
cao be properly afcertained* Thus a 
father having two fons deftines the 
elder of them, fuppofe, to the army, 
and the younger to the church, ere they 
are well out of the nurfery ; whereas, 
had he reverfed the order, poflibly 
each might have contended for his re- 
ligion and country in his proper place. 

If we attend to the motives of zp^^otiv^t§ 

tt confidergd. 

clerical defignation, jwe fhall find them . 
to arife either from an opinion of the 
fpiritual dignity and confequence of 
the office ; from vanity; or from views 
of Jnterefi. The firft of thefe mo- 
tives, and perhaps the only one which 
ought to be, admitted in this cafe, has ' 
almoft entirely loft its power; except 
among a few Ghriftians of primitive 
fimplicity, who ftill retain an idea, 

R a that 



» 
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Section that to be a minifter of the jzbfpel is to 
XXXIV. ^ . . . 

fuftain the moft important, and, in it- 

felf confidered, the moft honourable 

chara6ter in the world. Nor has the 
fecond motive at prefent a much fupe- 
rior influence^. While the clergy were 
generally held in the rank of gentlemen, 
many might be prevailed upon, by a 
little family pride, to entitle their fons 
to this chara6l:er, by entering them in 
the church. But this idea of clerical 
honour is well nigh vaniflied, unlefs in 
obfcure villages, where the vicar hap- 
pens to be the greateft man in the pa- 
rifh ; and then indeed it rnay excite in 
fome honeft farmer a ftirring of ecclefi- 
aftical ambition, and induce him to dif- 
trefs the reft of his family, in order to 
give his favourite boy a chance of the 
. like pre-eminence : but this is becoming 
every day lefs frequent, and the clergy 
are growing into contempt even in the 

■ « 

huts 
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huts of peafants f . It is intereft which |?^IL°5? 
fupplies the principal motive ; that uni- 
verfal power which equally governs the 
Briton and the Chinefc ; though not 
often (as would feem) in the prefent 
cafe judicioufly confulted. It appears 
upon examination, that, often thoufand 
benefices in the kingdom, there are fix 
thoufand not exceeding annually the 
very fmall amount of fifty pounds J; 

t " Moft people, in this ifland, have divefted 
themfelves of all fuperftitious reverence to names 
and authority : the cleigy have much loft their cre- 
dit : their pretenfions and doftrines have been ridi- 
culed 5 and religion can fcarce fopport itfelf in the 
wrorld." Hume's EiTays, Voh I. p. 47. [0&. 1764.] 

J Doftor Warner, in the Appendix to his Ecclefi- 
aftical Hiftorjr, has the following obfervation :— *^ Of 
the nine thoufand and fome hundred churches and 
chapels which we have in England and Wales, fix 
thoufand — ^I fpeak^from the beft authority — are not 
above the value of forty pounds a year." See the 
Bifliop of LandafPs Letter to the Archbifhop of Can- 
terbury, p. 35. 

Dr. Burn makes the number 5597 under 50/. a 
year. Ibid. 

R 3 - and 
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SECTION and it is calculated, that, allowinp; the 
XXXIV. ' ^ 

number of clergymen and benefices to 
be the fame, the whole ecclefiaftical re- 
venue would not fumifli more than one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year to each 
individual * ; which is hardly equal to 
the moderate expe6tations of trade to a 
perfon of common education. How 
then comes it to pafs, that the doors of 
the church are perpetually crowded with 
frefh candidates ? I fee no way of ac- 
counting for this, but by confidering 
them as adventurers in an ecclefiaftical 
lottery, where a few glittering prizes 
captivate the imagination. 

It is poffible no doubt that a fortunate 
youth may in time obtain a prebend, a 
deanery, or even a bifhopric ; and it is 
poflible too, and in general very pro- 
bable, that he will be left to ftarveupon 

* Bifliop of LandafPs Letter to the Arcbbiihop of 
Canterbury, p, 28, 

4 what 
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what is termed a curacy. And there- ^^^^J^!' 
fore, unlefs he is previoufly* provided 
with a benefice, or with powerful friends, 
he had better, on a merely fecular confi- 
deration, enga^ in any other profeflion^ 



SECTION XXXV. Section 

XXXV. 



L 



E T US now attend to the manner rbi idueathm 

ofaynutbim^ 

in which a youth is trained up for ^^^^edfirtbs 



cbttrcb, 

this important mini|try. We have feen, 
in a former part of our furvey, that 
there are fcarce any traces of domcftic 
piety remaining in the land, which ren- 
ders it highly improbable that his firft 
bias will be in favour of religion. On 
the contrary, muft he not regard it with 
an early indifference or contempt, upon 
obferving the negle6t, and perhaps de- 

R 4 rifion. 
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Section rifion, with which it is treated by thofe 
he is mod bound to love and honour? 



He fees his parents begin and conclude 
the day without any acknowledgment 
of God; he hears no pious difcourfe 
from their lips ; he fees them eager in 
the purfuit of wealth, and without any 
folicitude for their children, unleft for 
• their fecular profperity : arid the only 
objeft held out to him by way of in-^ 
ducement is fome good benefice, or 
Tbe ftrjf bias ryerhzps a plurality, with a bilhopric to 

be recei<ves is ^ ^ ^ 

f^urabu'tB ^^^^^ ^^^ profpeft. Now what muft he 
"^fipf^n- infer from all this, but that religion is 
/ either a thing of no confequence,- or, at 

moft, a trade ? And what can be ex-^ 
pelted after fuch wretched rudiments 
but a mercenary and profane chara£ter ? 
It muft be an excellent education indeed, 
that, in fpite of thefe early impreflions, 
of which our nature is fo extremely 
fufeeptible, is able to produce g. wife, a 

dif.. 
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difipterefted, and zealous minifter of Section 

^ ^ ^, XXXV. 

Jefus Chrlft. || 

And 

II In the life of Dr. Prideaux we are told, *« That 
he ufed frequently to lament the exceifive ignorance 
he had met with, in fuch as offered themfelves for 
holy orders, at their examinations ; that men, who 
were themfelves unacquainted with the common doc- 
trines of Chriftianity, neceffary to the falvation of 
their own fouls, fliould take upon them the facred 
office of conducing others to falvation : and this he 
attributed in a great meajure to the neghSi of family de^ 
votion \ for while religion remained in families, and 
God was daily worfhipped, children were early bred 
up by their parents, and inftru6ted in the knowledge 
of him \ and the principles of Chriftianity, thus firft 
inftilled into them, continued to grow up with them 
into further knowledge, as themfelves grew to be 
farther capable of it. And whiift young men were 
thus educated^ when any of them were fent to the 
univerfity, there to be fitted by their ftudies for the 
miniftry of religion, they carried* fome knowledge 
pf it thither with them, and thereby became the fooner 
and more effeftually qualified to become teachers 
of it. But fmce family devotion and famihj in/iruSiion 
have been n^leSled^ and this negle^^ through the corrupt 
iion of the ti?neSj has grown Jo fafl^ as t/ow in a great 
meajure to have overfpread the land^ young men frequerrth 
come to the univerfity without any knowledge ortin^ur: :f 
religion at alU^ P.go-Xf 



<: >f 
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Section And yet what is this excellent educa- 
XXXV. , ^ 

^^^^v^v/ tion ? Before the youth has half learnt 

Hisfcbool ^ ^ 

Uarnini. j^is mother tongue, he is jfiit upon luatin 
' and Greeky of which in the courfe of 
feven years he probably gets a fmatter- 
ing juft fufficient to gain him admiffion 
into one of the univerfities. I will fup- 
pofe thefe are languages fraught with 
much knowledge and elegant learning, 
which cannot be fo happily conveyed 
in the beft tranflation ; and that the 
Greekj in a more particular manner, is 
neceffary to a clergyman, as originally 
containing the records of the Chriftian 
difpenfation. But, methinks, a bettet 
acquaintance, and in lefs time, might 

"It is evident (fays Dr, Hartley,) that the infide- 
lity of the laity muft have an ill efFeft, in refpeft of 
the clergy. Many of thefe muft be the fons of infi- 

m 

dels, thruji into the church by their parents for fuhjifience^ 
or with a vitw to great honours or profits *y and muft carry 
with them a deep tinffcure of the corruption and in- 
fidelity which they imbibed in their infancy and 
youth." Vol. II. p. 447. 

be 
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be obtained of thti^ alphabetical tongues^ &i crum 
by proper methods of infbrufkion ; and ^^^v^/ 
(which is the moft important conlide- 
ration) with kfs danger to morals. To 
crowd the memory of a boy, and taint ^^/^^^^ 

biatbenpoeU 

his imagination with ridiculous fables ^f^^^^^f ««- 
and obfcene defcriptions, is furely lixi-^"^'^*''^*** 

§ The Chinefe is not fo : " The Chlnefe language 
has no refemblance with any of the dead or living 
languages that we are acquainted with : all other lan- 
guages have an alphabet of a certain number of let • 
ters, which by their various combinations make fyl- 
lables and words ; this has no alphabet, hut as many 
different characters as there are words^^* Du Halde, 
VoL 11. p. 389. 

Thefe chara£):ers amount to no lefs than 8o,oo($ \ 
however, with 1 0,000 aperfon may underftand a great 
many authors : die generality of the learned are not 
mafters of more than 15 or 20,0003 and there are 
few doftors who go beyond 40,000. 

It is obvious how much this difficulty of the lan- 
guage muft obftru6l the acquifition and progrefe of 
knowledge. 

The reader who would fee more upon this fubjed 
may confult the above author. Ibid. p. 388—415. 
and Le Comte^Tom L p. 369-84. 

favour- 
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Section favourable to truth and virtue; and can 
XXXV. 

hardly be thought a proper introduction 
to Chriftianity §. And yet fo it is ; the 

unthinking youth is plied with lewd 
ftories of fictitious divinities, which 
tend to kindle the vileft paffions, and the 
more as they are fet off and heightened 
by the magic of poetry. And thus the 

underftanding lofes its natural relifh of 
truth, and grows impatient and inca- 
pable of fober difquifition "*\ I would 
not however infmuate that the famous 
poets of Greece and Rome contain 
nothing but an obfcene mythology : I 

§ His atque hujufmodi figmentis, & mendaciis 
dulcloribus, corrumpuntur ingenia puerorum. Mi^ 
nucius Fetix, 

* Has fabulas et crrorcs, & ab imperitis pa- 

rentibus difcimus, & (quod eft gravius) ipfis ftu- 

diis & difciplinis elaboramus, carminibus prae- 

cipue poetarum, qui permirum quantum veritati ipfa 

fua auftoritate nocuere. Et 'Plato ideo praclare 

Homerum ilium inclytum, laud^tum & coronatum, 

de civitate quam in fermone inftituebat, ejecit. 
Idem. 

can 
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can eafily admit that many fage maxmis Section 

. ... . XXXV. 

of life, fublimities of fentiment, and v^^v^^ 
examples of heroic virtue are inter- 
fperfed; and were thefe duly fele£ted 
and ftudied under the eye of a judicious 
mafter, they might greatly contribute 
to the juft purpofes of a liberal edu- 
cation. 

After his introdu6lion into the \m\-HisftuSesat 

the uni'virjitj. 

verfity, he purfues the courfe we have 
before defcribed, till he obtains his ba- 
chelor's degree. During the term of 
four years previoufly required by fta- 
tute, his ftudies at college are employed 
upon claflical and other fubje6ts, that 
bear but a very diftant relation to divi- 
nity. This might be thought fcarcely 
tolerable even in fuch who are defign- 
ed for fecular fituations ; but in 
refpe6l to candidates for the prieft- 
hood, all whofe ftudies, I prefume, 

fhouid 
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SECTION (hould be dire6ted to Theology as 
XXXV. ^^ 



their grand fcope and completion, it 
appears incapable of all defence. But 
how little this is confidered by the 
two univerfities, as well as the general 
neglect of religious education, may 
partly be coUedted (befides what we 
have already obferved) from this fm- 

^sh^re^^^a g^^^ circurtiftance •: That when an 
IJ^Jff'**^" offer (as we are told) was formerly 
made by a celebrated fcholar, to efta- 
blifh in each iiniverfity a catechetical 
le6l:ure, for the inftru6lion of the un- 
der-graduates in the rudiments of 
Chriftianity, it was reje6ted (after grave 
deUberation no doubt) by thefe learned 
and pious feminaries ^. . Hence we 

need 

* This anecdote is related in the life of Dr. Pri- 
deaux as follows : " Dr. Bu(by offered to found two 
catechiftical leftures, one in each univerfity, with 
an endowment of icol. per annum each, for inftruft- 

ing 
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med not wonder if a young man often ^TfR?* 
Obtains his degrees, and formal tefti- 
mo^ials of his fufficient qualification 
for the orders of the church, without 
any further knowledge of the Biile^ 

ing the under-graduates in the rudiments of the 
Chriftian religion ; provided all the faid under-gra- 
duates fhould be obliged to attend thofe le£tures, and 
none of them be admitted to the degree of bachelor 
of arts, 'till after being examined by the catechift, 
as to their knowledge in the dodbines and precepts 
of the Chriftian religion, and by him approved of* 
But this condition being rejefted by both univerfi- 
ties, the benefa<9ion was rejefted therewith.'*— And 
therefore the cafe is, [according to the fame author] 
" That young men frequently coming to the uni- 
verfity, ^without any knowledge or tinfture of reli« 
gion at all, ^and having little opportunity of irn^ 
proving themfelves therein, whilft under^graduates, 
becaufe the courfe of their fiudies inclines them to 
philofophy and other kinds of learning 5 they are 
ufually. admitted to their firft degree of bachelor of 
arts, with the fame ignorance^ as to all facred leamingj 
as when firjl admitted into the univerjiiies ; and many 
of them ; as foon as they have taken their degree, of- 
fering themfelves for orders, are too often admitted to 
be teachers in the churchy when they are only fit to be ca- 
techumens therein.'^ See Life of Prideaux, p. 92 and 
91. and alfo the Confejffionaly p. 391-6. 2d Edit. 

than 



/ 
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Section than luft to conftrue a paffage in the 

XXXV. _ -^ r fo 

original text of the apoftles or evange-^ 
lifts §". 



xxxvL SECTION XXXVI. 



'^"rLZttj^ academicaUy equipped, he 

-•' prefents himfelf before one of 
the biftiops (who conftitute the higheft 

§ " It is a thing of melancholy refle£U6n [fays 
Dr. Prideaux in a letter to Lord Townfend, Secre- 
tary of State] to confider, what ignorance we often 
find in thofe who come to be examined for. orders. 
Unlefs the univerjitiesj for the future^ breed us better 
men fir the miniftry^ it is, humanly fpeaking, utter- 
ly impoffible, that the Church of Chrift^ which is 
by God's mercy now eftablifhed amcxng us, can 
be well fupported againft thofe many adveriaries 
which are, at this time, on every fide fifing up 
againft it, and are, with the utmoft craft and dili- 
gence, whetting all the inttrumenCs of hell for its 
fubverfion," Life of Prideaux, p. r97-8. 

clafs 
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tkfs of the clergy), for admiflion to |f^"^jf 
the facred fun6tion + ; upon which, he 
is ufually firft committed to a certain 
6cclefiaftic, ftyled his chaplain, for 
preliminary examination J ; and, this 
being paffed (which I find is feldom 
condu6tpd with a fcnipnlous feverity. 
the occafion duLy confidered), he is re-* 
tuf ned to the bifhop with an additional 
teftimoriial, and fo formally ordained 
according to the prefcribed order, a 
minifter of the go/pel. It happens fome- 

' t " Many come to be ordained^* fays Bifliop Biir- 
net, ^ without confldering duly, either what it is that 
they afk, or what it is that is to be a(ked of them : 
iidiich fome do with f6 fupine a negligence^ that we 
plainly fee that they b^e not fo muth as read thi 
Office, or^ at Uaji^ that they have done it info flight a 
manneTy that they have formed no clear notions upon any 
part of it J and leq/i of all upon thofe parts to which they 
them/ihes are to tndke anfwers^** Paftoral Care, p. 
130-1. Edit. 1692. 

And .yet of thcfc manyy very few are reje<3£d. 

"]; There are but few of the biihops who'^i^uunine 
the Candidates sU; all ftensfelves. 

S times 
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Section but every man that has it not muft needs kn6w diat 
XXXyi. |jg |j^ j|, „^ 

^ The true meaning of it muft be refolved thus ! 
The motives tiiat ought to determine a man, to de-* 
dicate himfelf to the miniftring in the diurch, are a 
zeal for promoting the glory of God, fot raifing 
die honour of the Chriftian religion, for ^e makings 
it to be better underftood, and more fubmitted to. 
He that loves it» and feels the excellency of it in 
hlmfelf, that has a due fenfe of God's goodnefe in 
it to mankind, and that is entirely pdleifed widi 
that, will feel a zeal within himfelf fir communicat-' 
ing that to odiers ; that fo the anfy true God, and 
yefus Chrift whom be has fenty may be more uni^er- 
(ally glorified, and ferved by his creatures: And 
when to this he has added a concern for the fouls 
of men, a tendemefs for them, a a&eal to refcue them 
from endleis mifery, and a delire to put them in 
the way to everlafting happinefs, and from thefe 
motives feels in himfelf a defire to dedicate his life 
and labours to thofe ends ; and, in order to theiii, 
fiudies to underfhuid the fcriptures, and more par- 
ticularly the New Teftament^ that from dience htmaj 
form a true notion of this holy religioni and fe 1^ 
an able mim/Ur of it ; this man, and only this man. 
To movedy and fo qualified, can in truth, and with a 
good confcience, anfwer, that he tru/ls be is imuarify 
moved by the Holy Ghost. And every one that 
ventures on the faying it^ without this, is a facrik-^ 
gious profaner of the name of God, and of- his Holt 
Spirit. He breaks in upon bis ehurchj not to 

feid 
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certainly a pretenfion, to which no oni*^ vyyvt* 
jcan juftly be thought entitled^ who is 
merely prompted by a human iuggeftion, 
and has no higher defign than to obtain 
a benefice : And I fear the much greater 
number of clerical candidates fall with-' 
iij tihis defcriptioij. What then I Do 
they ftumble at the threfhold? Do 
they commence the miniftry of truth 

with a lie ? and with a lie not unto meny 
put unto God'^ ? We will gls^dly allow 

every 

feed it, but to rob it : And it is certain, that kc 
who begins with a LIE may be fent by the Father 
of liesy but he cannot Ije thought to enter in by tlje 
door, who prevaricates in th^ firji word that he fays uf 
order to his admittance.^* Paft. Care, p. 112-14. 

§ f5 If any one [obferves the fame bifliop] feys^ 
/ truftfoj that yet knows nodiing of any fuch mo- 
tion, and can give no account of it, he LIES to the 
HOLY GHOST ; and makes his firft approach tq 
the altar with a He in his mouth, and that NOT 
TO MEN, but to GOD, And ho^r can ^hy one 
C39e<a to be received by Qon^ or be fent and feakd 
\f^ }jim^ th^t dares do a thing of fo crying a nature^ 

§ 5 W 
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Section every mitigating circumftance, from a» 
' improper education, from youthful in- 
advertence, or the urgency of their 

as to pretend he trufts he has this motion^ who 
knows that he has it not, who has made no rellec- 
tions on it, and when afked what he means by it^ 
can fay nothing concerning it ? And yet h^ dar^s 
venture to come and fay it to God ^nd his church. 
If a man pretends a commiffion from a prince, qr 
indeed from any perfon, and a6ls in his name upon 
it, the law will fall on him, and punifh him ; and 
(hall the Great God of Heaven and Earth be 
thus vouched, and his motion be pretended to^ by 
thofe whom he has neither calkd nor fent ? And 
(hall not he reckon with thofe who dare to run with- 
out his miffion^ pretending that they tru/l they have 
it, when perhaps they underftand not the importance 
of it, nay, and perhaps fome laugh at it as an enthu- 
fiaftical queftion, who yet will go through with the 
office? They come to. Christ for the loaves: 
They hope to live by the altar and the gofpel^ how 
little foever they ferv^ at the one or preach the 
other J therefore they will Jay any thing that is nece/^ry 
for qualifiing them to this^ WHETHER TRUE OR 
FALSE." Ibid. p. III-I2. 

Thefe paflages are rather long, but they appeared 
fo agreeable to the fentiments of our Chinee, that 
I could not forbear tranfcribing them. 

. . » fituation; 
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fiCu&tipn ; yet, after a beginniag fo in- Section 
ftufpicious, we are almoft difcouraged 
from attending them in their fpiritual 
progrefs. But, the fcope of our Enquiry- 
rendering this neceflary, we fhall pro- 
ceed to view them nexjt in the charac* 
ter of preachers. 






SECTION XXXVII. SscTioti 

XXXVIL 



I Have ahvays lamented as a gvcstnefoiioweri 
ofConfuciui 
imperfedlion in the Chinefe infti- ^^i »« 

tutions, that their only reUgious fyftem 

which carries an appearance of reafon, 

and may be called the rehgion of the 

empire, is entirely left to the care of 

the magiftrate, without any diftin<^ 

clafs of men confecrated to its fer- 

vice'^. But in fome njeafure to i\x^ rbe Emperor 

is uni*verfal 

t <^ It is perhaps," fays Mofheim, « the moft grofs *^^^^r, 

S ^ i^nd 
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Section ply this defedt, the Emperor, befides 

>^^V^^^ offering facrifices to the Lord ofHeceoen^ 

which is reftrifted to his own perfon, 

condefcends to difcharge the office of 

univerfal Teacher. And accordingly 

he affembles, from time to time, the 

chief mandarins, and the grandees of 

his court, in order to inftru6l them in 

their feveral duties, as well moral as 

political, from the do6trine laid down 

^^^'^ in the claffical .volumes +. In like 

t:^: manner every mandarin, in his parti- 

eular province, is commanded by a law 

apd fimple of all the religions that ever were taught 
in the world. It preicribes reverence to an invifi- 
ble Being refiding m the vifible heaven, and diftri«> 
buting thence happinefs and mifery amongft man- 
kind; but.it enjoins no particular worfhip to hhn : 
So that temples, priefts, aflemblies, facrifices, an4 
rites, are things entirely foreign to it. The Em * 
peror alone, at certain times, offers a facrifice to this 
powerful Being, in the name of his people." M^ 
moirs of the Chriflian Church in Chiiub P* I2. 

f Sec Dn Hald^, Vol. IL p. 53. 

* * 

of 
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of the Empire to convene the people ^^"^^ 
the firft and the fifteenth of every s^\^ 
inonth, for the fame important pnr- 
pofe ||. The topics of inftniftioh on stxtem beadi 
thefe occafions (which were affigned^ 
by the Emperor himfelf), are reduced 
iinder (jxteen heads. By the firft, the 
mandarin is dire6ted to inculcate, the 
duties of filial piety, and a proper de- 
ference from the younger brother to 
the elder, that, in thefe dpmeftic in-? 
ftances, the people might be taught to 
regard the general importance of natu- 



r4 pbligatipus. By the fiftli and fixth, 
he is OTdered to recommend the virtues 
of temperance, modefly, and frugality ; 
together with a due attention to the 
ppblic fchools, Apd under the eighth 
head, (which is the laft I ihall men- 
tion^ and is the only ' one which ap- 
pears to have an immediate eye to re-? 

I Ibid. f. 53-4. 
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Section acknowledging the ccclefiafticai fupre^ 
^•v^^^ macy of the prince, he engages to ob- 
ferve the forms of common prayer, and 
the other eftablifhed offices, which to- 
gether make up a volummous compo- 
fition ; and declares the thirty nine-ar- 
ticles, all and ewry one of them^ to be 
agreeable to the word of God, And all 
this is pretended to be done, wilhngfy 
and from the heart. Whence it appears, 
that the preacher is, at leaft, bound to 
advance no opinion contrary to the abpye 
Jormulas: and the letter of them may 
properly bq confideyed as the avo\ved 
ftandard of his do6trinc. Let us there-. 
- fore briefly touch a few of its principal 
points, and compare them with the 
-tenor of his public difcourfes, 

i^u:o^l^ : The ninth article is entitled of original 
"* ""* f^^ which is reprefented as not merely 

» » 

contrafted by imitation, as the Pelagians 

are 
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are fakl to have held, but as ike fault and^^^^^^ 
carnation of the nature of every matiy and ^^^^V^ 
derived by defcent from their common 
anceftor ; whereby they are declared to 
be very far gone from original rlghieoufnefs^ 
tand naturally Inclined to evil jr. And, agree- 
ably to this doi^rine, the prieft and the 
people folemnly confefs before God, 
we have erred and Jirayed from thy ways 
like lojljheep a nd there Is no health In us. a cbine/e litem 
This accoimt of the corruption of our^^^^^J^^** 
nature, I imagine, would hardly be 
admitted by a Ghinefe llterato ; who pro- 
bably might rather choofe to afcribe it, 
with the Pelagians, to imitation of evil 
examples, or a want of early inftruc- 

t The words referred to In the article run thus : 
^^ Original fin ftandetji hot in the following of Jdam 
(as the Pelagians do vainly talk), but it is the fault 
zAA corruption of the nature of every man^ that na- 
turally is ingendered of the offspring of Jdanti where** 
by man is very far gone from original righteoufnefs, 
and is of his own nature li^clined to evil»" 

tion# 
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SbctHwi tion. And even oiir gr'eat Confticitts 

xxxvin* 

v^V^w/ feems not to have been aveffe from this 
fentiment, as may be fuppbfed from his 
fometimcS fpeaking 6f the iiatutal light 
and integrity of mankind ti though on 
the other hand, he is perpetually la- 
menting their ignorance and depravity, 
and inciting them to the ftudy of wif- 
dom and the practice of virtue. 

• . * ■ ■ 

A fi^eahn When I have forrherly refledled upon 

mp§M it. 

% " All men [laid he] naturally are ikpright, and 
are born adorned with a light which teaches them to 
follow good and efchew evil." Navarette, p. 136. 

^ The whole do<ftrine of this philofopher tended 
to reflore human nature to- its former liiftre, and that 
firft beauty it had received from heaven, and which 
had been fuUied by the darknefs of ignorance, and the 
contagion of vice." Du Halde, Vol. III. p. 298.— 
See alfo Le Comte Tom. I. p. 414-15, and Scientia 
Sinenfis, Lib. I. p. i. 

The cafe feems to havfc been, that Conifitciu^ like 
other wife men ia the heathen world, was very fenfi 
We of the corruption of human nature^ but was at a 
lofe how to account for it. 

I this 
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titifl fubjefl:* it has appeared to me ex- SlftTioj^ 

•^ . . xxxviir. 

trtidfdinary, that, if mankind be fo hap- 
pily endowed hy nature as Confucius 

^ (eii^ed at times to imagine, they fhould 
fo uniformly agree to abufe their advan- 
^ges. This is againft all the laws of 

.probability, by which, upon the prefent 
fuppofition, it Would atleaft be anevea 
cjiance, that half the world were per- 
Ibns of confummate virtue. And yet 
not more than a fmgle inftance, that I. 
j^ow of, and this furnifhed by the 
Chriftian hiftory, is pretended to be pro- 
duced of fuch a charadter, while the 
bplk of the fpecies is Aotdrioufly cotrupt 
a^' wicked.' This I fay ist utterly ine^i^ 
pliG^ble on the hypothefiit of oiir na- 
tive Iniiocencej and juft as abfurd, as 
that an equal balan,<ieihould always pre- 
pogidia-ate oil one fide* Nor is it, iti 
my apprehenfion, more probably to bo 

accounted for, than (in the manner of 

< - ■■ • * 

"' ' th« 
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Sectiwi the article) from an evil bias in our na* 
XXXVIII. 
\^^V^^ ture induced by the nrft man, and conn 

municated to all his pofterity, 

SfcbrijiuL I^owever, the Chriftian pfeachef is ge^ 
freacbir. j^^j-^jy Content to refort with the phild^ 

fopher to wrong education, or bad ex-' 
ample, as if it afforded a fufficient ac- 
count of this univerfal diforder. Ot 
fhould he proceed further, and-venture 
to impeach our nature itfelf, it is with 
all imaginable caution, with the delicacy 
and tendernefs of a lover j aiid as a man 
that would ftand well in the opinion of 
his audience. He will allow indeed^ 
that it has fuffered a flight deviation in 
old time, which in the article, it feetnS^ 
is rather unlkilfuUy reprefented, by \ti 
being very far gone from original fighteouj^ 
nefs. And thus by diminifhing the evil^ 
the grace of the Chriftian fyftem is ren^^ 
dered lefs neceffary# 

flcnce 
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Hence he either greatly quahfies or SEcrtdN 

^ . XXXVIII. 

reje6ts the following article, which af- v^v^-/ 

Who iikrwt/e 

ferts the inability of man* fince the {dilAft^^^^^r r^- 

-^ ^ jeastBe next 

of Adam, to turn and prepare himfelfy by hi& ^^^^' 
own natural Jirengthy to faith and calling 
upon God. H^ fuppofes the defedt to lie 
more in the want of information than 
of right difpofition ; and it mull, I think) 
be allowed, that confiftently with this 
fentiment, the neceffity of the grace of 
God preventing us that we may have a good 
willy and working with us when we have that - 

good willy aS the article further fpeaks> 
cannot very flrongly be urged tt. Or 

ft The whole article runs thus : " The conditiprr 
of man, after the fall oi Adarn^ is fuch, Aat he cannot 
turn and prepare himfelf by his own natural ftrength:. 
•^nd good works, to faith and calling upon God : 
wherefore we have no power to do good works plea- 
fant and acceptable to God, without the grace of GO0 
by Christ preventing us, that we may have a good 
will, and working with us when we have that good 

wilK" 
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V YYVTTT ^ ^^ admit at all of vicious habits ; as 

J^Jma V XXI* 

yy^^^ he imagines they were introduced, fo 
he may furely be allowed to imagine 
again, that they are capable of exter- 
mination, by the force of example. And 
on the whole, may from his principles 
reafonably conclude, that an ixitercoucfe 
with perfons of virtue, in addition to 
good moral inftru6iions, with, a very 
flight proportion of grace, is fully ade- 
quate to the recovery and improvement 
of ourfpiritual powers. 

jttd tbefoU Nor docs he differ lefs from the fol- 

to*wi9z one 

/5K! •^*-^'-^^*" lowing article, concerning the juflifica- 
tion of man in the fight of heaven ; 
which the article affirms to be only for 
the merit of Jesus Christ by faith, and. 
not for his own works or defervings JJ. The 

preacher 

X\ cc We are accounted righteous before God [fays 
the article] only for the merit of our Lord and Sa- 
viour 
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pf6acHef generally hplds another I^^*" Y^^jrj?«T ■ 
guage, and direfts his audience for theit 
juftification to their own virtues ; which, 
however, being fomewhat imperfeft, as 
he gravely reminds them, after the 
higheft iiAprovement, he perhaps thinks 
pi^opcr to fuggeft the need of repent-* 
ance, to compenfate thteir deficiency* 
And left this fhould happen to prove 
inadequate, like a prudent watchman 
who forefees every poflibility of danger^ 
hie will probably in the clofe recom- 
mend the merit of Christ as a conve- 
nient and univerfal fupplement. Whence 
it appears, that in his fyftem, the me- 
rit of Ghrift is not the only, . nor even 
the principal, but the partial and fup- 

viour Jesus- Christ by faith, and not for our own 
works or dcfervings ; wherefore, that we are juftified 
by faith only, is a moft wholefome doflrine, and very 
full of comfort, as more largely is expreffed in the 
homily of juftification.*' 

T 2 plemental 



y 
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:tion plemental reafon of diViiie acceptance; 

KVIII 

V^^ and he will frequently throw out cau- 
tions againft the former idea, as big with 
peril and prefumption : though the ar- 
ticle declares it to be a mojl wholefome doc-- 
trine^ and in confirmation of the point 
refers to a certain homily ^ which is in- 
cluded in the matter of clerical fubfcrip- 
tion. 

Heaion I^^^ ^^^ continued in that original 

this ar" • r i * i r ^ 

mnocence, or which we find an ac- 
count in the Hebrew records, it is eafy 
to perceive, that the favour of heaven 
being infallibly attendant upon the ftate 
in which he then flood, there could no 
queftion arife of obtaining what he al- 
ready enjoyed. But in the prefent con- 
ditioin of our nature, the enquiry is be- 
come very ferious and important ; nor 
is there I fuppofe a human being endued 
with moral refle6iion, but feels, or has 

felt, 
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felt, apprehenfions of divine difplea- Section 

z^yvJv villa 

fure. And hence no doubt are chiefly 
derived the various forms of religion in 
the world, which by their feveral vo- 
taries are confidered as fo many effec- 
tual methods of propitiating the divinity : 
although they are fometimes marked 
with fuch horrid barbarifm, and gene- 
rally with fuch abfurd extravagance, 
that, to a philofopher, they muft at 
once afford a melancholy and ludicrous 
fpe£lacle. And we may further obferve, 
that as they propofe one common end^ 
fo they are founded on the fame com- 
mon principle, that it is only ^ his own 
merit that a delinquent can appeafe the anger ^ 
or conciliate the favour of heaven*^ which is 
jufl the reverfe of the prefent article. 
And here, I prefume, lies an efTential 
difference between theChriftian, and all 
other religions. The firfl levels a fataj 
I^Iqw at the pride of man, and lays him 

TP 3 proftr^te 
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Section proftrate at the throne of mercy : while 
V^W/ the reft, though they may abridge his 
enjoyments, and harafs him with cor-r 
poral aufterities, yet ftill leave him to 
glory in himfelf^ which, in the eftimate of 
vanity, is often deemed an ample com- 
penfation for the fevereft rigours. Be- 
tween thefe oppofite fyftems, the preach- 
er fteers with addrefs; and fo ingeni- 
oufly explains, or gently infinuates, the 
merit of Chrljly that he neither incurs 
the cenfure of a total omiflion, nor of- 
fends the jealous pride of human virtue. 

lie 9ppofes aif9 I ftiall ouly produce one more m-^ 

the eighteenth 

article. jftance from the formula under our con-» 
fideration : ^^ "They alfo (it is faid in arti-!* 
cle the eighteenth) are to be had accurfed^ 
that prefume to fay^ that every man Jhall be 
faved by the law or fedi which he profejfeth^ 
fo that he be diligent to frame his life accord^ 

ing to that l^w^ and the light of nature ^ 

For 
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For holy fcripture dothfet out unto us only the j^J^'^Jl 
name of Jfesus Christ whereby men mujl 
befaved. Such are the exprefs words of 
the article. But what fays the preacher ? 
He tells his audience, that thofe are to be 
condemned as highly uncharitable^ who pre^ 
fume to fay ^ that a fncere man fhall not be 
faved whatever be his creed or profejion. 
And this he endeavours to evince from 
the nature of fincerity, which, in mo^ 
rals, like a certain imaginary (tone in 
phyfics, has an efficacy, it feems, that 
gives error and impiety the fame value 
with truth and righteoufnefs. So that 
Chriftians and Pagans, and men of 
every defcription, when furniihed with 
this all-atoning virtue, are equally ac- 
cepted in the fight of heaven. And of 
confequence Chriftianity is of no par- 
ticular importance to the world, and its 
miffionaries can be of no ufe to thof^ 
potions, who are either fncere in their 

T 4 ov^n 
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Section own religion, or who are arrived at that 
XXXVIIL ^ ' 



utmofl Hmit of human irnprpvement, 
to bejincerely of none^ 

fnc/^ty tery Fo^ ^7 o^vn part, though I am a great 
^Z%^\nthe admirer of fincerity, I am not difpofed 

^refent cafe, ^ , 

patiently to hear it exalted in oppofi- 
tion to the reafon and nature of things ; 
and lead of all by our clerical advocate. 
What ! fhall he be heard in behalf of 
fincerity, who is manifeftly a6ling a- 
gainft it ? fhall he prefume to plead its 
efficacy in every religion, who difcovers 
in the very plea itfelf, that he is not 
fincere in his own ? For whether we al- 
low or not that this virtue alone i$ 
available in the fight of heaven, doubt- 
lefs no religion is available without it : 
and however we determine upon the 
thirty-nine articles, I will venture to add 
a fortieth^ which I am confident is be- 
yond difpute, that no man can hefavedby a 
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rdls:ion in which he is not fincere. And ^£^7?^* 

^ f xxxvni* 

what pretenfions to fincerity he can pro- 
duce, who, under the authority of any^ 
doctrine, and receiving wages for its pror 
mulgation and defence, preaches againft 
it^ our evangelift may do well to confi- 
der. ^ Certainly fuch a one has no claim 
to reverence, and will have no caufe to 
wonder if he is heard with little attea- ^ 
tion; for as an honourable member of 
parliament properly obferved in the af- 
fjair of fubfcription, a mini/ler who will 
Jubfcribeto the thirty ^nine articles^ and after '^ 
wards preach againfl them^ is likely to make 
flQ deep imprejjion upon his audience \[. 



|S£c the Debates in 1772, p. 327. 
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MC^JL SECTION XXXIX. 



3::t^^^^^ ^^^^ then, it may be a(ked, 

by our preacher ? Though this may be 
difficult to afcertain with any precifion, 
I think I may venture to aflert, from a 
f^retty large obfervation, that its more 
* ccmfiderable parts coiifift of poetical 

defcants upon the works of nature, 
flight difcuffions of the ordinary topics 
of morality, and, with an eye to parti- 
cular feafons, of dry narratives and de- 
monftratioiis, of the nativity, death, 
fefurredtion and afcenfion of Jesusj 
who, except in thefe annual comme- 
morations, has, I find, but little place 
in the fermons of our clerical orator. 
At other times, he is more difpofed to 
introduce the names, and authority, of 
certain heathen fages ; and efpecially of 
the divine Socrates^ who may be flyled 

thQ 



tj^e Cpnfiicius of tkp Weft, pft4 almoft ^^JJJ 
a rival of Ghrist. i^ence his theology 
wears a very dubious char^^er, being 
neither phyfical nor moral, Pagan nor 
Chriftian, Hovever, it appears to have 
received the fan6tipn of the public opi- 
nion, and is the cijrrent do6trine of the 
pulpit : only now and thea it happenSf 
that in the hands of an ingenious re* 
former, it is further piirged from tho 
leaven of Chri/iianity. 



SECTION XL. Sectiom 



s 



U C H is the general mattery let us neu/uai 

manner of 

now fee what is the ufual manner t^^^^^'^s^ 



of preaching. The Eaftem ftyle of elo- 
quence is fublime and animated, with- 
out any regular modes of argument, 
sn^ nic? fele6tioji of words, or conftruc-t 

tio^ 
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Sectxon tion of periods. The Chinefe logic is 
v^V^ nothing but the fimple and inartificial 
4utd rhetoric, exercife of reafon, by which they com- 
pare their ideas, and infer confequences, 
perhaps with as much facility and pre- 
cifion as thofe who endeavour to aflifl 
it by curious definitions or divifions, and 
all the pedantic rules of fyllogifm§. 
Their rhetoric, in like manner, is per- 
fe6lly natural, without any quamt con- 
ceits or ftudied embellifhments, and con- 
fifts in lively expreffions, bold meta- 
phors, and ftriking allegories, with a 
clofe attention to their beft authors, and 
efpecially their ancient faees, whofe 
concife and weighty maxims frequently 

§ " Logic, which is fo greatly refined in Europe, 
in China is void of all precepts 5 they have invented 
no rules to bring argumentation to perfection ; — '— 
they follow nothing but the natural light of reafon > 
it is by this alone, and without any afliftance from 
art, that they compare feveral ideas together, and 
draw confequences fufficiently juft." Du Halde, Vol. 
III. p> 64-5. 

inter-* 
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intcrfperied, add peculiar grace and au- Sectiom 
thority to their difcourfe ^. 



If our preacher makes any preten- 
fions to eloquence, he muft mean 
fomething, I apprehend, which can 
hardly be admitted under that title. 
For what is eloquence, without fubli- y^*/^^f " 
mity, without energy, without pathos f 
When I fee an orator rapt beyond 
himfelf, from a juft fenfe of fdme great 
fubjeiSt: or occafion, and, by a noble ve*- 
hemence, imprefling me with his own 
r ientiments and emotions, I gladly allow 
him the praife of eloquence. But at 
the fame time I muft obferve, it is an 
eloquence I have not often met with in 

f * C4 Xhey are little acquainted with rules to adorn, 
fund cmbellifli a difcourfe ;— imitation generally 
t lerving them in the room of precepts : they are fa* 
ft tisfied with reading the moft eloquent pieces, and 
t obferve the ftrokes that are moft likely to aflEeft the 
i mind;— —'tis after thefe modek that they copy, 
rrvhw th^ compofe any fet difcourfe." Ibid. p. 65. 

! this 
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Sbctton this iftand, and leaft of aU from thd 



clerical chair^ T^hich is g^enterally thd 



"ml^^Ind ^^^^ ^^ dulnefs, and fcarce fupplies any 
f^mibfpuu thing beyond cool argument or claflic 



elegance* The Britilh genius, itfeems^ 
is too folid and philofophical to endure 
a forcible addrefs to ±he imagination 
and the paflions, efpecially upon theo- 
logical fubjefts; and therefore a dif- 
creet orator, when he mounts the pul- 
pit, endeavours chiefly to a6l the^ part- 
of a rational preacher. 



^mar^son But what then? Shall we allow 
^flcbing. that the cold and logical is the rational 
ftyle of preaching ? Were men indeed 
compofed of pure intelle6t, this idea 
might carry fome appearance* But, 
fince a variety of other principles enter 
largely into the human conflitution, 
th^ ought certainly to be wrought 
upon according to their feveral na* 

tures* 



tares*. Have we no ovlgm^l inftiii^s SBcrid« 
aoad natural anticipation's, whick pre- 
tent the exercife of Eeafo% and fca^cely 
acknowledge its itifljuence ? Reafon per- 
haps may in a good meafure difcovcf 
tdifiir propriety or diforder ; but to €!s^ 
eitei reprefs, or regulate them, 1 fup- 
pofe^ is moftiy beyond its competence *^. 
Who is not acquainted with the vio- 
lence oi imagination, and how often it 
mocks^ the feeble controul of the un-* 
derftapding? And yet ftrongly im- 
prefs it with contrary images,, by means^ 
of lively and animated defcription, an4' 

♦ " It js equally abfurd in the^ natural and moral 
world, to fuppofe that art can create j it can only 
work; upon fubjedls* according to their original pro« 
perties,. and the laws of nat uresis appoiiltmeif^v 
agreeably to which certain efFefts may be produced 
upon them. No art can therefore educe from our 
natures, an a(Fe(Slion or determination that is not ori« 
ginally there,, no more than art cart give bodies a 
property which riiey have not," TurnbuU's Moral 

^ A you 
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Section you will probably give a check to iti 
career* And to argue coldly with thofe 
impetuous motions called paffions^ I 
need not fay is moftly to argue in vain; 
We mull oppofe feafon to reafon,' 
imagmation to imagination, and paffion 
to pafTion. To do othenvife, is to op* 
pofe things of a different order ; lines 
to furfaces, and furfaces to folids. 
And yet our rational preacher will talk 
of vice and virtue, of heaven and hell>: 
with all the phlegm of a philofopher ; 
and prove, by undeniable arithmetic^ 
that eternfty is longer than time, and 
evince, by the moft evident demoriftrft^ 
tions, that right is preferable to wron]^ 
and happinefs to mifery* Alas! ^nd 
who denies all this ? The bufinejTsj is 
to enforce thefe acknowledged trutha 
upon the heart; in the firft inftance, 
by authorities and examples from their . 
facred records, and afterwards .by xx>n- - 

fiderations 
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fidcrations of reafon, but not logically Sectiok 
contracted or faintly offered, but am- 
plified and made vifible by imagination, 
animated with fentiment, and inflamed 
with affection *. For a preacher to be 
ever fupinely reafoning, or feeming to 
reafon, upon points at wice indifputa- 
ble and of the greateft importaijce, ia 
to trifle with his fubjeft and his au- 
dience. It is tbefij that the fublime 
and impaffioned is the only rational flylc 
of eloquence tt 

SEC- 

* ^ Lorfqu* une rive perfuafion nous aoiixie^ 1^ 
moyen d'employer un langage glace ? Quand Ar- ' 
chimede tout tranfporte couroit nud dans les rues 
dc Syracufe, en avoit-il moins trouve la veritc parce 
qu'il fe paiBonnoit pour elle ? Tout au contraire, 
celui qui la fent ne peut s'abjl^nir de I'adorer, celui 
qui demntri frmdne V a pas vue" Roufleau's Lettres 
ecrites de la montagne [dans Tavertiilement. J 

t ^ Ancient elgquence, that is, the fubtinu and 
pajjionate^ is of a much jufter tafte than the modern> 
or the argumentative ^d rational -y and if properly 
cxocutedf will always have more command and au- 

U thority 
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SECTION XLf. 



ttttUHS, 



theprtaebir ^ Obfcive aJjfo a Want of appUcatipn. 

fe%: •*^ . ta ;w^«'^ A^^f^g/S ^«^ hojoms fai the 
harangues of the pulpit. They carry 
inqch more the refemblancc of formal 
cxercifes at a college,, than erf ferious 
and rnanly addreffes to an audience,, 
in order to r^/r(?(2^ correSllony zsxA infiruc'^ 
iion^ righteoufncfs +• But our preach- 
er is not without his reafons for declin.- 

ing, this< apoftolical method* For who 
does not fee, that to reprove, corre6l^ 
and inftruft,. would be to- fuppofe 

th<»ityovcr mankind. We are satisfied with 

OUR MEDIOCRITY, BECAUSE WE HAVE HAD NO 
EXPERIENCE OF ANY THING BETTER, . Hutnc'S 

Eflays, Vol, L p. iig. [8vo. 1764.] 
t Sec 2 Tim. ch. iii. v. i6, 

blame^ 
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blame or imperfeftiori ifl his hearers, Sbctk)*. 
and to arrogate an odiotis fuperiority of 
knowledge and virti;e I i^nd that thiS; . 
would be wantonly to provoke thieir f e- 
fentments^ by a mdft flagrant violation 
of modefty and politencffs ? He there- 
fore very prudently confines himfelf to 
general fentiments; dr if at any time 
he defcends to pafticulars^ it is always 
in favour of his auditory. For though 
he may now and then defal out his 
cenfures, it is raerely the trick of an 
orator to lend a credit to his flatteries, 
by occafionally aflltttiirig the language 
of fincerity. But this is an artifice only' 
to be pra6tifed by a man of ingenuity ; 
and therefore the ufualahd fafe me- 
thod is to read a dull lefture, with a 
fmgle regatxi to this favirigcircumftancei 
fo give no offence X!^. 

» 

XX Which, fays the lat^ Bifliop Warburton, is 
the thing of all to be'm6ft dreaded, by thofetuho know 
^ world. See the Confeffional, p. 347, 

U2 We 
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SECTioif Wc have juft obfervcd, that the 
preachei^s ufual method is to read hit 
difcourfe ||. His eyes are mofilj pinned 
to his book; his hands are unemployed^ 
except in turning his leaf; and his 
voice is fcarcely audible: Whereas 
the true orator not only elevates his 
voice^ but fpeaks in his whole perfon ; 
his eyesy his handsy his every motion 
and attitude^ have a language often no 
lefs intelligible or perfuaiive §• While 

I ^ Reading [of fermons] is peculiar to tiu^ na^ 
tion, and is endured in no other." Burnet's Pqfi^ 
Carej p. ^29. 

f ** Some pobferves the fame Bifl^op] by banging 
iMr heads perpHualfy 9V9r tbiir n^tesy by blundering 
a$ they read, and by a curfory running over ^m^ 
do fo leflen the matter of their iermons, that as they 
are generally read with very little life or aflfeftion, fo 
they are hoard .with as little regard or efteem. 
Thofe who read ought certainly to be at a little 
more pains than for moft part they are, to read true i 
U pr/mounce with an emphajisy to raife their- bendsj and 
t^ (Urea their eyes to their hearers" ■ ^ TTuit a 

difcourfe be heard with any life^ it muft he fpoken 

with 



at the fame time he is carefalj on the Sbctior 
Other fide> to avoid exdefs, being 
aware^ that theatrical geftures, and ab*- 
ford vociferation, are generally the 
marks of a^miferable dedaimer, and id no 
wife becoming the gravity of the pulpit* 
Hence he is temperate in his greateft 
vehemence which never exceeds thte 
&ibje6t or theoccafion; and is always 
accompanied with a due refpe<9: ■ to hii 
audience. And thus by a proper re*' 
gard to reafon and decorum in the 
height of his zeal, he difcbvers that , 
he is mailer of himfelf^ and therefore 
qualified to command the attei^tion of 
others. Even in civil caiifes, all this 

with Jome \ a^id the looks smd lootionsof the e]w do 
carry in them fiich additioas to vrh^X i$.fai<H ^^ 
where thefe do not at all concur^ it has not aU the 
force upon them, that otherwife it might have : be- 
fides>. t^t die peo{>Ie, who are too apt to.^enfure ' 
the clergy, are eafily carried into an obvious refiec- 
'jUQ^ on r£a£Mgi that it is imjefieA of lazinefs.'* 

U 3 might 
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Sbctios might Ije expcftcd ; but in the inftance 
before US) how fhoiild the fear of GoD) 
and the fuperior impdttance of his ar« 
gument^ enforce every fubordinate mo** 
tive^ and (till more powerfully excite 
and regulate the Chriftian preacher I 

But fuppofe him animated with ' a 
degree of zeal, how could he exprefs it 
by "mere reading ? A man who is at 
leifure td recite his paffion out of a 
book, .will hardly be thought to feel 
much of its influence §§. And though 
he fhould be able to deliver his fermon 
entirely from recollection, yet ftill a 
ftudied difcourfe, though aided with aU 
the addrefs of an orator, has feldom the 
efiedt of the unpremeditated language 

• * • . 

of nature and paffion. But I fuppofe 

§§ « What we fay- [obierves* Abp« Suiir to has 
clergy] infuch manmr as to make it feem the preient 
diSate of our own hdorts, will much better make 
its way into the hearts of others, than if our eyes ore 

fixed all the while on a paper from which. we vi/Hf^ recite 

the whole J*^ See his third char ge. 

I m 



in I3hk^ as in i&oft btfeer cafes^ a medium ^^H^ 
h beft; and that an^Dratof* who by a 
pf^vious general coafideration and ar- 
rang«!iie»t df . his matter^ could ftebt 

behVeen anekboraMcompoMont and 
an extemporaneous addrefs^ would gain 
ereiy point c^ true eloic[uenc6 *. How- 
ever, our rataon^ preacher is content to 
creep ilong the fhore^ by a clofe ad- 
herence txj his vnfktta. iriftmfiUons, 



{\ M Vi rM r Virr-rViT V" ' i^ "■ TlW iV, " „ m , '' • 
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BUT our principal charge Vigmi(^ The great 
^v > ^ - / .: '.^'\ nerve of per* 

the manner of our preacher, is,/«4/f<'»» ^'«. 

^r ' ' * ' \fincerity^ is 

that it wants the great nerve of per- "^^^^^"^^ 
fuafion, I mean firicerity. For though 

* " There is a middle way [fajrs the fame metro- 
politarf] ufed bj our predeeeffi>rs, of letting down^ 
in ffaort notes^ the method and principal heads j and 
enlorging^ on ihem in fudi words as prefent them«^ 
idiots Hk the time. Perhaps^ jbdf managed^ this 
wndd h iht ieji.'* Ibid. » 

< ' V 4 1 cer-i . 
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; SECTION I certainly fhould prefer a xiifcoiirfc 
.prfijiQunced from memory to a mere 
le^re ; and to either of thexann eijr 
temporary. oration^ whofe matter has 
,been previoufly digefted; yet probably 
any of them^ accompanied with the 
above quaUly, would produce fome good 
effe6l, and none of them without it^*. 
^or what^ can be expe^Sted from a u^ii 

• 

* ^ But tb€ nile [kyt Bp. Biutiet] I haye.te- 
ferved laft is the moft neceflary of all> and without 
it -all the reft will never do the bujihefs', it is'thi§': 
That a man muft have in himfelf a deep lenft. of die 
trufh and power of religion : He muft have a lifean^ 
flame in hils thoughts, with relation to thofe fubje^s : 
lie muft jiaveiett ill himfelf thofe thmgi^whteK' he 
intends to eirolain . a^d rieconunend tg dtbc;];a; . He 

.. .. _ ^ ...,J».-.A-- 

miift obierre narrowly the motions of his. own mind, 
th^ good and bid effe<^ that the feVeral forts of 
ob|6£ts he h^s before him, andjthe ^^^oos be feds 
within him, have upon him ; that fo he may have z 
livefyheat in himfilf, i«*eh he fpeaks of Acm'i aiid 
that he may fpeak in fo fenfible SLtn^nptr^ thatstwof 
he dmji FELT that bejpeaksfrom his heart. Thejie 

JS AN AUTHORITY IN THE SIMPLEST THINOS 
THAT CAN HE SAII)^ -WHEN 'rtBEY CAEfLYVlSX^Ll 
CBAMCTEHS OF GfiNUlNfiKESS' IN .TH£]Mf i P*^. 

Care, p* 237. 

^ ^^ who 
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-who is not in eanieft ? Who, whether Sectiok 
_ . XLIL 

■ he read or declaim, whether he is iantic 

dr ftationary, has no refpedl t6 theedi- 

-fieation of his hearers, but is purely 

concerned either to fa^ his kffon^ or 

•vainly to exhibit himfclf ? So- that in 

the. one cafe, at the clofe of his fer- 

tnon, he is prepared to thank heaven 

that he has got over it; and in the 

other to afk his audience, have I not 

acquitted myfelf well? And this is 

:the more cenfurable, on account of its 

departure from the general charadler of 

a Briton, who, in his ordinary purfuits 

and^finefs, and even in the fenate, 

is either in eameft, or pretends to be 

fo; artd who feldom degrades himfelf 

avowedly or manifeflly to a6l a part, 

except upon the ftage, or in the pulpit 

Is it then any Wonder that fuch a 
preacher is heard wkh indiiFercnce? 

Or 
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tion* Or at moft, fuppofing our ora^ 
tor has difcovered a d^ree of viinatji 
they may juft drop him a word of ap^ 
probation^ as a faie preacher^ by way ol 
plaudit at the cldfe. Arid thus if a 
momentary attention chance to b0 
awakened by foffle livelier addrefs^ it it 
bellowed upon the fpeaker inftead of 
his fubje^9 which) in important pcnnts 
of. religion and morals^ 1 have always 
confidered as a fure fign of idle decla^ 
mation *. Whence came I ? And 
whither am I going? What have I 
done? Or what becomes me to da? 

♦ I remember to hav6 read an an^dote xn thd 
life of MaJJUkn^ which does him great hdnour, 6t 
which at leaft contains the iineft cpmplii^ent that 
<:an be paid to a preacher : * I' hare been' fatisfiedj^ 
(aid the King (Lewis XIV.} to him one day 
after his fermon, with many who haye preach^ .be-^ 
fore me in this place ; but fince I have heard you^ 
my &ther| I have been much dissatisfied with 
ngfelf- • : ; * 

Th€fc 
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Thefe certainly are queftions which ^yt^J^^ 
ought chiefly to be excited by a Chrif- vi^V>»i^ 
tian preacher, or even a philofophic 
fage, and would do him infinitely more 
honour than the higheft commenda- 
tions he could draw upon himfelf. 
But fuch enquiries are feldom made^ 
and more feldom efFe6l:ually profecuted ; ^ 
mie goes to hhfarm^ and another to hh mer-^ 
ihafidlje ; and fcrmons generally refem- 

Mi^'^a many tales that are told arid 

, ■> * • , 

fbrgottSn, ' 

Were we to calculate critically thePi^^ ^k^t 

' befuppofidtbt 

probable efFedl often thoufand preach- ;^"^^^^ ^^* 
crs, entrufted with a meflage \Yh\c\i%^T€OMnt!^, 
involved the prefent peace and ever-? 
lading felicity of the h^iman I'^ce, ancj 
ordained for the purpofe of publifhing 
^4 ^nforciijg it an^ong a finglp peo^ 
pie, within the compafs of a fingle 
jfjand; we coul4 hardly fyppofe, but 

that 



■^J- 



^1 
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Section that every individual, arrived at yeart 
of reflexion, would afford it a lenous 



attention ; and, upon admitting its cre- 
dibility, would cordially embrace its 
offers, and obey its requifitions- Now 
Ghriftiahity declares itfelf to be ftich 
a'mcflegey is authorized by their laws, 
and publifhed by ten thoufand preach- 
mat it it< crs to the Britifh nation. And yet few 
<}( them will liften, fewer are fenfibly 
intercfted, and fewer ftiU embrace its 
promifes, and fubmit to its precepts. 
This certainly is a curious phaenome- 
non; and how far it may be jtiltly 
attributed to the matter and mode of 
preachingj^ may perhaps partly- be* de-» 
t'ermined from the obfervatioiis we havq 

■ ■ - * 

made uppri thefc fubje(as. \ / 



. . . .^ k. :■ '. i 
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SECTION XLIIL SccTioir 

XLnL 



TpHIS final! fioccefe^of th« clergy is 
, the more furpmzing wheiv we re* 
fleiSbj^ that in the profecutlon erf their 
fpiritual warfare^ they employ the prefs 
together with the pulpit. Andlafli^^^^^ 
forward to confefs, notwithftanding ^f ^' 
my criticifm on the ordinary ftrain of 
their fermons, that I have met with 
lome difcourfes in print of this defcrip- 
tion, which, in point of manly fenfe 
and argument, I admire as excellent 
models : Although I am by no means 
prepared to warrant their entire agree- 
ment either with the national faith ^ 
or the BiMi. But if we confine our 
view to the ufual topics of moral-^ 
ity; I acknowledge they arc here dif- 
' cuffed . 
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Section cuffed with a force and precifion^ un- 

XLIII. 

\.y^>n^ known to our ancient fages* But I 
f^deredas would now coufider our clerical advo- 

tbi gentral 

a^rSi!!l!i&^ cates in another light, as they are fet 
for the general defence of Chriftianity, 
by eftablijOhdng its truth and authority 
at large, and rcfolving the objections 
of its oppofers: Which is an office 
they have principally difcharged in the 
character of authors* 

There are three principal topics 
which I perceive have been reforted 
to, in order to demonftrate the truth 
of the Chriftian fyftem : ift. Ita ex- 
ternal evidence, ad. The nature and 
excellency of its dojStrines. And iaftly, 
its^ correfpondence with the ilatc and 
wants of our nature* 

%d7Jc7'^^ The firft has been chiefly employed 
fhi.jfyjiead. ^^^ ^^^ pj.^f^^^ fubjca. Paffages 

Jiave been prodyced from the hiftories 

Of 
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of nations out of the pale of the Jewilh ^^JJ*^ 
or Chriftian Church, in atteftation ta 



the truth of the Bible. And likewife Heatben bif^ 

tones and 

traditions concerning the creation, the traditions. 
lapfe of Adam, the deluge, the erection 
of Babel, and confufion of languages^ 
and other important events recorded in 
the Hebrew fcriptures, are traced in 
many heathen countries ; together 
with various religious cuftoms, which 
feem derived from the fame .original. 
. But the argument from miracles ^nd^''*^^'- 
prophecy has been moft .. frequently 
urged on this occafionj and with; ex- 
traordinary force of convidlion.. . . For 
notwithftanding the world h^s been 
QTowded with prodigies and wonders, 
real or fictitious, fo that there is 
fcarcely a fpecies of fuperftition, how- 
ever abfurd, that does not put in its 
claim to miraculous proof; nay, though - 
tjie degree of abfurdity may often be 

X tolerably 
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Section tolerably eftimated by the quantity of 
\^^^\r^ pretended miracle : And though it 
may be difficult to afcertain the juft 
idea of a miracle, or plainly in all cafes 
to diftinguiCh the extraordinary inter- 
pofitions of Deity, from the courfe of 
nature, according to its general laws, or 
from the produ6lions of fubordinate 
fpirits : Yet certainly an event may be 
of fuch a kind, and fo particularly 
circumftahced, as fairly to be afcribed, 
beyond the eftabliiihed order of things, 
to the Jinger of God ; and the miracles 
recorded in the Bib/e appear to me of 
this defcriptiori. 

Profbecy. Nor am I lefs ftruck with the argu-* 
ment from prophecy, which feems 
peculiar to the Chriftian fyftem. I 
never heard it pretended in behalf of 
Fif'e or Lao-kiufty or any other religious 

founder in the heathen world, that the 

principal 
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principal incidents of his life, and the SEcnaN 

J\.LjLxL» 

fuccefs of his do6trine, were foretold, 
or that even he was in general an- 
nounced before his birth. And though 
fome claims of this nature are made in 
favour of Mohammed^ they are evidently- 
grounded either upon ignofance or 
prefumption t. How different is the 
cafe of Christianity and its Author! 
The nativity of Jesus, the courfe of 
his life,- his death and refurredlion, the 
fudden fpread of his rehgion, and its 
various fuccefs to the end of time, ap- 
pear to have been predi6ted, not merely 
in a fingle prophecy, or by a fingle pro- 
phet, but in a chain of prophecy, and 
by a fucceflion of prophets, extending 
almofl from the beginning of the world 
to the Chriftian aera : To which may 
be added, the predictions uttered by 
Jesus and his apoftles, whether in 

t See Prideaux's Life of Mohammed^ p. 159-63. 

X 2 agreement 
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Section agreement with former prophecies yet 

^•i/^Y^*^ imaccomplifhed, or further declarative 

of the ftate of things to their final 

confummation. And what ftrikes mc 

with particular force, is, that the pre-* 

fent circumftances of the world feem 
manifeftly to correfpond with prophetic 
defcription. Surely none but the 
Omniscient can thus reveal futurity, 
and comprehend at once the end and 

N the BEGINNING. 

rbi nature ^he natuTc and excellence of the 

andixciUence 

J^v,«^^^^;. do6lrines and morals of Chriftianity 
"ttJJtj Mext have alfo been infilled upon to evince 

it^fiid OH I ... . 

but njuitb lefs Its divinc extraction, though I appre- 
hend not always with the fame ability 
and judgment difplayed in the external 
proof, I have feen it obferved, that 
fome of its dodtrines are too ftrange 
and uncommon to have been the pro- 
4u6t of human invention. It may be 

fo; 
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fO : Yet it muft be acknowledged, that ^^^^jj^ 
the human mind has been often fertile 
of extraordinary notions, and it may 
feem extremely difficult and hazardous, 
to determine upon divine revelations 
by this fingle criterion; which, how- 
ever, taken in conjun6tion with the 
morals and chief fcope of a fyftem, is 
a circiimftance . to be regarded. For 
though every ftrange notion is not 
from heaven, yet whatever is thence 
revealed may reafonably be expefteci 
to appear extraordinary and wonderful 
to human underftandlng. The Chrif- 
tian morality, I conceive, affords a 
clearer and more dire6t evidence : For 
as it evidently exalts the common du- 
ties of life, by grafting them on the 
fear and love of God, and thus, as it 
were, elevates them from earth to hea- 
ven, and is effentially connected with 
every part of Chriftianity; it feems 

X 3 ftrongly 



^ •.■■■■»^ 
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Sectioi^ ftroligly to befpeak the divinity of the 
whole. But then we muft view it in 
this cafe as it is contained in the Scrip* 

ture ; for as ufually it is reprefented by 
our apologiflsy it appears to have little 
advantage over the morals of Confu- 
cius, and other wife men. That wc 
ought to do to others as we would have 
them do to us|| : That we fhould ftudy 
humility §, and patience §§ : That we 

II This is faid to have been a fundamental doc* 
trine in the morals of Confucius : Cem^eu ait ; 
Confucii do<^ina fondamentalis, & unicum re£te 
Vivendi principium hoc eft ■ taletn U effi erga 
alm^ quaUs ejfe veils alios erga te ; atque hoc fufficere, 
nee alia re eife opus, Scientia Sin. Lib III. p. 16. 

Cu'Cum fcifcitando ait : Num forte extat unum 
aliquod vocabulum,'fecundum quod velut normam 
quampiam poffit quis per omnem'vitam operari ? 
Confucius refpondit: Nonne iftud vocabulum eft^ 
Xu? Scilicet, tibi qu$d non visj nc facias erga alios* 
Ibid p. 114- 

§ " Humility [fays Confucius] puts away trou- 
bles. Humility unites a man to all people.*' Na- 
varette, p. 166. 

* 

Another 
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Anothef Chinefe (age obfervcs: " Virtue takes Section 
Its original from humility j when a man de-* S^^i^-j 

CLINES IN VIRTUE, IT IS BECAUSE HIS HUMILITY 

DECAYS," Ibid. p. 163. 

§§ " One quarter of an hour's fufFering [fays a 
certain Chinefe author] faves an hqndred ye^irs 
trouble. — If a m^n does not bear and curb bimfelf^ 
a thing that is no more than a ftraw grows to a 
jgre^t hca.p» So that all troubles whatfoever pro* 
ceed from impatience and want of bearing. Pa-* 
tience is the precious jewel of the heart j impatience 
is its ruin and deftruSbion." 

Another obferves, " He is no man who doEs 

NOT BEAR WITH HIS BROTHER." 

« The Chinefe hiftory tells us, That an emperor 
taking a progrefs through the empire, he came to 
a town in which was a houfe where man and wife^ 
children, grand-children, daughters-in-'law, fer- 
vants, and all the family, lived in the greateft 
unity, love, and concord. The emperor admiring 
it, went to talk with the mafter of the houfe, of 
whom he aflced. How fuch extraordinary peace and 
quietnefs was prefervcd among fo many perfons ? 
The old man, without anfwering a word, tookup 
2, pencil, and, dipping it in ink, writ yin^ yin, Jin^ 
that is, patience, patience, patience. The emperor 
underftood him, commended his virtue, and re- 
warded it.** Navaretti^ p. 166-7. 

X 4 fhould 



« 
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Section fhould love even our enemies * : And 
XLUL 

in every thing conform ourlelves to 

right reafon^^: Thefe are points, no 

lefs inculcated by oilr ancient fages 

than by the authors in queftion, and 

almoft from the fame confiderations of 

reafon and nature : And therefore can 

fcarce be urged upon fuch grounds, as 

a peculiar argument in favour of the 

Chriftian reUgion. 

* " When any man does me a good turn [(ays 
one of their authors], it is fit I (hould deal fairly 
with him, and fhew myfelf grateful : And if any- 
man mifufes and hates me, it is fit I ufe him well, 
and love him. If I love and ufe all men welly 
who will hate me ? No man.** 

Excellent inftrudlions, cries Navarette^ for lov- 
ing our enemies ! And he tells us, that the Chi- 
nefe write much upon this fubjedl^ p. 150. 

** See Scientia Sinenfis, Lib. I. p. i. and Da 
Halde, Vol. III. p. 303. This feems to anfwer the 
Stoical idea of living according to nature \ [niMhtyefAttu^ 
% fva-si fuv ; or as Cicero exprefles i^ congruenter 
naturae convenienterque vivere.J 

The 
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The third and kft topic which I Section 
mentioned, appears to my underftand- v^v^Si/ 

The argument 

ing the moft accommodated to general-^^f* ?^ ^<"'- 

rejpondeu£§ 

convi6tion. The greater part of the anJt^tH/ ' 
world are not fufficiently provided with moj accomt 

modated t9 

leifure and learning, to comprehend ^^*^^'^<'«- 

the force of the argument from pro-''' ''''* 

phecy and miracles ; and might eafily 

imagine that the firft were forgeries 

pofterior to the events, and that the 

fecohd were no better than fo many 

juggles and deceptions. And to difcem 

the authenticity of a religious fyftem 

by its intrinfic evidence, feems to re-< 

quire, not only a degree of underftand- 

ing^ but of moral improvement, very 

fuperior to our general attainments. 

But herein appears to lie the diftin- 

guifhin^ ^ excellence of C hriftianity , 

that it comes home to men's bofoms 

and confciences ; it tells them what ' 

once they were, and what they now 

are, 
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Sectiom are. and they feel the truth in both 
cafes: Their fenie of grandeur and 
innocence points them to the one, 
while their mcannefs and mifery con- 
vince them of the other. And thus 
it refle6ts men to themfelves ; and 
they defcry at the fame time, as in a 
itiirror, their original arid prefent ftate. 
This is a kind of per/ami reveiattMj . and 
feems to carry its own evidence. Nor 
does it leave them here to a merely 
fpcculative difcovery : It ojffiers afliflance 
to their weaknefs, and remedies to their 
imperfe6lions. In other fyftems, the 
law of obedience is either reduced and 
levelled with the depravity of human 
nature; or if preferved in a degree of 
purity, no fufGcient help is afforded in 
order to fulfil it, nor relief in cafe of 
failure : And thus man is either de- 
graded to a beaft, or mocked with un- 
attainable perfe6tion. But the Chrif- 

tian 
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tian religion feems equally to oorrefpond Sectioh 
to his wants and his dignity, difplaying v^v^' 
a law of confiimmate holinefs anfwering 
to his original ftate, and, at the fame 
time, affording interior affiftance and - 
an adequate atonement, calculated for 
his prejfent condition of impotence and 
guilt. And upon thefe grounds it 
would appear, that Chriftianity might • 
fafely lodge its appeal with every in-p*' 
dividual, and leave him to try its truth^ 
and importance by his own heart and 
fituation. But its advocates think 
proper to employ more indirect and 
learned methods in its favour. 

ft 

§ 

There is one circumftance, however, rte more 
which may caft a lufpicion on their has teen dt^ 

'' ' monftratedf 

mode of demonftrating Chriftianity, f^^j^^^J^;^^^ 
which is. That as they have multi- ^'* '•^^"'•^^^^ 
plied their demonftrations, the lefs it 
has been believed or regarded : fo that 

now 
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*^^TTT* now at length the effect feems nearly 



the fame as might have been expcfted^ 
jftbey had proved it to be falje. Thisj at 
firft fightj may aj)pear a curious phe- 
nomenon in the hiflory of the human 
mihd, and yet I conceive is in good 
meafure to be accounted for by what 
Vlur^Jho^ we have already obferved. Men gene- 
^c^m$dfor. ^^^ are but Uttle difpofed to enquire of 

be perftiaded into a fcheme, and efpeci-" 
ally of a religious nature, in which they 
are not fenfbly interefted. What will it 
avail to tell them, that a divine perfon 
came into the world, wrought miracles, 
delivered certain do6li*ines, died and 
rofe again, unlefs they are firft praAi-* 
cally convinced, that thefe are matters 
which involve their own duty and hap- 
pinefs ? It may be faid indeed, and nd 
doubt truly, that fubje^s fo extraordi- 
nary ought of themfelves to attra6t the 
attention of rational beings* But I need 

not 
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not fay, that fpeculative reafon has lit* Sectioh 
tic influence upon the general conduA v^\^V 
of the world, which is chiefly governed 
by ^.fenfe of intereft* Convince a plain 
man, that his prefent and future wek 
fare are eflentially connected with a cer- 
tain fyftem, and he is likely to fearch 

into it with a ferious anxiety, and to 
yield a becoming obedience to its requi- 

fitions. But if it • appear to him merely 
a queftion of words and names, or a 
curious fpeculation, or in fhort, a mat- 
ter in which he has no concern, he will 
leave it to the difcuflion of idle people 
and phUofophers, and may probably 
treat it with indifference or contempt^ 
in proportion to the zeal and elaborate 
argument with which it is agitated. 

But fuppofmg our apologift has io mat tbt i^9. 

. (-gift cannot 

far fucceeded, that his demonftrations^^*^^ 

comments, hf 

pf the truth of Chriftianity in general J^*^ *»• 

are 
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Section are admitted, he is ftill cneaged in rc- 

XLIIL ' . . 

folving particular objc6lions againft the 
fyftcm itfelf, both in its do6krines and 
precepts. And here he adopts anew 
method, confifting of ingenious com^ 
ments and liberal conceffions. He firft 
endeavours to explain away the diffi- 

« 

culty, fometimes by corre6l:ing the tranf* 
lation of the Bibkj fometimes by re- 
ducing Eaftern metaphor to Britifh 
fenfe, fometimes by the help of ancient 
opinions and cuftoms, and often by 
mere dint of reafon and philofophy. 
Or if thefe, and other fimilar methods, 
prove inefFe6lual, he has ftill one fure 
expedient in referve, which is, to concede 
the point in di/pute^ as of fmall import- 
ance, and in no wife afFe6ting the fun- 
damontals of the fyftem* This muft 
needs at the fame time evince the folidity 
of his judgment, and highly add to the 
reputation of his candour and liberality. 

It 



-.■v 



T^ 
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It is, as if he fhould fay, Gentlemen, ^IS"?" 
I have demonftrated to you the truth v^VX/ 
of Chriftianity in general, and here I 
might fecurely reft the caufe ; however 

1 have fo far condefcended to your ob- 
jeftions againft particular parts, that I 
have endeavoured with all the wit and 
learning I am mafter x)f to explain them 
away; and where I have found this im- 
pra6licable, have generoufly abandoned 
them to your difcretion* Now this is 
a proceeding that muft furely fatisfy the 
moft captious adverfary. 

It has been attended indeed withr/^/ inconve^ 

. . . 1 . , "nience that has 

lome mconvenience ; but is not this the ^^'^^^^^^ this 

proceeding. 

cafe with the beft projects? The de- 
mands, it feems, have arifen in propor- 
tion to the conceflions ; but who could 
forefee that men would be fo unreafon- 
able ? Our apologift pretends neither to 
be a prophet, nor the fon of a prophet* 

2 And 
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Section And nobpdy could fuppofe it probable, 
V^YX^ that Jie would gradually have been in- 
duced to grant away Chriftianity itfelf, 
in order to defend it ; and efpecially af- 
ter he had demonftrated its general 
truth, and his demonftrations had been 
admitted. It was certainly more than 
he was obliged to in point of reafon ; 
and he might juftly have oppofed the 
truth of the whole in defence of its fe- 
veral parts. But he might probably 
fcorn to infill with rigour on his advan- 
tages, or the truth of his caufe ; and by 
his gratuitous conceflions choofe equally 
to difplay his magnanimity, and his 
regard to peace ^4 accommodation* 

The fwopar- Jn this mauncT it has happened* that 

tiesfeem at x x ^ . 

iength to banji |.q ^^ impartial by-ftander it would often 

€ome 19 an a- . * «' 

frZiJ."'" ^eem difficult to determine, what is 
iiow the matter in controverfy between 
the tvvo parties. They appear at length 

to 



.s. 
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.to have undcrftood one another, and to Section 
have nearly come to this amicable com- 
^omife; that, provided the general truth 
of Chriftianity be allowed to its apolo- 
gift, he will gracioufly, in return, ex- 
plain or modify it to the liking of his 
opponent t. 



t This conciliatory fcheme feems to have been in- 
troduced into the church as early as the fecond cen- 
tury, under the tide oi the oeconomical method of (UJputing^ 
which was, that^ fays the tranflator of Mojheim^ in 
which the difputants accommodated themfehes^ as far as 
was pojjible^ iojhe tqfte and prejudices ofthofe^ whom they 
were endeavouring to gain over unto the truth. And he 
adds, that fome of the firft Chriftians carried their 
condefcenfion too far, and abufed St. Paul's example 
(i Cor. ix. 20-2.) to a degree inconliftent with the 
purity and fimplicity of Chriftianity. See Moflieim's 
Eccl. Hift. Vol. I. p. 154-5. [Note z.J 

In modern times, the Jefuits will eafily be ac- 
knowledged as the great matters in this fcheme of 
accommodation, which was praftifed by their miflion- 
aries in China, in the laft century, with extraor- 
dinary efFeft : and it has found advocates in our own 
-age and country. 

Y *<Iti 
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Section <^ In all propolals and fchem^ to be reduced to 
^i^J^L^ praSicc [lays Bifhop Hoadley], we muft foppofe Ae 
world to be WHAT IT IS, not WHAT IT 
OUGHT TO BE. We muft propofe, not mcrdy 
iiriiat is abfolutely good in idelf, but what is fo with 
refpeft to the prqudices, tempers, and conftitutions 
we know, and are fure to be among us." 

Upon this pailage, the audior of the Cmfeffonal^ 
among odier things, obferves : ^ It is now about fifty 
years fince the venerable Bifhop of Wtnchefter ad- 
vanced this maxim of confidering die world as it isj 
rather dian as it ought to be ; and as the maxim itft^ 
bos been almo/t unherfaHy adopted by the ckrgyy it is but 
reafonable to exped it (hould, by diis time, have been 
juftified by better fruits, than would have been 
brought forth by our endeavouring to reform die 
world by the ftrider precepts of die gofpel. An 
then the men^ or the times j upon whom tbeft accommodating 
methods have been tried, in any better difpofition than they 
were., before they were introduced? Are dieir prejudices 
rooted out, their tempers fofiened, their coffftitutions re* 
fined, or their manners purified, by thefe prudential expedi^ 
ents of reformation f *— 

^ The Bifhop of Winchejkr^s maxim is, however, 
in as much repute as ever. And no won4er, doc^ 
trines which have in. them fo much eafe and convenience, 
with refpeSt to the teachers of religion, and foplaufhU an 
air of moderation towards their difciples, are in no dan* 
ger of going out of fafhion, let them be confronted 
with ever fo plain h&s^ or refuted by ever fo folid 

reafoning. 
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ttdSomng. They pafs from hand to hand with the Section 
perfedl approbation of all fides ; and with whomfo^* ^^^jll 
ever it is we have any difputes, of which the con* 
daSt of the clergy makes a part, difquifitors, diflent- 
ers, infidels, or heretics, the apology is always 
drawn from the nature and neceffity of the times.** 

** Thus, in a late anfwer to Lord Boltngbroie^y we 
are informed that ^' There are times and occafions 
^^ when politenefs, civil prudence, and the private 
** motives of friendfhip OUGHT to determine a 
** man, wh is to live in the worlds to comply with die 
^^ ftate and condition of the times, and even to chufe 
" the worfe inftead of the better method of doing 
« good." 

** How good things may be improved by keeping ! • 
In the beginning of the century, compliance with the 
times was only a matter of prudence and expedience ; 
it is now become a duty. The adverfaries of the doc- 
trine heretofore were only harmlefs theoretical t//^- 
pians. They are new fanatics^ enthujiqfts^ and bigots. 

^The learned writer, indeed, hath limited this 
duty to the man who is to Jive in the world. But which 
of us is not to live in the world, in the common ac- 
ceptation of that, expreffion ? If, indeed, by a man 
who is to live in the world, is^meant a man who is Jo 
to live in it, as never to give offence (the thing, fajrs 
this Mnriter, of all to be moft dreaded by thofewho know 
the world)j it is well, if, in the gofpel account, this 
politenefs, civil prudence, and private friendfliip, 

* By, Dr. Warburton. 

Y 2 turn 
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Section turn out to be any better than hypocrify, partialityv 
XLin. worldly wifdom, and ttfycSt of perfens. 

^ The plain truth is juft Ais. The (Mrejudices» 
tempers, conftitutions, &c. of siankind, with refpeft 
to die expedients of reformation propofed in the Qirif-^ 
tian fcriptures, have been much the fame in all ages 
fince the heavenly preacher of them firft appeared. 
Senfual, worldly minded, and incorrigible men hated 
him, becaufe he reproved their pride, their avarice, 
their hypocrify, and other vices, without referve. 
And fuch men hate fuch preachers to this hour, and 
will hate them to the end of the world. And yet 
fuch do£lrines muft be preached, with the lame uiire- 
ierved freedom, if the men who are appointed to the 
office would difcharge it faithfully. Unlefs our pru- 
dent and polite reformers can produce a new revela- 
tion, exhibiting new fanftions, and new terms of 
falvation ; or unlefs they can fhew (what indeed fome 
of them have more than half infinuated) that the fame 
occafions which the men of that generation gave to 
our Saviour exift no longer, and that pride, avarico 
hypocrify, fuperftition, and fenfuality, are banifhed 
from the face of the e^rth. When they have made 
cither of thefe appear, then, but not till then, we 
can allow them to accommodate themfelves, their doc- 
trines', and expedients of reformation, to the tdjie and 
temper of the times,'** See the Confejfional^ p. 336— 
344.5, and 347-8, 

There is fo much manlinefs and truth in thefe ob^ 
fl*rvations, and they feem fo ftrongly to confirm what 

is 
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SECTION XLIV. Sect'on 



II? R O M what we have oKerved rbecUrgycou' 
i Jidertd in point 

under the prefent head of our en^ ofuaminjr. 

quiry, with our former remarks on edu- 
cation and the univ^rfities, we may form 
a tolerable eftimate of the kind and de- 
gree of learning now exifting among 
the eftablifhed clergy : And we may ven- 
ture to pronounce^ in the firft place, j.^.^^ .^ 
with little danger of miftake, that of^^"/^^?^^^ 

o ^ knowledge t0 

the three ieamed bodies of law, phyfic,;^;^;;';;^/ 
and divinity, the laft are leaft diftin--^'^* . 
guifhed for profeffional knowledge. And 
upon viewing the circumftances, we Ihall 
find it could not well be otherwife, with- 
out infpiration or miracle; fmce the two 
former generally beftow fome regular 

is here advanced by our Chinefe, that I am perfuaded 
every reader, who has not the book at hand, will thank 
me for citing them on this occafion. 

Y 3 attention 
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SECTION attention on the conftitution and laws 
^^W/ of nature and their country ; wherfeas 
the clergy can hardly be faid to rank 
theology among their fludies^ but are 
content to pick it up in the manner of 
fecular men, from general converfatiom 

flying pamphlets, and occafional fer- 
mons, without encumbering themfelves 
with unweildy fyftems, primitive fa- 
thers, or oriental languages, and even 
without reading the Bibk in their own 
tongue, unlefs now and then in pcr^ 
forming the offices of the church f , 

More Sfiin- The volume of nature more frequent- 

guijbedasna^ * 

^j^raifhikfi^ ly draws their attention ; and with a 

t " The clergy of all ranks are, in general, either 
ignorant, or, if they do apply, it is rather to pro£me 
learning, to philofophy, or political matters, than to 
. the ftudy of the fcriptures, of the oriental languages, 
of the fathers, and ecclefiaftical authors, and of die 
writings of devout men in different ages of the 
church." Hartley's Obf, on Man, Vol II, p. 451. 

littli 
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litdc additional fhidy and abftraftion Section 

•^ . XLIV* 

from the world, they might eafily be >^^V\J 
taken for a fe6l of philofophers. How- 
ever, fuch as they are, it is by no means 
imufual to find among them, botanifts> 
chymifts, aftronomers, and in fhort, 
tolerable proficients in every branch of 
natural knowledge: fo that fhey are 
more likely to farnifh information con- 
cerning the qualities of plants and mi- 
nerals, than of vices and virtues ; and 
to fix the place of a ftar, or defcribe the' 
track of a planet, than to determine 
our ftation in the moral world, and 
mark out the path of our duty and , 
happinefs. Individuals, no doubt, equal- 
ly well verfed in phyfics and theology, 
muft have arifen in fo numerous a body ; 
but they appear to have been extremely 
rare* And we may obferve in general, ^if, t<wo 

/ ^baraaersfil- 

that the divine and philofopher {^X^^^^uniUy 
dom unite in the fame character; nay, ''*'^' ^*«'^^^> 

Y4 in 
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Sbctiow J(q this age and country, there arc moir 
v-/V^W ccclefiaftic and iecular, highly cele- 
brated in the latter capacity, who per- 
haps may jaifUly be ranked among the- 
greateft ftrangers as well as enemies to 
the Chriftian revelation; for which 
they endeavour to fubftitute fomething 
they are pleafed to entitle the religion 
of nature It. 

%lZl'rT Befides the cultivation of phUofophy, 

indebted to the • 

cier^. there 

t^ *' The feme perfons:(faysDr, Hartley) who treat 
the Chriftian religion and its advocates with fo much 
fcorn, will probably, fome of them at leaft, profefs a 
regard to naturdl religion ; and it may fccm hard to 
queftion their fincerity. However, as far as has oc- 
curred to my obfervation, thefe perfons either deceive 
themfelves^ or attempt to deceive others, in this. 
There appears in them no fear or love of God, no 
confidence in him, no delight in meditating upon 
him, in praying to him, or praifing him, no hope or 
joy in a future ftatc. Their hearts and treafures are 
upon this earth, upon fenfual pleafures, or vain amufc- 
ments, perhaps ofphilofophy or philology^ purfued to pafs 
the time \ upon honour or riches* Jnd indted there 

are 
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there is hardly a branch of elegant lite- Sectioii 
raturc that is ncA partly indebted to the 
clerical order. It has produced poets, 
who have rifen beyond mediocrity; 
and while they have devoutly employed 
their genius on facred topics and occafi* 
ons, they feem exempted from juft cen- 
fure ; but not fo, when they have de^. 
graded their mufe to profane fubjefts, 
and even expofed her upon the ftage. 
It has likewife yielded philologifts of 
high repute ; fome who have beftowed 
elaborate comments on heathen claffics ; 
and others who have done the fame ho- 

are the fame ohjeSiions in general io natural religion as to 
revealedj and nojironger etjidences firiti On the con- 
trary, the hiftorical and moral evidences for the ge* 
neral truth of the fcriptures, which thefe perfons 
deny, are more cwivincing and fatisfaftory to philo- 
fophical as well as to vulgar capacities, than the ar- 
guments that are ufually brought to prove the exift- 
ence and attribQtes of Grod, his providence, or a fu- 
ture ftate : not but that thefe laft are abundantly fuf 
ficient to fatisfy an earneft and impartial enquirer/' 
Vol, II, p. 442. 

nour 
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Section nour to thofe of their own country* 

XLIV. 

Nor has it been deftitute of antiquaries^ 



who have confumed their lives amidft 
the rubbifh of old times; or hiftorio*^ 
graphers of all ranks, down to humble 
«^/«AV/Vtf/ writers of romance. And to ftiew that 
nothing is beyond its compafs, it has 
not been barren of political authors ; 
men who can contend for the ftate as 
well as the church, and with degrees of 
zeal proportioned to their pay; and 
who are fometimes of great name while 
the fervice continues. One extraordi- 
^w///. nary writer indeed of this defcription 
has furvived the fourth part of a cen- 
tury, and is likely to be long remem- 
bered, both on account of his genius, 
and the abufe he made of it : but this 
is almoft a Angular inftance, and may 
probably arife from more general caufes : 
for a merely time-ferving polemic is 
moftly forgotten with the occafion- 

SEC- 
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Section 

SECTION XLV. sorw 

LE T us now caft an eye upon the ^^J^^^gw 
general conduA and charafter of jj^gj^^ 
the clergy in their different ranks : And 
firft of the bifhops, of whom we have 
hitherto taken no diftin6t notice. ^ 

They appear to have been originally J^^J^^ ^ 
conftituted, not only for the purpofe of 
ordination, and the performance of a 
few eclefiaftical ceremonies, but for the 
preaching of the gofpel §, and more pe- 
culiarly 

§ ^ It appears that the conftant fenfe of all churches, 
in all ageS) has been that 'preaching was the biihop's 
guat duty^ and that he ought to lay himlelf out in it 
moft particularly." Burnet's Paft. Care, p. 128-9. 

<' This is certain diat fince— -^the inferior CMrders 
fubfift in the fuperior, bijhops muft ftill be under all 
the obligations ofpriefts : they are then, take the mat" 
ter at lowefiy bound to live, to labour, and to preacb as 
well as they. But why are they raifed to a higher 
rank of dignity and order, an increaie of authority, 
$md an extent of cure? And why have Cbriftian 

juices 
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SECTfoif culiarly for the infpeftion of dodlrinc 



and manners, firft among their clergy, 
and afterwards at large throughout their 
feveral diocefes §§. And agreeably to this 
etnd, they folemnly engage, upon admif- 
fion to their office, to inftrudl the peopk 
committed to their charge out of the holyfcrip^ 

iures ; to teach and exhort with tvbole^ 

Some doStrine ; and both privately and openfy 

to call upon others^ to hanifl^ and drive away 

all erroneous and Jlrange opinions contrary tQ 

princes and ftates given them great revenues, and 
an accef&on of fecular honours ? All this muft cer- 
tainly import their obligation to labour more emi- 
nently, and to lay themfelves out more entirely in 
the work of the GofpetJ** Ibid. p. 242« 

§§ ** The title which is now by the cuftom of many 
ages given to the •higheft funftion in the church, of 
UJhopj or inJpeSfory and overfeer^ as it imports a dignity 
in him, as the chief of thofe who labour i fo it docs 
likewife exprefs his obligation to care and diligence 
both in obferving and overfeeing the whole Jlock^ and more 
cfpecially in inffe^ing the deportment and labours tf his 
fellow Workmen.'* Ibid, p. 6. 7. 

God's 
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Goffs word: and^ iajlly^ to correal andpunyh ^^If^ 
the inquieij dlfobedient^ and criminous^ accord^ S^^VS^ 
ftttg" to the amhortty they derive from fcripture^ 
vr the ordinances of the realm. 

Such arc their obligations; let us ^^^"^^J^'tlr 
enquire what is their condua. They ''^'' ^■^^^• 
almoft entirely omit the office of preach- 
ing ; and if they happen to difcharge 
it three or four times annually, it may 

feem beyond their ufual pra6tice. And 
yet this appears to be the chief part they 

take in inftru6ling the people. For al- 
though they engage to do the farae/r/- 
vatelyy I cannot find that they are ac- 

cuftomed to teach^ in the manner of the 
apoftle, from houfe to houfe^ or that their 
palace gates are often difturbed with 
cafes of confcience, or with enquiries of 
the way to heaven. Nor do they ^^^'^^Jl'^^^^^^ 
lefs negligent in the infpe6lion of jtheir^ '^•^* 
clergy. They vifit them indeed once in 

5 • ^ three 
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SECTION three years, and deliver them a charge^ 



but without ufing any particular ^i- 
quiry into their doSlrine or manners. This 
with fome other epifcopal afts are eafily 
performed within the fpace of a month. 

The ordination of priefts and deacons 
is four times annually, and the whole 
may employ the bifliop for one week. 
And if we add another fortnight in the 
year for granting certain licences and what 
are termed injiitutionsy we (hall probably 
attain the ufual medium xA epifcopal oc- 
cupation. During the whiter feafon they 
occafionally appear in the upper houfeof 

parUament, in the chara6ter of fpiritual 

How tbiir lords. The reft of their time is fpent 
tjmejt c u ^^^Qj.jjj^g jQ |.|^^jj. humour or difpofi- 

tion, either, as may be fuppofed, in lite- 
rary purfuits, or in making decent 
cheer, or in holy vifions of a fpeedy 
tranflation* 

The 
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The dignitaries who ftand next in or- ^^y^ 
der to the bifhops are no lefs at leifure, ^l^J^^^^^^ 
They preach twice or thrice annually, 
appear in their flails at certain feafons ; 

and, if in the rank of arch-deacons> 
make twice in three years a fhort vifita- 
torial circuit. They have little com- 
munication with the people, are fre- 
quently feen at court, and at the levees 
of men in power, and chiefly, it is faid, 
on the demife of a bifhop : But doubt- 
lefs without any ambitious views of ob- 
taining a mitre ^* 



^Hl:-^ 



The reft of the clergy confift moftly parifiprup. 
of parifh priefts, who are called, to be 
mejfengers, watchmen^ and Jlewards of the 
Lord; to teach and to premoni/h^ to feed and 

** " The fuperior clergy are, in general, ambitious, 
and eager in the purfuit of riches; flatterers of the 
great, and fubfervient to party-intereft ; negligent 
of their own immediate charges, and alfo of the infe- 
rior clergy, and their immediate charges." Hartley's 
Obf. on Man, Vol. 11. p. 450. 

to 
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Sbction to provide for the har^s family ; tofeek for 

^s^">r^ Christ's Jbeep that are difperfed abrGod^ 

•*'• and for bis children who are in the mi^ ^ 

this naughty worlds that ihey may he fanjed 

through Christ for ever. And they arc 

confidered, as giving themfelves wholly to 

this office^ and drawing all their car^s jund 

Jiudies this ivay. 

Dj'videdinto But what is their real charafter and 

ibrei clajfes^ 

SSScondua ? To prefent this more diftina- 
/ e ecu an j^^ ^^ ^^^^ divide them into three clafTeS) 

which we may ftyle the exemplary^ the 
decent^ and th^fecular. 

cbaraaer of In the firft we may comprehend fiich 

tbeexemplary, ^ 

members of this body, who ar^ of good 
learning and manners, ferious in their 
miniftrations, zealous advocates of re- 
ligion and virtue, maintainers of hofpi- 
tality, friends of the fick and needy, of 
the fg^therlefs and widow; and who 
feem the remains of a better age. But 

their 
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to 

their number is . comparatively fmall, ^^f^ 
and probably feft decreafing+, v.^^YX-' 

In the fecond clafs, we may rank^/^*^^*^^"^ 
thofe who tiniformly obferve the offices 
of the church, but with little apparent 
fenfe of holy diings; as if they imagin- 
ed a formal difcharge of parochial duty 
fufficient. Some of them are undoubt- 

,1 

edly men of excellent learning, and in 
general they are. regular in their man- 
ners^ grave in their apparel and de- 
portment, but fo perfeftly remote from 
any unpolite feverities, which might 
raife an idea of fuperftition, that they 
will occafionally condefcend to fuftain 

t Dr. Hartley, after faying that, " the inferior cler- 
gy imitate their fuperiors, and, in general, take little 
more care of their parifhes, than barely what is ne- 
ccflary to avoid the cenfure of the lawj" obferves, 
there ve fome of a different charafterj ^ men emi- 
nent for piety, facred learning, and the faithful dif- 
charge of their duty, and who, it is not to be doubted, 
. mourn infecretfir the crying Jins of this and other na^ 
iionu'^ Vol. IL p. 450-1. 

a party 
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Section |)a]ties In games branded by tb* 
VV>^ church *, in order inorc cSeOxaHy to 
prevent this, odious imprdfion : But 
this being done fparingly^ and from a 
motive fo prudent^ they may be 
thought Ml to.prefeive acertaia dco 
cency of -charadter. 

Andrfthtk. But ^^arinotenfcftiun this oitMttft 

cuJar. ^ 

of fuch who have thrown off all -i4p- 
-pearaii^e of regard 'ti> 'the 'Buiies df 

• ■ 

•their profeffioh. Thefc ccfeftitute cur 
third ^lafs. T/heir Vitews may be coi*- 
Tidered as purely fecularj iihot^h their 
conduQ: varies, ^ iin other bodies ctf 
men, according to their age^ their dif^ 
pofitions, and other circumftances. 
Some of them are vigilant and thrifty 
"Watchmen, who, mftead of wandering 

♦ In the 75th Canon, it is faid, «>I6 edWHifti- 
** cal perfon (hall at any time give tfaemfelves 

•« to drinking or riot, fpending tiieir tinle 

" idly by day or by night, playing at dice^^ttris^di 
^ tablfSy or any other unlawful game.'* 

abroad^ 



Itbroad, are continually perambulalajig ^*^lv*^ 
their parifhes, and curiooifly prying 
• into the farjjners' yarcjs and grounds^ 
left the Church fhould receive any de. 
triment. Others of more ambitious 
fpirits, are rather attentive to furprize 
the favour of the greafy than a few 
cMcks and gqfUngs ; and if they cannot 
fucc6ed by fome political pamphlet, or 
their addrefs at a parliamentary elec- 
tion, they are ccmtent to ply in the 
charadtca: of chaplains or mean para- 
fites,. Some again ace indolgit jEpi- 
curcs, who literally convert their bene- 
fices into good livings. Others are 
men of the fields who can point their ar- 
tillery or fpring a fence with a lauda- 
ble dexterity. And many are mere 
coxcamisy who afFedl in their drefs and 
manners the appearance of gentlemen, 
and ^3e{brt to every place of faihionablc 
diflipationt And yet all thefe are pcr- 

% a fons 
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•*u 

Section fons who engage themfclves to be whole* 
N^V^w/ fome examples and patterns to the Jlock of 

Christ^ laylt^ afide thejludy of the world 

and thejlejh. 

Lujiofpiurau \ would onlv obfcrve further under 

tttes. ^ 

this head, that a prieft is feldom fa^ 
tisfied with a fingle benefice, however 
plentiful ; he is ftill grafping at plurali- 
ties; but whether this arifes from a 
pious with of extending his labour, 
which he ufually devolves on half- 
ftarved curates, or from a luft of the 

fpoils, the world feems at no lofs to 
determine. 



SECN. 
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Section 
XLVI. 



SECTION XLVI. 



A 



FTER this furvey of the tHz'-'rran/ifwns tQ 

'' the Dijfenters 



blifhed clergy, ift. In their de-^ 
fignation. 2dly. In their education. 
3d]y. In their preaching, both in its 
miatter, its manner, and efFeils. 4thly. 
In their apologetic writings. 5thly. In 
their general literature. And^ laftly, 
In the conduiSl of their lives: The 
natural order of our fubje6t would ap- 
. pear to lead us, after this fruitlefs 
fearch within the limits of the efta- 
blifhment, to extend our view to the 
teachers and do6lrines of the various 
religious fe6ls which lie out of its pale. 
But this would fpin out our difcourfe 
too far, and requires more minute and 
accurate obfervations than I have made, 
jind befides, is not eflential to my de- 

Z 3 fign: 
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Section fign: Since the eftablifhment com- 
,WV^*^ prehending the much greater part of 
the nation, the religious charadler of 
both mud materially be the fame* I 
fhall therefore content mjrfelf on thisr 
occafion with a few general remarks, 

r^/ttf^r And firfl: I would obferve, that the 
near/Tou a Diffcnters (for fo the fedlaries at large 

ii^elivitbtbe , . ,n , 

cburcb. are denommated) by no means anlwer 
to their defcription in hiftory. They 
have happily fhaken off the gravity of 
the former age, and it is but rarely that 
you meet with a relick of Puritanic fo-« 

lemnity. And, in fhort, they are com-* 
monly bs gay and luxurious, and nearly 
as indevout, as their brethren of the 
church. 

rbeir reUgL ^^ their religious afTemblies, indeed^ 

es. ^^^^ j-etain a kind of formality, which 

at firft carries a fpecious appearance ; 

but on examination we fhall find it is 

Ijttk 
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litjde biitter- th^ a fliadow of gaicient S^ctwh 
piety, an4 wili probably vaijifli with. VfY>'4 
the prefcnt generation. 

Their minifters (if i m^ht hazard a J^*'' ^^'*^- 
conje<^ure) are moftly inferior to the 
clergy in literature, and perhaps have 
fomewhat the {^vantage in point , of 
religion. They certainly are more con* 
verfant with the Bib/ey and in general 
feem lefs remote from the ftandard of 
national orthodoxy, which (as we have 
before feen) they are ftill bound to fub? 
feribe, notwithftanding their late ad-r 
dreffes to Parliament *• But probably 
in fame future ftrqggle they will fuc- 
ceed ; and in due time, perhaps, ere<9: 
the banner of liberty and philofophy 
upon the ruins of the church. How- 
ever, they have fome lively geniuffes 

* They obtained relief in this poiut a few years 
ago, 

Z. 4 among 
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Section among them, who indulge themfelvc* 
v>^Wi^ with this triumphant profpcdl. 

rh metbo^ I obferve one body of men who ap- 
pear to occupy the interval between the 
tv^^o parties, and are confiderable in 
point of numbers. They originated I 
find about half a century ago in one of 
the univerfities, and immediately made 
a rapid progrcfs^ Their beginnings 
feem to have been marked with a de^ 
gree of enthufiafm, which naturally 
cleaves to a reforming fpirit in its firft 
cfFervefcence. Their general intention! 
however I conceive were laudable, and 
honeftly dire6led in oppofition to the 
corruptions of the age. It is there** 
fore no wonder that they incurred much 
odium, which will ever be the cafe with 

men who contend with public vices 
and errors. They afcribed the common 
depravity of manners to a departure 

from 
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from the doctrines of Chriftianity; and ^^?TJ°" 
particularly endeavoured to reftore the 
eftablilhed articles of the national faith 
to their former credit; which highly 
it feems provoked the refentment of 
the national clergy. I have not been 
wholly inattentive to their preachers, 
and I muft do them the juftice to own, 
that they fpeak like men convinced of 
the reality and importance of what 
they deliver, and who truly mean the 
good of their hearers : Only they may 
(io well to diftinguifh always bet^vixt 
%eal and knowledge; and at the fame 
time, to be a little more attentive, not 
to offend the eye or ear of a ftranger 
by uncouth geflures or a ftupid vocife- 
ration. Ho\yever they are in general 
very ferioufly heard by their numerous 
fiuditories : So that there is one pre- 

fijmption at leaft in their common fa--* 

vouri 
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^l^^w* ^^^» t&ty aUear fa h M eart^ }jii 

ne s(uakirj. I fliall juft takc notice of another 
feft, more fingular in their manners 
than any of the reft* They arofe in 
the laft century during a civH war, 
which was fruitful in extraordinary 
produ6lionSj both religious and politi- 
cal. Their founder feems to have been 

I Dr. Hartley, who wrote not long aflcr the rifi; 
of this k&y obfervcs as follows : *' There arc great 
complaints made of the impA2snAe% of the m^tho* 
difts, and,, I bdiove, not without reafoxu Th^ 
fureft means to check thefe irregularities is, for the 
clergy to kam from the methoJifts what is good in- thtm^ 
to adopt their zeal, and concern for loft fouls : 
This would foon unite all that are truly good- among 
the methodifts to the clergy, and diiarm fiich'as are 
otherwife. And if the methodifts will lM?arkc^ t^ 
one, who means fincerely \yell to all parties, let me 
intreat them to reverence their fuperiors, to avoid 
fpiritual felfifhnefs, and 2eal for particular phra&s 
and tenets, and not to fow diviiions in pariibes and 
families, but to be peace-makers, as they hope to 
be called the children of God, The whole 

WORLD WILL NBVER BE CONVERTED BUT ^Y 
THOSE >yHO ARE OF A TRULY CATHOLIC SFI- 

|HT." Obf, on Man, Vol. II. p. 452-3. 

swell- 
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i well-meaning fanatic, who ftrolled ^J'"°*^ 
about the ifland^ fcattering eeitam 
myftic opinions^ and courting ftripwr 
and imprifonmcnts ; and for feme years^ 
his followers copied his example. But 
by degrees they fettled into an orderly 
community, and are at prefent chiefly 
remarkable for their plain drefs, their 
phrafeology, and, what is more to their 
honour, for their fobriety and integri- 
ty. Like the followers of Confucius 
they have no priefts ; unlefs we fhould 
fuppofe them jndifcriminately of the 
facerdotal race, fince every one is at li- 
berty, both male and female, to ha- 
rangue in their religious aflemblies. 
How this is m^de confiflent with the 
Apoftolic prohibition t, I have not 
looked into their commentaries to be 
informed. But let it not be imagined 
^om this circumftance, tha^t their reli- 

P J Con ch. xiy. ver. 34.-5. 

gion 
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Section gion is a friend to loquacity ; for I am 

^i^^v^^^ told it is no uncommon thing in their 

meetingSy when there happens to be no. 

particular afflatus^ to fit together all 

the time in profound filence* 

riefeaaries j^^t mofl of thcfe various fe6ls (if 

ingeneraU to- ^ 

V^e%£l not all • of them), together with the 
v^?i;f//ro«/efl:abli{hment, appear to be verging, in 

commonfiate 

^irnii^ion. jo^nc degree, towards one common ftate 
of irreligion, and thus unhappily to be 
/ growing into mutual cojiformity. The 
diftin6lion that remains confifls chiefly 
in a few peculiarities in do6lrine, and 
modes of worfhip : For as to the cpn- 
du6l of life, whether in private, or in 
the world at large, the difference is not 
very confpicuous. Even the formal 
fe<5lary we laft mentioned has learned 
to be lefs rigid, and can Ihape himfelf 
to the faihion of the times. They 
fecm to have come to thefe liberal 

terras 
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terms of accommodation : To let every ^^^"?* 
one enjoy his own way and opinion without 
expoflulation or difturbance. Sincerity is 
fubftituted for truth, and charity is the 
bond of imperfedlion *• They cannot in- 
deed agree to worftiip God in the fame 
temple, but they can agree not to wor- 
ftiip him in their houfes : they can 
agree to mingle at theatres, and other 
places of diflipation : they can agree to 
be profane, luxurious, and unjuft. 
There are, no doubt, many individual 
exceptions ; but I think it will hardly 
be contefted, that the difpofition here 
defcribed, while it manifcftly prevails 
ki the national Church, is at the fame 
fime gaining ground upon moft of the 
ether piarties. 

f Aa^Iuilon plainly to Col. iii* X4. 
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XLViir SECTION XLYBU 



j{^^;^»TTTE have takoano diftina notice 

/i«fwX Q^ *^^ *w<^ learned bodies of 

^' law and phyfic; and it wcajld oaJ^ 

have fupplied us with a few loctre 
Ihades to the pi^tuces, Tfe^ Xeem to 
bje remarked for irreJi^on twsjxxsx this 
age and country tt. That majoy -of 

r 

ft ^ Jt Js common .for young ftudents in thde 
profeffions [vis. law wd phyilc], 1^ Dr. Hart* 
ley [who was himfelf a phyfician]>.to lift.themlelvc^ 
bn the fide oFirreligion, and become nonfind infidels 
^ cnurfiy agd froiti blkk^n^ as it ifras^^ ^ without 
pretending, as indeed there could be no reafonable 
pretence, to have examined into the merits of the 
caufe. Which hliai and implicit failb in ib€\Vkd^ la 
one does not know what or whon|» would be.mpft 
unaccountable in thoie who profefs it^Utj^ were 
it not, that this is in ivery other inftance a C9tttta££ft»n 
toitfelfj and muft be fo, on account of the wilful 
infetuatioh from which it arifes/* Obf. on Man, 
Vol. II. p. 445-6. 

them 



them are pofleffed of ^reat |>f ef ^^onal SMwcat 
talents^ is out of qiteftion; and not a 
few of them are diftlngmfhed for thdf 
genei^tl letuning* So that they may 
piftly be coniidered as rivals of the 

clerical order in tJie ^mltivation ^ vjarts 
and fcienceS) and of every branch of 
pc^lite 4iterature : And this is eminently 
the cafe with the medical faculty* But 

* 

now wc have gone to the extent of 
our culogium. For while the la^vyer is 
profoundly verfed in the conftitution 

of his country, he is frequently igno- 
rant of the law of heaven! And while 
.±he ,phy fician is admiring the exquifite 
artifice displayed in the ftrudture of the 
human body, and the ikws of its ceco- 
ponjy, he moftly afcribes them to an 
imajginary power called iVi^to/:^ ; And is 
fo much a ftranger to his foul, thathe 
is often ready to doubt its exiftence, 
and whether it be any thing more than 

I -a mere 
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Section a mere quality 6f tiw machine whetf 
XLVII. u / . 

duly organized and fet m motion 1 
And thus corporeal, or Dame Natar« 
(as fometimes entitled), and the Britifh 
conftitution, are the principal divimtia 
they choofe to worfhip. 
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Section \T7E have alfo omitted any paiti- 

XLVIIL . VV, . r xv- • . .u 

x^w^ cular mlpection into the marine 

^be marine ^ ^ . 

4md military or military departments. And in the 

departments^ '' ^ 

prefent ftage of our enquiry^ after vfz 
have fearched into colkges and temples 
with fuch fmall fuccefs, there remains 
but little encouragement to' look for 
Chriftianity in camps and navies.-^ 
Thefe are feldom the reforts of reli* 
gion in other countries; and I have 

ncit 



twt heaad that:the .mariners or foldiers ^^^^^f 
t)f this ifland are more likely to attradl 
her vifits ||% I have heard, on the con- 
trary> that they moftly difcover a da* 
ring impiety, beyond the example of 
other nations. And this may appear 
not irnprobable when we confider, that 
th^ are chiefly collected from tht re-» 
fufe of a people, fuch as we have feen, 
aand fomc of them itempelled into the 
fefvice. To fay that they are brave, #is 
but to fay that they are Britons : And 
that there are inllances among them, 
and in every rank of gradation, of men 
as religious and virtuous as they are 
brave, I gladly acknowledge : But at 

•A 

tt **, Tft was remarkable in the late war, that 
When all the different nations which compofed the, 
confederate army were performing their dally de>^ 
votions, the — — foldiers only feemed to have no 
fenfe of thie; being of a God." Quoted by Harris 
in his Ufc of Cromwell, p* 8 j, from Hallway's Tra^ 
ycls, publifhed in 1753. 

A a the 
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SECTION the fame tioic I mvA be penmtted to 
regret, that theyr are too few in number 
to afFe£fc then: general ctiara^efi 






SECTION XLIX. 



Section 'T~^ ^E circumftance which moft Tb^ 
XLIX. X dounds to the nation^ honotir, 



If'cb'^aZt and which I note with peculiar fatis-^ 

foundcUions 

redounds moft faftioii, is thc numbcr of diaritable 

Utbenationstl 

km9ur. foundations which axe feen fcatt^rcd 
through the ifland, arid which almofif 
crowd the metropolis. Perhaps if their 
revenues were kfs employed iii exterior 
^ fplendour, it wqjild flill be an addition 
on the fide of humanity. However, 
tliey are undoubtedly noble monuments 
of Britifh dignity and generofity. And 
fuch of them as arofe iil former times, 

IwiU 
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I will prefume to Inive been eftablifhed Section 
^ ' :. , XLIX. 

t>y rehgkm. But whether thofe of a v-/"yx-/ , 

rec^t origioal can be juftly afcribed to 
the fame caufe^ I leave every one to 
deterinine &0r» our paft bbfervations, 
or from his own. I need not fay that 
Pride can ere6k hofpitals as well as Vir- 
tue; and that compaffion to the dif- 
treft has no infc^parable conne£tion 
With the fear or love of God, . Heathen 
nations are not deftitute of humanity : 
they are men, although not Chriftians. 
In our empire the Prince annually ex- Tbejiattoftb* 

^ poof tH C bin Am 

tends his bounty to the neceffitous 
with a royal munificence || ; and the 
poor in every city or town are indulged 

A a .2 with 

H " The alms the Emperor gives every year is 
one of the moft magnificent things that citt be faid 
of him : it exceeds four millions ; an adtion worthy 
the greateft monarch in the iiniverfe. What I 
moft admired in it is, that the prefent Emperor's 
father having been petitioned to apply diat fum to 
his own ufe, on pretence that the exchequer was 
low, being cxhauftcd by the wars, he anfwered. 

That 
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SECTION \vith a particular proteftor §. And 
would further obferve that mendicants 
are by no means with us fo frequent as 
in this ifland§§. Thefe inftances I 
conceive will eafily be admitted in fa- 
vour of Chinefe humanity and polity ; 
^nd I am far from afcribing them to" 
any higher principles. 

That fince his i^edecdlbrs had given a tefUmony 
of their piety, by diftributing fuch large alms> he 
would neither cut off, nor retrench it. What could 
any catholic prince have done more glorious i In 
all towns and cities, there is a number of poor 
maintained at the King's coft, lOO.in (bme^ 6oIn 
others, according to the greatnefs of die plaee/* 
Navarette, p. 27. 

§ "There arc many poor befides thofe the Em- 
peror maintains.— -—.They have their advocate or 
proteftor in every city and town, and th^ all pay 
him contribution out of their gettings. Whenever 
any of them is broiight before a court, this man 
appears, and pleads for them ; and It is ftrange to 
fee that judgment is always given for the poor 
which makes people ftand in awe of them ; n6body 
dares (0 much as give them an ill word, but father 
will let them have any thing they aflc for.** Ibid* p. 28. 

§§ Some of the Chinefe flirewdly a(ked the 
miflionaries, Whether there were any beggars in 

Europe ) 
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RECAPITULATION. 

AND thus we have endeavoured 
to trace the ftate and influence 
of Chriftianity among the people of 
this ifland» We have confidered their 
general conyerfation, in which we 
might fuppofe the natural chara6ler tp 
be flxongly exprefled ; and we difcover- 
ed, that religion was an heterogeneous 
ingredient, which only occafioned an 
anigry ferment with Britifh fenfe and 

Europe? To this, fays Navarette, we anfwered 
cautioufly, telling them, that there are fome whom 
God has left, that the rich may not want objeSs 
for their charity. But ft ill they urged difdainfuUy, 
If all men in your countries follow the Chriftian 
dofbine, there is no doubt but they are as &ndly 
united in Idve as if they were one man's children ; 
and confequently the rich man will (bare his wealth' 
with him that wants, and fo every one muft have 
enough : And truly (fays our author) it was fo in 
the primitive church, when all things were in 
common, and none wanted necef&ries. Ibid. 

A a 3 poUtenefs. 
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politenefs. We have viewed their re- 
ligious aflemblies^ and have remarked 

the hypocrify and levity of thdr de- 
votions, and the thinnefs of their 
numbers ; which led us to obfefve, that 
the day fet apart for thefe holy Con- 
ventions is generally profaned, and 
efpecially by the wealthy citiiens, and 
the great men of the land. We have 
looked into their families, and have 
found them without prayer, or regard 
to the volume containing the records of 
their religion : And from this laft cir- 
cumftance, we have remarked their 
general want of zeal in propagating its 
do6lrines among other nations. We 
have then proceeded to view them in 
their condudt and manners : We have 
defcended to their tables, their drefs, 
their ftately manfions and equipage, 
which we have found equally mcon- 

^fiftent with good morals and found po- 
lity. 
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lity. We have touched upon their 
flagitious lewdnefs and gallantries, and 

thfe (hamelefs effrontery of their prof- 

% 

titute$ ; which led us, from their clofc 
conne£tion, to beftow a cenfure on 
their theatrical exliibitions, and the 
general ftrain of their amufements* 
Their modes of pplite education have 
next paffed in review; and we found 
thiem more corporeal than ipiritual, 
and more Pagan than Chriftian* And 
upon this occafion^ we were naturally 
induced to caft a particular eye upon 
their two famous univerfities, and we 
remarked their difregard to religion^ 
their relaxed difcipline, their defultory 
ihidies, and their dimihiihed credit: 
Nor did we omit a flxi6ture on tht 
formerly celebrated fociety of royal de* 
nomination. We then proceeded to a 
tranfient furvey of their authors, and 
we obferved; that the moft pernicious • 

A a 4 clafs 
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clafs of this numerous body were 
chiefly in vogue: And that the hum-* 
ble tribe of periodical eflayifts (the 
next\in public favour), although- by far 
lefs exceptionable, and fome of them 
in certain refpefts entitled to applaiife, 
did not feem on the whole of advajtitage 
to Chriftianity, W? then made our 
remarks on the metaphyficians, the 
deifts, the rationalifts and free-thinkr? 
ers, who have either endeavoured to 
fuperfede or confute the Chriftian 
fyftem, or by ingenious comments to 
transform it into a fcheme of their 
own: Without omitting thofe wife 
railleursj who difcover a laudable difpo-? 
fition to laugh every thing that is rea-. 
fonable or decent out of the world. 
And after paying our refpedls to a few 
great writers, we next turned our at- 
. tention to the feat of the national wif- 
fdom, where we fuppofed that Chriftia- 

nity. 
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nity^ though banifhed from the reft of 

the ifland, - would have met with a fure 

refuge ; but we have feen that it was 

merely a political fan6tuai7, where it 
fcarce found an advocate but on the 

footing of ftate expedience : Nay, it 
has appeared in the progrefs of our 
enquiry, th^ ^vei} the Peipg and Pro- 
vidence of God meet with little reve- 
rence or acknowledgment; in the 
Britifli Parliament; and that virtue 
decency, and morals,' are . feldom • the 
objefts of their public deliberations. 
From the fenp-te we made a tranfition 
to the church ; and, after a particular 
Purvey of the eftablillied clergy, we 
have found them^ to fay the leafl^ 
neither theologians, orators, npr faints : 
And towards completing the pi6kure, 
we havtf taken a fhort view of the 
fedtaries, who in general have appear- 
ed to us, with the national church at 

their 
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their head, to be vti^mg to one com* 
nu>n itite of iikUfference to all reli<* 
/ ^on« And we then clewed with a few 
faj^l^mentaxy obfervations. 



■taw 



CONCLUSION. 

ElirHER tlie Chriftian rcvclation 
is true, or it is falfc. If it is falfe^ 
we may wdth fome appearance congra- 
tulate the greater pjirt of the Britilh 
nation, that they have either alto- 
gether, or very nearly, difcovered the 
impofture : I would, however, beg leave 

ft 

to offer a remark upon this occafion. 
That there is a fupreme Gob : That 
he ought to he Worfhipped ; That 
this worfhip chiefly confifts jbn piety 
and. virtue ; That we fhould repent 
a of 
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of our fins : And that future .rewards 
and punifhments await the righteous 
and the wicked. Thefe are j«inciples 
which a ereat deillical oracie« and the ur^iUMM^ 
firft who is faid to have appeared on 
Britifh ground, pronounces common 
notices infcribed on the minds of all 
men, and univerfally acknowledged in 
all ages, nations, and religions t : Now I 
would obferve, that although it fliould 
be deemed, unreafonable to admit thefc 
principles upon the credit of the Chrilr 
tian fyftem, yet on account of their 

own intrinfic verity and importance,* 

» 

vouched, as the above oracle afferts^ 
by the univerfal fufFrage of mankind^ 
they ought ftill to be held in the high- 
eft veneration, and moft religioufly 
obferved. And unlefs this be done, I 

t See Leland*s View of the Deift. Writers, Vol- 1. 
p. 3 and 4— i^and Lode on Hum. Und. B« I. Ch. 
iii. §• 15- 

fliall 
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ihall be led to fufpe^y that the main 
quarrel with Chriftianity is upon other 
grounds, than any uncontroulable de* 
monftrations or good evidences of its 
, . falfe pretenlions to divine infpiration 
and authority. 

But if the Chriftian religion be in- 
deed what it declares itfelf, a revelation 
fi-pm heaven : If a chief part of its 
defign be to renovate, to purify and 
exalt our nature : If it be the greateft 
and laft effort of divine love and wif- 
dom for the happinefs of mankind : If 
this be fo :— What a fcene has pafTed 
before us! Jiow different from the 
profpe^ I had indulged in imagina-^ 
tion !. I had figured to myfelf a peo- 
ple, not only of fuperior knowledge 

and virtue, but of a rational and fub- 
lime devotion, which befpoke a nearer 

relation to the Deity ! How morti- 
fying 
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fying then muft have been my difap- 
pointment, when, awaking from this 
flattering dream, I found m)rfelf in the 
midft of a nation, not without noble 
inftances of learning, indeed, and abili- 
ties of every kind, but immoral in a 
high degree, and fo uninfpired with 
devotion, that its moft glaring charac* 
teriftics are indifference or contempt * 
for all religion J : Its higher rank? being 
chiefly either pretended fiTee-thinkers, 
or mean profligates ; its commonalty 
funk in fottifh ignorance; and its 
priefts either flumbering in unconcern, 
or fcrambling for preferment ^ ! Surely 

t *' Our anccftors, a few centuries ago, were 
funk into the moft abje£l fuperftition ; laft century 
they were inflamed with the moft furious enthufiafip ; 

AND ARE NOW SETTtED INTO THE MOST COOL 
INDIFFERENCE WITH REGARD TO RELIGIOUS 
MATTERis, THAT IS TO BE FOUND IN ANY NA- 
TION OF THE WORLD/* Hume*s Effays, Vol. I. 
p. 232. [8vo. 1764.] 

^ Thefe three ^reat divifions of the community 
were charafttriMd about 80 years ago, by an author, 

who 
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who was miAer imacquaintbd with die cimrdi nor 

the world, and whom I (hall therefore take the liber-> 
ty of citing once more on this occafion» 

Speaking of the gtntryy he fays, ^ They are for 
Ae moft part die worft inftru(^bd and leaft ktlow^ 
jng of any of their rank, I ever, went amongft.'* 

And again: ^ The gentry are no^ eady ae« 

quainte4 with the principFes of religion : So th^t^ 
after they have forgot their catechijm^ they acquire no 
«nore new knowledge, but ivfaat they lourn in Jjieep 
and romances : They grow fdon to find it a modiih 
thing, that looks like wit and fpirit, to laugh at re« 
ligxon and virtue, and so become c&uoi^ ako 

UNf OLKHED INPIBELS." . ' 

In lp.eaking of the nobJUty^ however, he is more 
guarded* 

Of the comfnonahy^ h? fays, *' It is not to be con- 
ceived how ignorant they are in matters 6f rdU 
gion.'* 

And with re{pe£i: to the main body rf the clergy^ he 
obferves, ^ It has always appeared dead and lifelef$ 
to me^ and inftead of animating one another, thej 
fcem rather to lay one another ajleep^.** 

And again : " I fay it with great regret j I have 
obferved the clergy in all the places through which 
I have travelled, Papiffs, Lutherans, Calvinifts, and 
Diflenters ; but of them all, our clergy is much the 
moft remifs in their labours in private, and the leaft 
fevere in their tves." See Bifhop Burnet in hit 
conclufion to the Hiftory of his own Times. 

Whether 
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then Wc may conclude, without in-* 
curring the cenfure of uncharitable 
prcfumption, that if Chriftianity be 
true, as we now fuppofe, and which 
feems more than probable j and there 
bft a. people in the world in danger of 
titter extermination, or (in the lan- 
guage of their own Scrlpturesy of being 
fwept with the befomof deftruSion, and of 
their remembrance being blotted from 
under Heaven^ by an avenging juftice: 

3WT0NS HAVE CAUSE TO TREMBLE * ! 
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Whether all or any of thefe boSes have improved 
in their principles or conduA (ince the above period, 
I fuppofe the reader will be at no lois to determine* 

* ** There is no surer pRooNosTfc of im- 

MHDIKG RUIN IN ANY STATE, THAN TO SEE DI- 
VINE WORSHIP NEGLECTED OR DESPISED*'^ Ma« 

chiaveh [Sec his Works, Vol. III. p. 53. 8vo. Lon- 
don 1775.] 

^ Our proipeA is very tenrible, and the fymptoms 
grow ftronger every day. The morals <rf a people 
are in this, like their fortunes ; when they feel a na- 
tional {hock, the worft doth not {how itfelf immedi- 
ately. Things make a shift t^.subsist, for 

A time,. 
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3W AN ENQjriRY INTO THE PR£^5ENT STATft 

A TIM^> ON THE CREDIT OF OLD NOTIONS. AND 

DYING OPINIONS. But the youth bom and brought 
up in wicked times, without any bias to good from 
early principle or inftilled opinion, whejti they grow 
ripe muft be monfters indeed. And it is to be fear« 
cd, that age of monfters is not far off/* 

^ Whence this impiety fprings, by what means it 
gains ground among us, and how it may be remediedt 
are matters that deferve the attention of -all thofe 
who have the power and the will to ferve their coun* 
try. Jfui although many things look Rke a prdudi U 
feme general ruin \ although it is much to be appre- 
hended, we (ball be worfe before we are better s ye( 
who knows what may enfue, if all perfons in power, 
from the fupremc executor of the law, down to a 
petty conftable, would, in their feveral ftations, be* 
have themfelves like men, trul]p confcious anc^ind- 
ful, that the authority they are clothed witli is but 
a derivative ray from the fupreme authority of hea- 
ven? This may not a little contribute 

TO STEM THAT TORRENT, WHICH FROM SMALL 
UGINNINGS, AND UNDER SPECIOUS PRETENCES, 
HATH GROWN TO SUCH AHEAD, AND DAILY GA« 
THERS FORCE MORS AND MORE TO THAT DE- 
GREE, AS THREATENS A GENERAL INUNPATION 
AND DESTRUCTION OF THESE REALMS.'^ See the 

clofe of a jpifeourfe addrejfed to Magiftrates^ &c. by 
Bifliop Berkeley. [In his Mifcellanies, publifhed, 
London, 1752.] 

« It would be great ralhnefs to fix a time for thp 
Vcaking of thf ftorm that hangs over our heads, as 
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OF RELIGION IN ENGLAND. 369 

O thou Being of Beings, wfio art 
the Father of compaffions, and the 
fource of intelle6tual light ! Behold a 
poor gentile, who hath a defire to thy 
^ame ! Guard me amidft the darknefs 
of nature and the fedu6lions of error," 
and fhew me the path of life ! 

. it is blindnefs and infatuation not to fee it ; not to be 
aware, that it may break. And yet this infatuation 
has always attended all falling ftates. The king- 
doms of yudah and Ifrael, which are the types of all 
the reft, were thus infatuated. It may be, that the ' 
prophecies concerning Edomy Moah^ Ammon^ ^^^> 
Eg^t'i &c. will become applicable to particular 
Icln^doms bpfore their fa]l, and warn the good to 
flee out of them. And Chrijiendoniy in general, 
feems ready to affume to itfelf the place and lot of 
the Jews^ after they had reje£ted their MeJJiah^ the 
Saviour of the world. Letno one deceive him- 
self OR OTHERS. The present circumstan* 

CES OF THE WORLD ARE EXTRAORDINARY AND 
critical, beyond what HAS EVER YET HAP«- 
J>ENED. If we refuse to LET ChRIST REIGN 
OVER US, AS OUR REDEEMER AND SaVIOUR, WE 
MUST BE SLAIN BEFORE HIS FACE, AS ENEMIES, 

AT HIS SECOND COMING." Hartlefs Obf. on Map, 
[at the clofe,] :4,. 
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